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'Account of the Origm and Objetl of this Edition, and of the cir* 

cumjlances in which it differs from the preceding. 



I CAN fcarcely imagine an undertaking in which, a little while 
ago, 1 was lefs likely to engage than an edition of Dr. Brown's 
Elements of Medicine ; and I think it proper to ftate, that it was 
not either the hope of fame, or of profit, or enthufiaftic attach- 
ment to the ingenious author's fyftem, that induced me to lub> 
mit to a talk fo extremely unpleafant. The penury in which Dr. 
Brown lived, and the diftrefs in which he left his family, are fo 
well known, that to mention them can be no indelicacy. Soon 
after his death, a fubfcription in their behalf was fet on foot, and 
produced confiderable temporary advantage. But as the cir- 
cumftances which gave rife to that fubfcription {till, in a great 
meafure, fubfift, it was conceived by fome benevolent perfons, 
that a republication of his fyftem, of which few copies remain on 
fale, might contribute to the fame defirable endi. This refolution 
being finally adopted, it became highly neceffary to find a perfon 
willing to. fuperintend the edition. For this purpofe application 
was made to me ; and who could refufe his affiftance to fo good 
a defign ? I fear, indeed, the author's family will not derive any 
great benefit from the adventure. The very attempt, however, 
to ferve them may afford this conlolation to men of genius, pin- 
ing under poverty and neglect ; that, although they themfelves 
may receive no reward for their ufeful labors, a fenfe of their merit 
may at lad procure fome regard to thofe who are neareft and 
deareft to them ; an idea, in my opinion, full as foothing as the 
profpect of pofthumous fame. 

In his tranflation, Dr. Brown feems to have exceeded his ufual 
negligence. His Englifh, it is true, when he is unfettered by 
the Latin idiom, (hows that he was poorly qualified to do his 
own work juftice, had he exerted his utmoft care. — Thele two 
caufes qonfpired with the labored perplexity of his Latin ftyle 
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to render the tranflation difguftingly uncouth throughout, and in 
many palTages almoft impenetrably obfcure. Imagine the words 
of a fchoolboy, raw in Englim, taken down, as he is in the ufual 
manner rendering a Lntin author to his matter, and you will 
have ajuft notion of the ftyle of the work, which I had to refit 
for publication. Befides, ftrange as it may appear, he fometimes 
miftakes either his own meaning, or the import of the EnglHh 
terms in which he tries to convey it. Here is an inftance. — 
CLIX. Sitis et color ', quae infignes quoque in morbis fihenicts notae 
funt, a Jihenicd in fRucium et cutis extremis vafculis diathefi pendent , 
iia ea obturante, ut nondum perfpiratio reddatur, fed Janguinem 
tamen ad penultimos vafculorum fines pertranjire Jinat, et corporis 
genitum calorem, ob retentam adhuc perfpiraiionem, Jubter cuticulam 
cumulet. This pafiage is thus tranflated : — Thirfi and heat, which 
are alfo remarkable jymptoms in fthenic dijeafes, depend upon the * 
Jlhenic diathefis in the extreme vefjels of the fauces and fkin ; the 
diathefis fo obstructing the vefiels as not to allow a return of 
perfpiratlon, but to fuffer however the blood to pafs into the very 
neighborhood of the ends of the vej)els> and, by means of the fupprejjion 
of the perfptration, to accumulate under the cuticle the heat generated 
in the fyjlem. Again : Calor frigori fuccedens, he tranflates, Heat 
overcoming the effect of cold. 

An entirely, new tranflation was what I could by no means 
undertake. The next thing was to endeavor to render the 
author's meaning plainer by correcting his language throughout. 
Hitherto, few, I imagine, except thole who attended the lectures 
in which it was delivered, have had any precife knowledge of a 
fyftem, which appears to me, in fpite of many difad vantages, to 
have wrought a memorable change in medical opinions and 
practice. This knowledge will, I hope, henceforward be found 
farlefs difficult to acquire. — In the typography of the firft edition 
there was a remarkable peculiarity. The fupplementary words 
inferted in the text were printed in italic characters, and very 
frequently fhort explanatory phrafes were placed at the foot of 
the page. This feems to have been done in imitation of the 
Englifli bible ; nor do I doubt but the author confident his 
Latin text as facred, both on account of the purity of the ftyle 
and the excellence of the doctrine. But as few readers, I con- 
ceive 
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ceive, will regard it with the fame reverence, and as the effect is 
difagreeable, the printer has been directed to change the italic for 
loman characters, and to take the (hort phrafes into the text. 
There were alfo certain corrections, as well as additions to the 
original work, given in Englifh in the text, and in Latin at the 
bottom of the page. Thefe I have caufed to be omitted. They 
can be of no ufe, except in cafe of another edition of the Latin 
work, for which they may be eafily procured from the former 
edition of the tranflation. To complete this account of the 
alterations I have made, it is necelTary to add, that a few of the 
author's longer notes, for the reader's convenience, are received 
into the text. 

With this ftatement let the reader compare my inftructions, 
which were " to give a corrected tranflation of the elements, 
" fuch as the author, had he taken more time, would have made 
" or wifhed to make ; for it mould ftill remain his book ; fome 
** freedoms indeed, if that be thought neceflary, may be taken, 
" as the original Latin will ftill remain." 

I have only to fay further, that I have placed a table of contents 
at the head of each chapter ; and inftead of difperfing the prin- 
cipal obfervations I had to make on the fyftem in notes, I thought 
it would be more advantageous to give them in connexion. — ■ 
An illuftration by Mr. Chriftie, which has been found to aflift 
fome perfons in conceiving the Brunonian doctrines, and a table, 
compofed many years ago, by Dr. Lynch, are alfo added to this 
Edition, 
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PREFACE 

TO THE 

ORIGINAL WORK. 

THE Author of this work has fpent above twenty years in 
learning, teaching, and diligently fcrutinizing every part of 
medicine. The firfl five paft away in hearing others, in ftudying 
what he had heard, implicitly believing it, and entering upon the 
poffeflion as a rich and valuable inheritance. His employment, 
the next five years, was to explain more clearly the feveral par- 
ticulars, to refine and give them a nicer polifli. During the five 
following years nothing having fucceeded to his fatisfaction, he 
grew indifferent to the fubjecl ; antr^with many eminent men, 
with the very vulgar, began to deplore the healing art as alto- 
gether uncertain and incomprehensible., All this time patted 
away without the acquifition of any advantage ; without that 
which of all things is the moft agreeable to the mind, the light of 
truth ; and fo great and precious a portion of the fhort and per- 
ifhable life of man, was totally loft. He was, at this period, in 
the fituation of a traveller in an unknown country, who, after 
lofing every trace of his way, wanders in the (hades of night ; nor 
was it till between the 15th and 20th year of his ftudies that a 
faint gleam of light, like the firfl break of day, dawned upon him. 

Seventeen years ago, in the thirty-fixth year of his age, he had 
his firft fit of the gout. For many years before, he had lived 
generoufly, except for the half year previous to this attack, dur- 
ing which he had obferved a more fparing diet. In a.bo»t fix 
weeks the difeafe finifhed its courfe ; it did not return till fix 
years after, and not even then, but in confequence of unufual 
low living for between five and fix months. - He was now in the 
vigor of his age, and, excepting the gouty taint, and fome debility, 
brought on by his late unufual abftemioulhefs, his conftitution 
was good. The gout, according to theory, long prevalent among 
phyficians, was faid to depend upon plethora and exceffive vigor ; 
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vegetable aliment was enjoined, wine was forbidden, and the 
careful execution of that plan of cure was promifed {o be reward- 
ed with exemption from the difeafe. A whole year pafk in 
ftrict adherence to this regimen. During this year, inftead of 
exemption from the difeale, he had no lefs than four fits, exceed- 
ingly violent and painful, and of very long duration : In fhort, 
the whole year, except fourteen days, was divided between 
limping and excruciating pain. 

If, according to the theory, over-proportion of blood ant} 
excefs of vigor were the caufe of the difeafe, how, he confidered, 
were fuch diftreffing fymptoms to be explained ? Why had not 
the difeafe made its firft appearance twelve or fifteen years before, 
at a time when there was in reality more blood and vigor in the 
fyftem (a) ? Why did it only come on after a reduction of diet 
confiderable both in degree and duration ? Why had fo great an 
interval of time, during which he had returned to nis ufual full 
diet, intervened between the firft fit, and thefe recent ones ? and, 
why had the difeafe twice, almoft inftantaneouily, come on after 
the change of a full nourifhing diet to a fparing one ? The folu- 
tion of this queflion was, at length, afforded by the ftatement 
of one more comprehenfive. — What is the effect of food, drink,, 
and the things that fupport life ? They produce ftrength. What 
is their effect afterwards ? Always lefs and lefs. What" is it 
towards the end of life ? So far from giving ftrength, they evident- 
ly prove weakening. Nay, the very fame powers, by which life 
was at firft fupported, at laft put an end to it, commonly through 
the intervention of difeafe. 

Notwithftanding difeafe firft and afterwards death are produc- 
ed, not by the privation, but by the abundance of thofe things, 
by which life is fuftained, he perceived that debility was the 
caufe of his diforder ; and that the remedy was to be fought, 
not in debilitating but ftrengthening meafures. To this fort of 

difficulty 

(a) The blood is made from the food, and is in proportion to its quantity, 
quality, and the completenefs of its digeftion. Now, before each or his la Lb 
fits for the time fpecified in the text, as well as during the whole courfe tif 
the attacks of the fecond 5 ear, his food had been almoft folely vegetable, 
and, therefore, was not fuited to produce enough, much lefs^an exceffive 
quautity, of blood, and the digeftion was alfo more imperfect. 
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debility he thought proper to give the name of indireEl. Such 
for two years was the fuccefsof the invigorating plan, which he 
immediately after his reflections anil queries carried into execu- 
tion, that at the end of this time he had only a flight fit, not 
equal to the fourth part of any of the former fits. Now no phy- 
fician will deny, that the recurrence of fuch a difeafe as the gout, 
which had made four attacks in one year, would have been more 
frequent ftill during each of the next two years, had the fame 
treatment been continued ; nor will any one think the addition 
of two fits every year too much. The mild fit was four times 
lefs fevere than either of the more violent ones. Multiply, 
therefore, twelve by four, and according to this computation, the 
proportion, in which the difeafe was alleviated will be as eight 
and forty to one. During the firft year, he had made ufe of 
vegetable food alone. During thefe two years, his only food was 
of the land animal kind, and of the mofl nutricious quality. — 
His choice was directed to the beft in kind ; and he obferved 
no other precaution except being moderate in the quantity he 
ufed. Moft kinds of fifh, whether from the fea or frefh water, 
he found nearly as debilitating as vegetable matter, when folely 
or chiefly relied upon for a meal, A young gentleman, who 
lived with him, and had labored under a very fevere afthma, in 
confequence of the fame treatment, had only one fit at the end 
of the fame two years, inftead of a fit every day, as he had durii.g 
the common treatment. 

Afterwards, to refute a prevailing opinion, that the gout cannot 
depend upon debility, becaufe inflammation accompanies it ; 
little doubting that the inflammation itfelf depends on debility, 
he fubjected the queftion to experiment. He invited fome 
friends to dinner and by taking certain ftimulants in their 
prefence (£), recovered the moft perfect ufe of that foot, with 
which, before dinner, he could not touch the floor for pain. By 
this he faw, that not only the gout itfelf, but the inflammation 
accompanying it, was aflhenic, that is, depending on debility. 
And he found, afterwards, the inflammations affecting the throat 
in the putrid and gangrenous fore throat, and the joints in 
B rhemiatalgici) 

{h) Thefe ace mentioned in Dr. Joaes'* Enquirr, 
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rheumatalgia, or that rheumatifm which depends upon debility, 
and is improperly denominated chronic rheumatifm to beafthenic : 
as alfo the inflammation, which is imagined, with whatever juft- 
uefs, fometimes to attach the brain at the end of typhus. 

As the, gout affecb the alimentrary canal, and efpecially the 
ftomach, and in its courfe is attended with fymptoms fimilar to 
thofe that occur in dyfpeplia ; he was delirous to know if there 
was any affinity betwixt thefe difeafes,and he found that dyfpepfia 
equally with gout depended on debility, and yielded to ftimulant 
remedies. Nay, he afterwards afcertained, that all fpafmodic 
convulfive difeafes of the alimentary canal, and nearly all the 
difeafcs of children, (c) were of the fame flamp. 

Continuing his inveftigation of fpafmodic and convulfive dif- 
eafes, when they occupy the organs of voluntary motion ; he dis- 
covered that their nature was alfo the fame in kind, but only 
greater in degree ; as they are exemplified in the fpafms and pains, 
that occut in yarious parts of the external furface of the body, 
and in epilepfy, and in tetanus themfelves. Hence he difcerned, 
that a vaft number of affections, in which upon the fuppofition 
of their being inflammatory, no limits had been fet to the ufeof 
the lancet, inftead of arifing from an over-proportion of blood and 
cxceffive vigor, or any other fuch caufe, depended upon an under- 
proportion of that fluid, and other caufes of debility, and were 
to be cured, not by bleeding, or any Other evacuations, but by 
rilling the veffels and reftoring the ftrength of the whole fyftem. 

At firft, for the purpofe of removing fits of the gout, he went 
no farther than the ule-'of wine, and other flrong liquors, with 
nourilhing food, that is, feafoned meat, and kept the more pow- 
erful 

(c) A. grofs and dangerous error ! Children are very fubjett to inflamma- 
tory difeafes of the thorax, which require bleeding ; fometimes vvljen the 
hooping cough is prevalent, peripneumony fupervcnes : in which cafe bleed- 
ing is almoft effentially neceflary to the prefervation of life. — Children are 
fubpct ro other inflammatory difeafes as well partial as general. The croup 
and hydrocephalus ititernus, if the latter be fthenic at firft, are forms of inflam- 
matory affect-ion, almoft, peculiar to children. It is true, w thoufands are cut 
off at an early period of life, and tens of thoufands are \c pt languifhing 
during childhood in a fiats of mifery, by afthenic difeafes. But their chief 
caufe ;s the wan: of the ncccffaries of life. Editor. 
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crful remedies in referve. But, for many years paft, his furprifing 
fuccefs in the ufe of the latter,has enabled him to find in opium 
and fome other ftimuli, the fecret of repelling the fits of the 
gout as often as they returned, and, at the fame time, of re-ef- 
tablilhing the healthy ftate, a fecret that has hitherto been fo 
much wanted and defpaired of. This he has often effected, both 
in himfelfand in other perfons. It is now feven years fmce he 
has been able entirely to prevent the return of the difeafe. 

By limilar inftances in actual practice, he found that bleeding 
difcharges, which are called haemorrhages, do not depend o» 
plethora and vigor, but upon penury of blood, or debility arifing 
from fome other fource, and therefore he rejected them from the 
number of fthenic difeafes, (d) among which they had been ar- 
ranged in the firft edition of his text book, referving a place for 
them among the aflhenic difeafes in the fecond volume of that 
work. For he faw, that bleeding, other evacuations, abftinence, 
cold, and fedatives, as they are called, proved hurtful ; and that 
the ftimulant plan of cure alone was fuccefsful. Even wine and 
brandy, which had been thought fo hurtful in thofe difeafes, he 
found the moft powerful of all remedies in removing them. 
Hence he learned, that in all the difeafes, in which others had 
fuppofed there was abundance of blood, there was a deficiency, 
that the real caufe of thefe difeafes was debility, arifing from de- 
fect of blood and other ftimuli ; and that ftimulants, given in 
proportion to the degree of the caufe, were the proper remedies. 

By the light that thus beamed in" from practice, be faw, that 
the caufe and cure of fevers, both intermittent and continued, 
were the fame. • t 

Gradually led, as it were, by the hand of nature, around the 
whole circle of aflhenic difeafes, he became convinced that they 
all depended upon the fame caufe, that is, debility : that they 
were all to be removed by the fame kind of remedies, to wit, 
ftimulants (e) ; and that neither their caufe nor their cure 
differed but in degree. With 

(d) Sthenic difeafes, as will be afterwards explained, are fuch as depend upon 
an exceffive application of the ieveral powers that otherwife jyoduce health. 

(e) Wherever the word ftimulant is ufed without a particular qualification 
of its degree, the degree is underftood to be greater than that required in thf 
healthy itate, as will afterwards more fnlly be explained. 
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With refpect to fthenic difeafes, the caufe or cure of which 
nobody had underftood ; he wafeJong ago aware that neither 
the inflammation, nor the other Symptoms attending them, as 
hid been univerfally believed by fyftematics, were the caufe, but 
the effect : that the inflammation arofe from the caufe, i. e. the 
diathefis, or habit, and that it did not occur at all, except in cafes 
where the diathefis was very ftrong. In fine, he experienced in 
his own pcrfon, that catarrh was not produced by cold, according 
to the common opinion, but by heat, and other ftimuli, and was 
removed by cold and other debilitating powers. By this dif- 
covery he was led to form a proper judgment of the catarrhal 
fymptoms in the meafles : Concerning which the great man who 
fo much improved the cure of fthenic difeafes, but who never 
attained to any knowledge of the afthenic, was milled by the 
alexipharmic phyficians. And, as thefe fymptoms are the moft 
dangerous part of the difeafe, he was right in fuppofing, that the 
proper treatment of them was of great importance to the cure of 
the whole difeafe. In confequence it came out that the refrige- 
rating antiphlogiflic plan was of as much fervice in the meafles as 
in the fmall-pox. 

In fthenic difeafes he illuftrated the caufe, enlarged the plan of 
cure, accounted for the fymptoms, and reduced the whole to a 
certain principle ; he diftributed all general or univerfal difeafes 
into two forms a fthenic and an afthenic. He demonflrated that 
the former depended upon excefs, the latter upon deficiency, of 
exciting power ; that the former were to be removed by debili- 
tating, the latter by ftimulant, remedies ; that the noxious pow- 
ers, which excited either, were the remedies of the other, and the 
contrary ; and that they acted in the fame manner as the powers 
which produce the moil perfect health, with only a difference in 
degree. He extended the fame doctrine to plants. He laid down a 
principle which is illuftrated and confirmed by every particular ap- 
pearance, and by which every particular appearance is connected 
and illuftrated. Finally, he demanded whether the medical art, 
hitherto conjectural, incoherent, and in the great body of its 
doctrines falfe, was not at laft reduced to a fcience of demonftra- 
tion, which might be called the fcience of life — a queftion which 
has been anfwered in the affirmative by every one who has been 
at due pains to undciitand the doctrine. Tu 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

TO THE 

TRANSLATION. 

A PRESSING, and very general, demand for an Engliilj 
tranflation of the Elementa Midicime, made feveral years before 
the publication of the fecond edition of that work, and fucceffive- 
ly repeated with an increafing importunity. ever lince ; a defire 
of fpreading the knowledge of a doclrine, which had exhibited 
fo many indubitable proofs of its importance and utility to man- 
kind ; an ambition not quite extinguimed by advancing years, 
domefiic cares, and a declining itate of health, to get the better 
of the keeneft, and moft univerfal, perfecution, that ever was 
raifed againft an ufeful and extenlive dikovery ; the neceffity for 
a tranflation in the prefent decaying ftate of the knowledge of the 
Latin language j the danger of the doctrine coming before the 
public from adventurers unequal to the tafk ; and fome other 
circumftances, partly of a private, partly or. a domeftic, nature, 
with which it would he impertinent to trouble the reader ; all 
thefe, at laft prevailed with the author to fubmit, for once, to % 
talk, otherwise not defirable, that of tranflating his own work. 
Such a talk feemed more naturally calculated (o lay the foundation 
of the commencing fame of an ingenious pupil. But, as no one 
of many, whofe literature and knowledge of the fubject complete- 
ly qualified them for the undertaking, wifhed to fuperjede the 
occafion for his engaging in it himfelf ; and as the courage of 
feveral perfons of a different description keeped not pace with 
their affectation or intereftednefs ; it is to be hoped the public 
will not be difpleafed to receive the work from the author himfelf. 
This performance is intended for the ufe of three lets of readers ; 
* **Jfci *SM thofe 
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thofe who do not readily enter into a thought conveyed in pure 
Latin, and, who, therefore, might wifti to be polfefled of a trans- 
lation for the fake of comparing it with the original, and thereby of 
acquiring, renewing, or improving their knowledge of the latter ; 
thofe who are only acquainted with fuch Latin as has prevailed in 
modern times ; and, laftly, thofe, who either cannot, or will not be 
Subjected to the trouble of reading Latin at all, and who, Surely, 
may often be better employed. 

Both this, and the original work, are intended not for the ex- 
clufive ufe of medical readers, but alfo for that of the public at 
large, it being evident, that, without even the exception of the 
proSeflional knowledge of each individual, that of his own health 
is preferable to all other. And fuch an acquisition becomes 
valuable in proportion to itsjuftneis and folidity. The public 
are prefented with a work, that claims the merit of having reduc- 
ed the doctrine and practice of medicine to Scientific certainty 
and exactnefs. With refpect to the form, in which it is deliver- 
ed, it is {tripped of that jargon of numerous, unmeaning or mis- 
leading terms, and all that myftery either in ftyle or matter, 
that has hitherto rendered the pretended healing art impenetra- 
ble to the moft intelligent and difcerning, and locked it faft up 
in the fchools. No terms are admitted but the few that neceS- 
fity itnpofed, and theSe are every where defined. The ftyle is 
fimple, and fuited to the Simplicity of the Subject. In the lan- 
guage and compofition, as far as the thoughts, which are new 
throughout, and that reftraint, which is infeparable fromexact- 
nefs of tranflation, permit, clearnefs is every where preferred to 
elegance, and diffufion to brevity. 

The author, in prefixing his name to both forms of his work, 
has thrown the gauntlet to its numerous, but anonymous, 6p- 
poSers. They are, therefore, called upon, now or never, to dis- 
prove it, and the judicious and candid part of mankind tojudge 
between the parties. 
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ON THE 

CHARACTER and WRITINGS 

OF 

JOHN BROWN, M. D. 

AT the time I undertook to fuperintend this republication 
of the Brunonian Syftem of Medicine, I was pleafed with the 
profpect of recording the life of its extraordinary author. Of 
the viciffitudes he experienced I had formerly heard enough to 
be perfuaded that they would furnifh a narrative fumciently 
amufing. I was, moreover, aware of circumftances in his hiftory, 
which it would be impofiible to relate without adverting to the- 
condition of medicine — a fubject concerning which, unfortu- 
nately for many who have occafion to feek afiiftance from that 
art, grofs mifconceptions prevail throughout fociety. 

I find myfelf, however, obliged to relinquifh the office of bi- 
ographer, fuch as I had conceived it. Of late I have had few 
opportunities of perfonal enquiry ; and very little of the infor- 
mation, I had reafon to expect, has reached me. Nevejthelefs, 
I may fucceed in delineating the mortal portrait of my hero, for 
his character was exceedingly open to obfervation and in his 
productions the temper and underftanding of the man are mod 
faithfully exhibited. 

A perfon, who was his fehool-fellow, and afterwards his pupil 
at fchool, informs me that his parents were mean, but honed. 
What was the particular occupation of his father I have not heard. 
Had his condition been fuperior to that of a petty village artifi- 
cer, I fuppofe the original deftination of the fon would have 
been higher, for this is an affair in which parents feldom err by 
excefs of humility. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wait, the late refpectablc re&or of Dumfries fchool, 
fuppofes that John Brown was born in 1735 or 1736. He 
was a native of the parifh of Buncle, in the county of Berwick. 
He himfelf, in order to affociate his name with that of John 
Duns Scotus, commemorates the place of his education rather 
than of his birth. From expreffions he fometimes dropped in. 
his lectures, I conclude that he was endowed with that quicknefs 
of fympathy, and that fenfibility to the charms of nature, which 
characterize the infancy of genius. This warmth of heart, I 
believe, he never loft. 

I am lorry I cannot minutely trace the fteps by which he ad- 
vanced towards intellectual eminence. Mr. Wait, without 
whole communications mine would have been a meagre narrative, 
ftates that " he early difcovered uncommon talents. His apti- 
«' tude for improvement," continues this gentleman, " induced 
** his parents, after having fruitlefsly bound him apprentice to a 
** weaver, to change his deftination. He was, accordingly, fent 
* £ to thegrammar-Tchool ofDunfe, where, under Mr.Cruickfhank, 
* c an able teacher, he ftudied with great ardor and fuccefs. In- 
*' deed, he was, at that time, regarded as a prodigy. I went the 
'* fame road to fchool with him j and his application, I well re- 
• c member, was fo intenfe that he was feldom without a book in 
* 4 his hand.'* It is a lingular coincidence, that the two individuals, 
who in there times have been principally celebrated for their at" 
tempts to extend the knowledge ot animal nature, fhould have 
been both natives of Scotland, and that each mould have been 
put to a coarfe mechanical employment ; John Brown to the 
trade of a weaver, and John Hunter (according to common fame 
and the report of one of his biographers) to that of a carpenter 
or wheelwright. 

By an anonymous writer, who feems well-informed, it is afTert- 
ed that Brown " lubmitted in his youth to be a reaper of corn, 
" to procure for himfelf the means of improvement. With the 
" price of fuch labor he put himfelf to fchool, where his abilities 
" and ardor attracted the notice of his matter, and procured him 
" the place of afliftant to the fchool fa)" His revolt from the 

loom, 
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loom, according to this account, mud have been attended 
with highly honorable circumftances : and the reader will 
defire fuller information concerning both his motives and 
conduct than has been tranfmitted to me. From the cui- 
tom of the country, we may prefume that he had received 
much more inftruction, before he was put apprentice, than 
commonly falls to the lot of boys of his condition in Eng- 
land. Conlidering the energy of his mind, we cannot be fur- 
prized that a little cultivation fhould have rendered the 
gloomy uniform labor of a weaver diftafteful. But this, 
though true, is perhaps not the whole truth. As he was 
repelled on the one hand, fo he might, on the other, have 
had fome peculiar attraction towards literature. The fup- 
pontionis, at leaft, conformable to analogy ; fince in the 
hiftory of eminent men, when we are fully acquainted with 
it, we never fail to difcover fome incident, which has deter- 
mined each individual towards the purfuit in which he has 
excelled. Now I imagine Brown mav have applied himfelf 
with fuch unufual affiduity to fchool learning from a per- 
luafion that it would qualify him to propagate more effec- 
tually the tenets of his feet. My conjecture is founded on 
the following expreffions of Mr. Wait ; i( He had at this 
"time*' — the time of his' entering at Dunfe fchool — "fober 
u habits : he was exceedingly religious, and fo attached to 
" the feet of Seceders or Whigs, as they are called in Scotland, 
*' that I really believe he would have thought his falvation 
** hazarded, if he had heard or read the profane difcourfes 
«? of the Scotch eftablifhment. He afpired to be the minifter. 
" of a purer church, of which it was expected he would 
" prove a chofen vefiel." Nor is this force of religious 
fentiment unufual in youthful minds. Samuel Johnfon 
was early ftruck with fuperftitious terror : Haller had fcarce- 
ly emerged from his infancy, when he began to preach to 
his father's domeflics r and in families, where the hatred of 
feet againft feet is cherifhed, one may generally perceive its 
moft virulent tokens in the boys. The moft humanized 
of my readers may remember the time when he glowed with 
aeal againft perfons who had been taught a different creed : 
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and where reflection, foftening the heart into univerfal chari- " 
ty, has not introduced perfect indifference as to the religion 
or irreligion of others, the picus flame muft be dill alive 

The years of Brown's grammar education appear to have 
been, in no common degree, well-lpent and happy. He 
had vigor of body with vigor of mind, and exerted both. 
He himfelf, with much complacency, relates proofs of that 
flrength, which his appearance indicated. When a boy, 
he fays he valued himielf on being a flout walker. At fif- 
teen, on a fummer's day, he performed a march of fifty 
miles, between Berwick upon Tweed, and Morpeth in 
Northumberland. Some years afterwards, he travelled on 
foot, refting but one hour, and making but one " hearty" 
meal, from four o'clock in the evening of one day till two 
in the evening of the day following (two-and-twenty hours) 
with fo fhort an intermiflion ! During this excurfion, he 
traverfed " all forts of ground, in roads and out, over fmooth 
'S and plain, mountain and heath." We have feen, how- 
ever, that he could make a more rational ufe of his flrength. 
than merely to flake it againft time and fpace. 

While he was thriving in godlinefs and knowledge, but 
at what precife period I am not informed, there occurred 
an incident which finally diverted him from the path he 
had hitherto with fo much alacrity purfued. At a meet- 
ing of the provincial fynod of the Merfe and Teviotdale, a 
party of his fchool- fellows urged him to accompany them 
to the parifh church of Dunfe. He manifefted reluctance, 
but yielded to their importunity, and remained to hear the 
fermon. The fcandal did not pafs unnoticed. He was 
fummoned before the fefiion of the feceding congregation ; 
but not choofing either to atone by an apology for his fin 
in mixing with profane worfhippers, or to wait for a formal 
fentence of excommunication, he abdicated his principles, 
and profeffed himfelf a member of the eftablifhment. — • 
Thus, bigotry is often but the mafque of avarice, pride cr 
ambition ; and here, though the nature of his prefent zeal 
was a fecret to the zealot himfelf, we fee it fully difclofed 
by this inftru&ive anecdote. Encouragement at firft, and- 
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afterwards flattery, from his brethren, teem to have formed 
a ftrong connexion between the peculiar articles of his faitij 
and a fenfe of his perfonal importance ; the moment this 
connexion was diffolved, an alteration of fentiment fuccecd- 
ed, not very much unlike that produced in Luther's mine} 
hy the ofTeniive meafure of the pope : the opinions he had 
fo warmly cherished loft all their value in his eftimarion ; or 
rather, perhaps, became odious from the difgrace with which 
they threatened him. Religious enthufiafm, however, fui- 
vived this facrifice to pride ; and his friends ftiil recollect 
the vehement indignation he expreffed on account of the 
•dangerous tendency of Mr. Hume's fpeculative writings ; 
which, fome time after this event, he found much the fub- 
ject of converfation at Edinburgh. 

Thofe who regard the Scottifh eftablimment as the true 
apoftolical church may have caufe to rejoice, that fo ardent 
a feceder did not perfevere in his original zeal. For com- 
plaints are fometimes heard in Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, of the increafe of feclaries ; and he might have be- 
come formidable as a propagator of fchifmatic doctrines. 
Among the divines of his nation he would have been unri- 
valled in clafftcal learning j and I fee not what fhould have 
hindered a man endowed with fo acute and comprehenfive 
a genius from attaining equal pre-eminence in polemical 
divinity. He would have marched with alacrity into the 
field of controverfy, and confidently afTailed the ftouteft 
champion of the adverfe hoft. His vehement eloquence 
muft have been deeply felt by audiences, to whom his dialect 
was intelligible and inoffenfive : and, as little regard will be 
paid to ftyle, when the thoughts are intent on the high con- 
cerns of grace, faith, good works, election, and reprobation,^. 
might have feconded, with his pen, the effect of his per- 
ional labors. Had the incredulity of the age induced him 
to undertake a general treatife on chriftianity, he was capa- 
ble of rendering Grotius obfolete by language of fuperior 
purity and more fkilful management of his arguments. — If 
he !<ad borne the crofs as a feceding minifter, he muft have 
fed a life of the firicteft temperance ; fince in Scotland the 
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clergy, even of the eftablilhed church, cannot fafely indulge 
in open diflipation. I need not therefore explain how much 
leifure he would have had for his claffical and theological 
purfuks. Nor would he have enjoyed fewer or lefs lively 
lenfations of pleafure than a different courfe procured him ; 
for to a perfon of his temperament, fame and fanaticism 
may well fupply the place of wine. 

He continued at the grammar fchocl till he had nearly 
attained the age of twenty. In the fummer of 1755, his 
reputation, as a fcholar, procured him the appointment of 
tutor in a family of fome diftin&ion in the neighborhood 
of Dunfe. But here, it feems, he did not long continue to 
be an agreeable inmate. It is likely enough that he had 
added the fliffnefs of pedantry to the fournefs of bigotry. 
But I have no information concerning his deportment ; and 
fhould any of his difciples think a fuller narrative due to 
their mailer's memory, fome notices may, I conceive, ftiil 
be collected from the furviving members of the family. 

When deprived of this employment, he repaired to the 
Itniverfity of Edinburgh. In this»bufy feat of fcience, after 
going through the ufual courfe of philofophy, he regularly 
entered upon his theological fludies : he attended the lec- 
tures, diligently applied to the perufal of the authors re- 
commended by the profefTor, and proceeded fofar as to de- 
liver in the public hall a difcourfe upon a prefcribed portion 
of fcripture : which is an academical exercife previous to 
ordination as a clergyman of the Scotch eftablifhment. At 
this point he Hopped, and relinquifhed the profeflion of di- 
vinity altogether. The fequel will fufficiently explain his 
motives for this change. Its immediate confequence was 
his retreat from Edinburgh to Dunfe. Here, to gain time, 
as may be fuppofed, for arranging the plan of his future life, 
he engaged himfelf as ufher to the fchool which he had lately 
quitted. In this capacity he officiated from Martinmas 
1758 to Martinmas 1759. Mr. Wait, who profefles him- 
felf to have benefited by the new ufher's inftru&ions, men- 
tions, as a proof of the accuracy ofhis memory, that 'iter 
once reading over the leflbn, confuting of two odtavo pages 
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in Latin, he would lay afide the book and prekB the whole 
over, without miftaking a fingle word. In the courfe of 
this year, one of the claffes in the high fchoofl at Edinburgh 
becoming vacant, Brown appeared as a candidate, but, 
*' on a comparative trial, proved unfuccefsful." 

While he remained at Dunfe, it was remarked that the 
ftrictnefs of his religious principles was relaxed. He even 
began to be accounted licentious both in his principles and 
conduct. At a later period he was open enough in his 
avowal of irreligion. Whatever fcope the fact may afford 
to the eloquence of perfons, accuftomed to decry Edin- 
burgh as a fchool where the reafon of young men is exet- 
cifed more than their faith, it feems too evident to be de- 
nied, that this revolution of opinion in our ftudent of 
theology took place during his refidence there. The dif- 
tinguiining portion of his hereditary creed he had abjured 
fropi pique ; nor can he be fuppoled to have had any rational 
conviction of the remaining articles ; if rational conviction 
can only originate in fincere doubt and perfect careleffnefs 
in regard to the conclusion to which examination may lead. 
Under fuch circumftances it is eafy to conceive by what a 
precarious tenure a fpeculative ftudent, placed iaafituation 
where information is at hand; and enquiry not only free but 
faihionable, holds the benefit derived from the religious 
Jetfbns of his parents and preceptors. Some unlucky fug- 
geftion may ftart a perplexing fcruple, the ferious invefti- 
gation of this fcruple may raife an holt of difficulties, and 
deliberation terminate in unbelief. 

At the time he renounced divinity, the fcene before him 
muft have directed his thoughts to the ftudy of medicine. 
The only difficulty lay in the expence : but his obferva- 
tions might have fuggefted the means of overcoming this 
difficulty, independently of the encouraging circumftance 
which 1 mall immediately relate. He muft have been 
aware that ftudents of phyfic are, in general, by no means 
fuch proficients in claflical acquirements as to fpeak Latin 
with tolerable fluency. Hence, before the examinations 
for a doctor's degree, which are carried on in Latin, it is com- 
mon 
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mon to have recourfc to a private inftruclor, who converfe^ 
with the candidate in that language. This preparation is 
familiarly called grinding, as a fimilar procefs at Cambridge 
is, I think, called cramming, The tranflation of inaugural 
difTertations into Latin, which the ftudents, in mod in- 
ftances, compofe for themfelves in Englifh, is another occu-> 
pation from which a good fcholar may derive emolument at 
Edinburgh ; the ordinary gratuity for a tranflation being 
five, and for an original ccmpofition, where that is required, 
ten guineas. 

Of his qualifications for thefe employments, accident, 
fhortly after his unfuccefsful competition for the vacancy 
in the high fchool, furnithed him with an agreeable proof. 
Application being made to one of his friends to recom- 
mend a perfon to turn a thefis into Latin, Mr. Brown was 
mentioned. He performed the talk in a manner that ex- 
ceeded th& expectations both of the friend and the candidate. 
When it was obferved how much he had excelled the ordi- 
nary ftyle of fuch compofitions, he faid he had now difcovered 
lis Jlrengtk, and was ambitious of riding in his own carriage 
as a phyjician. Towards the clofe of 1759, therefore, he 
fettled at Edinburgh in the double capacity of teacher and 
ftudent. At the opening of the feffion, he addreffed a 
Latin letter to each of the medical profelTors. They were 
perhaps already apprized of his merit as a claffical fcholar ; 
and they were all induced by his application to prefent him 
with a ticket of admiffion to their lectures. After fo auf- 
picious a beginning, he foon became famous as a teacher of 
Latin ; and I believe he never afterwards refufed to exercife 
his pen in the tranflation of thefes. He was alfo at all 
times ready to furnifh an original deffertation according to 
the fyftem his employer preferred. 

I have obtained no particular information concerning the 
firft four years of his medical ftudies. His circumftances 
were probably more flourifhing than at any former period. 
From the beginning of the mafterly preface to his Elements 
it appears that he profecuted his ftudies with his charac- 
teriftic ardor. In 1763, an old acquaintance found him in 
M* n as 
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as high repute among his fellow-fludents as he had formerly- 
been among his fchool-fellows — a diftinction which has 
never been obtained without the conjunction of ability with 
induflry. He feems, however, during the intervals of his 
application, to have given into the moft dangerous of vices ; 
*\ for the languor of his appearance feemed to Ihow that he 
u had taken liberties with a conflitution originally firm and 
u vigorous." 

In certain univerfities, deftitute of foundations, or yearly 
ftipends for fcholars, the ftudents live difperfed in ordinary 
dwelling-houfes : and this difperfion, according to my ob- 
fervation, is not lefs favorable to diligence and regularity 
than refidence in colleges. In mixed company the vicious 
propenfities, peculiar to any clafs of individuals, will never 
be countenanced ; or, in the language of Dr. Adam Smith, 
a whole company can never fympathize in thofe unbecom- 
ing practices, to which a few only feel themfelves inclined. 
By this mutual correction, the affociation of perfons of dif- 
ferent ages and fexes becomes the great prefervative of good 
manners and good morals. Colleges, which, after the ex- 
ample of monafteries, feem inftituted on purpofe to prevent 
this falutary variety, doubtlefs give frequent occafions to 
emulation in thofe excefles, to which young men are par- 
ticularly prone, A nice obferver, too, may perhaps difcover 
that their monaftic difcipline irritates full as much as it re- 
ftrains. At Edinburgh the keepers of lodging and boarding 
houfes have generally fober habits ; and the obfervance of 
early hours is enforced with as much effect, though with lefs 
form, than by the porter's lift, the fine, and impofttion. As 
far as difcipline regards learning, every man muft eftimate 
its value by his opinion of the effect to be produced by fet- 
ting grown gentlemen tafks. Where there have exifted 
none of thofe reftraints, which always give more or lefs dif- 
guft, I have feen a large majority of ftudents purfuing 
knowledge with as great eagernefs as any of their equals in 
age were elfewhere purfuing the pleafures of the chace ; and 
from the fame motive — the immediate fatisfa&ion it affords. 
Nor do I ..believe that the acquifition of knowledge can be 
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etherwifc than agreeable, except from the fault of the tutor 
or the inftitution. If examinations are confidered as pow- 
erful incentives to diligence, none can equal in feverity thofe 
which are carried on at the voluntary meetings, which it 
has long been the cuftcm to hold at the great fchool of 
medicine in Scotland, and which have fince been eftabhfhed 
among the fludents at the inns of court in London, with 
the approbation of the moft diftingutfhed profefibrs of^the 
law. w . 

Brown, who now feems to have fupported himfelf in afflu- 
ence as a fingle man, perceived in the eftablifhment of a 
board in g-houi'e for fludents^ a refource which would enable 
him to maintain a family. His reputation for various at- 
tainments was, he thought, likely to draw round him a 
number fufficient to fill a large houfe. With this profpect 
he married in 1765 - } and his fuccefs anfwered his expecta- 
tions. His houfe was foo.n filled with refpectable boarders. 
But he lived too fplendidly for his means, and " managed 
" io ill that in two or three years he became bankrupt. 
*' Towards the end of 1770, though reduced in his circum- 
*' fiances, he maintained the independence of his charafter, 
** proving himfelf to be, in the language of his favourite 
*' Horace,, 

Satis inter vilia fort is. 

*• He feemed to be happy in his family, and, as far as I 
" could ever obferve, acquitted himfelf affcdtionately as an 
•* hufband and a parent. He (till frequented the medical 
"claffes," (or lectures ;) " and I heard him fay he had now 
* c attended them ten or eleven years." [Mr. Wait.] 

We have feen how liberally Brown was treated on his 
entrance upon the ftudy of medicine. From the celebrat- 
ed Cullen he early received the moft flattering marks of at- 
tention. This fpeculatift, like Boerhaave and other men 
of genius in the fame ftation, was accuftomed to watch the 
fluctuating body of fludents with a vigilent eye, and to feek 
the acquaintance of the moft promiung. There was a 
period when he made the greateft exertions to gain prof- 
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elytes to his opinions ; and his mind was doubtlefs alive to 
that pleafure which the encouragement of merit affords to 
all who are capable of difcerning it, when no dread of rival- 
fhip interferes with the gratification. But Brown's power 
over the Latin language ferved him as a peculiar recom- 
mendation j and his circumftances might induce Cullen to 
believe that he could render this talent permanently ufeful 
to himfelf. Taking therefore its polfcffor " under his im- 
" mediate patronage," he gave him employment as a private 
inftructor in his own family, and fpared no pains in re- 
commending him to others. A very Uriel and confiden- 
tial intimacy enfued. The favoured pupil was at length 
permitted to give an evening lecture, in which he repeated, 
and perhaps illuftrated, the morning lecture of the profeffor - t 
for which purpofe he was intrufted with Cullen's own 
notes. Though Mr. Wait had not recollected the profufe 
encomiums of his old fchool-fellow, his warmth of attach- 
ment would be fully teftified by fubfifting tokens ; to his 
eldeft fon, for inftance (William Cullen Brown) were given 
both the chriflian name and firname of his patron. Other 
proofs of mutual confidence and efteem might be collect- 
ed : but friendmips originating in protection are very prone 
to terminate in enmity, unlefs difference of rank and pur- 
fuits totally preclude competition : and it is well known 
that the friendfhip in queftion was far from permanent. 
My materials do not furnifh information concerning the 
caufe or pretext of alienation, which was certainly injurious 
to the dependant party, and perhaps detrimental to fociety. 

In a communication from Dr. 5 , likewife an old and 

intimate acquaintance of Brown, it isfaid, that after the fail- 
ure of his board ing-houfe, he "became impatient, and 
*« unfortunately quarrelled with Dr. Cullen, from a fuppofi- 
" tion that the doctor had it in his power to extricate him 
" from embarraffment by placing him in a more liberal and 
" lucrative lituation in the medical line." A report I re- 
member to have heard at Edinburgh coincides with this 
intimation ; but I relate it only on the authority of rumour. 
When the theoretical chair of medicine became vacant, 
D either 
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either on the death of Dr. Alexander Monro Drummoncf, 
or the refufal of this promifing young phyfician to fill it, 
Brown s;ave in his name as a candidate. On a former oc- 
calion of a nature fomewhat fimilar, he had difdained to 
avail himfelf of recommendation, which he might have ob- 
tained with eafe ; and though, according to the friend whofe 
words I have juft quoted, he acquitted himfelf in a manner 
far fuperior to the other candidates, private intereft then 
prevailed over the jufter* pretentions of merit. At the pref- 
ent competition he was alfo without recommendation ; and, 
I fuppofe, could have obtained none. Such was his fim- 
plicity, that he feems to have conceived nothing beyond 
pre-eminent qualifications neceffary to fuccefs ; nor did he 
harbor any fulpicion of that debafing fyftem of influence, 
which has infected the land fo thoroughly, that the poft of 
a fcavenger, were it held by appointment, would hardly be 
procured without cabal, or retained without fervility. The 
magiftrates of Edinburgh appoint profeflbrs to the college, 
as well as mafters to the fchool. They are reported derid- 
ingly to' have enquired who this unknown and unfriended 
candidate was ; and Cullen, on being fhown the name, after 
fome real or affected hefrtation, is faid to have exclaimed in 
the vulgar dialed of the country — fVhy,fiire t this can never 
be our Jock t With this fneer the application of a man was 
fet afide, whofe equal the patrons of the Edinburgh pro>- 
fefibrfliips will probably not foon have an opportunity of 
rejectjng. Though this account fhould come near the 
truth, it does not follow that the municipal board deferves 
much cenfure. In the execution of their truft they are 
indeed bound to examine the pretenfions of the competitors* 
or rather to caft their eyes round wherever the Englifh lan- 
guage is fpoken, and felett theperfon beft qualified for the 
office, even if he fhould not enter the lifts of competition. 
But they had not our means of deciding ; and although he 
who enjoyed fo high a reputation among his fellows, and to 
whom Cullen partly committed the credit of his fyftem, 
could not well be deemed a contemptible candidate, there 
did not perhaps exift reafons to warrant them in raifing him 
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to the vacant chair. Public fame feems the fared guide 
for luch electors : and the reputation, fo long enjoyed by 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, proves that it is a guide fuffi- 
ciently fure. The danger is, left its patrons, relying upon 
the eftablifhed credit of the feminary, (hould at any time 
fuffer intrigue to interfere with their choice. In this cafe a, 
fplendid college may indeed be erected, but ftudents from 
different regions of the globe will foon ccafe to crowd its halls, 

Whether fuch a farcafm was uttered or not, Cullen (b) 
completely eftranged the mind of his Latin fecretary on a 
fubfequent occafion. As I am not fufficiently acquainted 
with the particulars, I cannot venture to appreciate his con-? 
dud j but the mortal affront was given, when Brown at- 
tempted to gain admimon into that philofophical fociety 
which publifhed the Edinburgh EfTays. After this trans- 
action, an open rupture took place ; but, however it arofe^ 
the account furnifhed, if not written, by Brown, evinces 
that both parties had before conceived a fecret jealoufy of 
each other : the account is as follows : — " There is a junto 
At of men in Edinburgh who at all times, from fear of his'* 
^Brown's) " learning and abilities, have been his determined 
" enemies ; and by all arts, but good ones, have uniformly 
" fought his ruin, and that of a large and innocent family 
" depending upon him. This condud, firft of all, was the 
" return they made him for great fervices done to them as 
" a body, and to certain individuals of them as friends, 
" Their open conduct to him was friendly ; their fecret & 
'* plot, a darkCatalinian confpiracy. Accordingly, his fuf- 

" picion of it was late, the full detection later He chofe 

" to tear off the mafk of theif pretended friendfhip His 

u firft (lep was to make application for being made a mem- 
" ber of a certain literary fociety, to which no man's petition 
*' had ever been rejected before, or fince : forefeeing that he 

would be rejected. This accordingly happened. But he 
" was previoufly advifed by one of themfelves, as a friend, 
4i to withdraw his letter of application. A frivolous and 

" falfe. 

(5) Jones's Enqalry into the State of Medicine, 1 781, p. 358* 
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c< falfe caufe was affigned for the oppofition. The friendly 
" monitor, who had perceived that our' author had a new 
*' doctrine of medicine in meditation, began, as it woulo! 
" appear, to fear that it might terminate in the extinction 
« of one which he affumes as his own. He was therefore 

*' the prime mover of the plot The anfwer was, in a tone 

<£ of firmnefs, that the application would not be with- 

" drawn and that the applier" was refolved to make the 

prefent conduct of the advifer and his friends " the cnte- 
" rion of his judgment of their intentions towards him.'* 
The body muft mean the college of phyficians ; the fervices I 
prefume to have been the tranflation of their Pharmacopoeia, 
into Latin^ and the plotter unqueftionably was Cullen. — 
After the failure of this bold experiment upon the ftrength 
of his credit, the projector had evidently no time to lole in 
feeking fome frefh refource for the fupport of his family. 

The following notice from Dr. S applies to this part 

of his hiftory. 

" Being eltranged from Dr. Cullen's family, he gradually 
*' became his greateit enemy, and fhortly afterwards founo] 
*' out the new theory of phytic, which gave occalion to his 
* c publifhing the Elementa Median*, in the preface to which 
*' work he gives an account of the accident that led to this 
*' difcovery. The approbation his work met with among 
" his friends encouraged him to give lectures upon his fyl- 
" tern. Though his lectures were not very numeroully 
" attended by the ftudents, on account of their dependence 
" upon the profeiTors, ftill it was always remarked that the 
** clevereit among them were ail, as they were now called 
" by way of nick-name, Brunokians. Hence arofe that 
" perfecution which was carried on with fuch rancour that 
" it at length obliged him to leave Edinburgh.'* This 
account of the origin of the Brunonian fyltem, as we may 
Conclude from the preceding quotation, is not exact ; and 
in other particulars the flatement, from evidence I fhall 
afterwards produce, will appear overcharged. Meanwhile, 
if it be undeniable that, as the Cullenian hypotheles were 
imking into difrepute, many of the ableft ftudents refoited 

to 
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to the ftandard of Brown, it ought not to be forgotten that 
it was joined alfo by the moft idle and diflblute. Their 
mifconduct, and their matter's imprudence in private life, 
together with the offenfive manner in which he fpoke of 
himfelf and of others, kept the fyftem and the author in 
conftant difcredit. 

He was foon in a ftate of open hoftility with all the 
medical teachers at Edinburgh ; and it required nicer 
management than he could obierve, to keep on fair terms 
with other practitioners of medicine. To a difciple, who 
was defirous that he mould meet one of the profefTors in 
confultation, he remarked, " that he (the difciple) was un- 
acquainted with the interefted arts of thofe men ; that 
u all their ideas in medicine, and particularly in its practical 
* £ part, were fo diametrically oppofite to his, that they never 
" could be brought to any fort of reconciliation." — Like 
other reformers, who have had to wreftle with powerful 
oppofition, he committed and fuftained injuftice. Like 
them too, where his fyftem was concerned, he gradually loft 
his fenfe of equity. If we ju 'ge by his language — the only 
way he had to mow his difpofition — his countryman Knox 
could fcarcely have exceeded him in ferocity. Thus, hav- 
ing remarked the doctrine of fpafm, fuggefted by Van Hel- 
mont, and clumfily wrought up into a fyftem by Hoff- 
mann, was banithed by Boerhaave from the country which 
gave it birth, " it found at laft," he adds, u amidft a new 
*' perfecution raifed againft it by the pupils of Boerhaave — r 
*« then in pofTeffion of the medical chair of Edinburgh — a 
" friend and protector in Dr. Cullen, who had lately become 
<{ one of the number of thofe profeflbrs. 

«' This brat," he proceeds, " the feeble, half-vital, femi- 
«' production of phrenzy, the ftarveling of ftrained fyftematic 
" dulnefs, the forlorn outcaft of the foftering care to which 
♦« it owed its infect vitality, was now to be pampered by a 
** crude and indigeftible nutriture, collected from all the 
" materials which had compofed the feveral fabrications of 
" fprmer erroneous fyftems, was to be decorated with every 
V foreign plumage, and io this its totally borrowed and 

" heterogeneous 
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*' heterogeneous form, inftead of the hideous caricatura, 
44 which it was, contrived to excite thederifion of mankind, 
€t it was to be oftentatioully obtruded upon the world as a 
« c new, and refpectable doctrine, and held up, forfooth, as 
** the formidable rival of a fplendid iyftem/V,j." 

Such is the torrent of metaphors that rufhes upon his 
imagination when he thinks of the fyftem of his ancient 
friend and matter. Of the paft and prefent condition of 
the healing art he fpeaks with greater coolnefs, but with 
equal contempt : 

" The accomplrmments of the regulars have been learn- 
*' ing and ingenuity in a few, not directed to improvement 
"in their own profeflion : a mere fhadow of learning, or 
e< the ftudy of a bad kind of it, as botany and fhe other 
*' branches of natural hiftory, in the greateft number j fly 
*' attention to reputation for Ikill ; intriguing with their 
*' brethren for countenance ; oppofition to improvement ; 
* c perfecution of difcovery j narrownefs of mind under the 
** thin veil of a falfe pretention to liberality ; affectation of 
*' decency ; all for the purpofes of trade ; filence, from a 
** confeioufnefs of inability to fpeak fo as to gain by it ; 
** formality, pomp, ftatelinefs, gravity, all making a motley 
** group of abfurdities ; invincible attachment to the errors 
** of their education ; averfion to improvement j ready upon 
*« every flight occafion to break out into rage and tranfport ; 
*' invincible bigotry and prejudice ; an over value of what 
*' learning they have any pretenfions to ; an under value 
" of what they aTe confeious they want. 

M As every country, in proportion as it is diftinguifhed 
*' by riches, and opennefs of manners, for that very reafon, 
** becomes the emporium, the fcene of action, for high- 
*' waymen, footpads, pickpockets, fwindlers, (harpers, gip- 
•* fies, regular practitioners in law and phyfic, quacks in both 
" profefftons, fo England has long held and ftill holds the 

pre-eminence over all her neighbor countries, in being, 
«• for the reafon afligned, the place of common refort, in 

which 

fe) Obfervations cn the old Syftcms of Phyfic, 1787, p. xxxi. 
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<l which a comfortable fubfiftence is afforded to all thofe 
" different denominations of purfetakers. 

" Exilis domus eft, ubi non et multa fuperfunt 
" Et fallunt domtnos, et pro/tint furibus." (c) 

During the heat of contention between the oppofers and 
defenders of the new fyftem, an event happened which I 
wim I could fairly pafs over in lilence. But as it has already 
been the fubject of more than one publication (dj, there can 
be no pretence for the omifllon. 

Mr. Ifaacfon, a fludent of medicine, had been feized with 
a fever, which in its progrefs exhibited the moft alarming 
fymptoms. Dr. Duncan was firft called in, and afterwards 
Dr. Monro. Dr. Robert Jones, a new graduate, and a 
friend to Mr. Ifaacfon, tampered with the nurfe to induce 
her fecretly to adminifter ftrongflimulant medicines : they 
were given, as he afferts, for about twenty four hours, with 
fuch effect that, on their next vifit, the phyficians " declar- 
" ed the patient free of fever," though before he had all 
the fymptoms of approaching death. In the afternoon, 
however, of the fame day, he was feized with a raging de- 
lirium. Jones in his alarm applied to his preceptor ; the 
preceptor being told that the nurfe defired to fee him, order- 
ed " her to be brought before him." When (he was 
brought before him, he complimented her by a folemn ap- 
peal to her underftanding concerning the great principles of 
his fyftem. " He endeavored to allure her ihat there was 
•* either no inflammation in the cafe at all, or that it was a 
u very different affection from the inflammation that phy- 
" ficians were acquainted with ; that inftead of requiring 
" bleeding and other evacuant antiphlogiftic means, it re- 
14 quired the very fame treatment which had been lall em- 

*' ployed 

(c) Obfervations, pp. lixii — i x x. 

(d) See Jones's Enquiry, p. p. 134 — 150. — Letter to Dr. R. Jones, 
by Andrew Duncan, M. D. Cadell. 1782. — Letter from Philalethes 
to Dr. Andrew Duncan, without date or title, announcing a reply to 
the former publication, which, I believe, never appeared. . 
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* ployed ; and he afferted with confidence that the inter* 
" million of the flimulant powers through the day was the 
" caufe of all that had happened ; that, in ftiort, the prefent 
ct affection was a difeafe of debility of the whole fyftem, 

predominant in the brain, in confequence of the great 
** finking of ftrength which conftantly follows a total ceffa- 
" tion of the ufe of fuch highly fbmulant powers. He 
" De gg e d therefore as the life of a fellow-creature was at flake, 
*' and as fhe had been ib late a witnefs of the good effects 
*' relulting from the method of cure, the continuance of 
" which he ftill recommended, that fhe would not allow 
*' prejudice and imprellions from the falfe theories of phy- 
" ficians, among whom fhe had been converfant, to prevail 
" over the high probability of fuccefs from this mode of 
" cure. He difmiffed her, after obtaining a promife that 
" fhe would continue the plan of cure in queftion.'Y^ 

Brown, for a comic figure, was not inferior to Sancho 
Panza ; nor indeed much unlike that entertaining perfon- 
age : and this clandefline conference, if it had been deline- 
ated by Cervantes, would have made a good companion for 
the nocturnal interview between Don Quixote and the 
venerable duenna, Donna Rodriguez. 

The patient, thanks be to fortune, /kill, or virtue ! re- 
covered. The Brunonians placed the cure to the credit of 
their practice, which they reported to have been fuccefsful 
after Dr. Duncan and Dr. Monro had given the patient 
over ; they publifhed the cafe ; they afferted that the cure 
" gave great vexation to the attendant phyficians and all 
" their partizans and with the policy ufual among ag- 
greffors, they complained that Dr. Brown was ill-treated, 
becaufe he was blamed in " the numerous circles of the 
" phyficians' friends and his enemies, while no opportunity 
" was offered him of vindicating himfelf from thefe charges/' 

The nurfe had threatened, if the fecret proceedings fhould 
tranfpire, to deny the performance of her part of what in the 
Enquiry is termed the paftion. Dr. Duncan, roufed by thefe 
rumors, applied for information to the nurfe and her afliftant, 

to 
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to Mr. Ifaacfon himfelf, to the miftrefs of the houfe where 
he lodged, to Mr. Edmund Goodwin, and Dr Monro. — 
In his letter he has puBlifhed their refpective atteftations 
and depofitions upon oath ; it appears that the clandeftine 
propofals were rejected, and that only one unfuccefsful at- 
tempt was made by the negociator himfelf to adminifter a 
dofe of his diffufible ftimulants. According to the nurfe's 
teftimony* Mr. Jones, on her firft refufal declared, if lhe 
" would do as he defired her, Mr. Ifaacfon would give her 
" a handfome reward when he recovered— that the medicine 
" he wifhed her to adminifter was a bottle of double rum, 
u of which (he was to give him a glafsful, with fifty drops 
u of laudanum in it, the firft night ; and another glafsful, 
u with one hundred drops of laudanum in it, the fecond 
" night, if the firft dofe fhould have a good effect. To this 
u propofal me anfwered, that if fuch medicines were ad- 
" miniftered to Mr. Ifaacfon in the ftate in which he then 
" was, he would not recover to reward either her or Mr. 
" Jones. To which he replied, that me was a damned 
" fool for refufing, and that he would give her two guineas 
" out of his own pocket if fhe would do it. She faid, that 
" if the beft graduate in Edinburgh would give her her apron 
" full of gold, (he would not." This woman depofed 
moreover, that one evening, while (he was employed apart, 
(he heard Mr. Ifaacion luddenly cry out, " Good God ! 
" what is this ? It is laudanum ! I am poifoned !" She 
then obferved Mr. Jones by the bedfide with a tea-cup, 
containing fome liquor, in his hand, which he fet down on 
the table, requefting the landlady to give it to Mr. Ifaacfon 
at a proper opportunity. The landlady afferts, that, late 
one evening, fhe faw Mr. Jones drop one hundred drops of 
laudanum into a tea-cup, and add fome wine, which he 
immediately carried into Mr Ifaacfon's room. She fol- 
lowed him : he endeavored to make Mr. Ifaacfon, who was 
fo far delirious that he did not appear to know Mr. Jones, 
fwallow the contents ; " on tailing the medicine, he fpit it 
* out of his mouth ; cried out that it was laudanum, and 
that he was poifoned ; but to the beft ot iier obfervation, 
E "he 
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ct he did not (wallow any of the medicine which," 

foon after, was thrown into the fire. 

The interview, which the nurfe herfelf vows, that (he held 
with Dr. Brown at his houfe, may caft fome fufpicion on 
her integrity. But (lie might have been thoughtlefs ; or, 
though determined to reject his fuit, (he might have been 
pleated with being folicited as arbitrefs between contending 
fyftems. The reft of the evidence is alfo confiftent with 
her testimony. 

Dr. Duncan's juft indignation urged him to an immedi- 
ate profecution, which, as he was allured by fome eminent 
advocates, would have terminated in the infliction of a fe- 
vere punifhment on the negociator. Dr. Monro difcour- 
aged this idea, for reafons which it would be injurious not 
to quote; they are thus affi^ned in the letter to Dr. Jones : 
" He was principally averfe to it on your account, becaufe 
" he confidered You in the light of an imprudent young 
"man — he imagined that the mal-practices might be fuffi- 
" ciently proved of you, although they could not be brought 
" home to Dr. Brown, whom he confidered as the original 
" aggreffor. He was averfe to it on account of Dr. Brown's 
" wife and infant child, who might have fuffered more fe- 
" verely by it than we could eafily forefee. And befides 
" this, he though*: there vvas but little danger that Dr. Brown 
** fhould repeat fuch practices, and {till lefs chance that he 
" would again find any ftudent to be his afliftant in the 
" manner that you had been." In thefe reafons Dr. Dun- 
can acquiefced. 

Dr. Brown's "character," we are informed, "was very 
"near ruined as a phyfician,and as a man (/)." By this in- 
trigue, all chance of lucrative employment in his profeflion, 
if he ever had any, was deftroyed. His character among 
his countrymen fuffered irretrievably ; nor have I courage 
without better documents to undertake his vindication. 
Dr. Duncan afTures me, that he knows of no reply to his 
letter ; and if any fatisfactorv ftatement could have been 
produced, it would have appeared in the Enquiry. The 

paflage, 

(/) Jones, p. i& 
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paflage, relative to this tranfaction, is evidently apologeti- 
cal ; but neither in that publication, nor in the letter of 
Philalethes, have I been able to find any plaufible exeufe 
for fuch a violation of good manners, and good moTals. 

Things and perfons are generally eftimated in the grofs ; 
and this unwelcome portion of my narrative, I fear, will 
raife in many minds a prejudice fatal to the credit of the 
following fyftem. Juft and judicious readers will, how- 
ever, difcriminate. And if, in the cafe of Bacon, the bafe- 
nefs of the magiftrate detracts not from the wifdom of the 
philofopher, why mould the imprudent or unjuftifiable 
means which Brown adopted to carry his principles into 
practice, influence our opinion concerning the juftnefs of 
thofe principles ? 

He fometimes difcovered the propenfity, fo common 
among the framers of fyftems, in a lefs offenfive way, 

A ftudent of medicine died of a low fever in fpite of the 
full and avowed ufe of diffufible flimulants. The body 
was opened ; feveral perfons were prefent ; among others 
the gentleman that informed me of the occurrence. Dur- 
ing the examination of the appearances, Brown with an air 
of great fagacity remarked that the body was unufualiyfrefh. 
The difledting furgeon, whom perhaps kindred devotion to 
Bacchus had infpired with tendernefs for the Doctor, re- 
plied that, confidering the circumflances, he had fcarce feen 
an inftance where putrefaction had made fuch little pro- 
grefs. "Then, gentlemen," rejoined the doctor, "I appeal 
" to you if we may net confider this as a clear proof of the 
"propriety of our practice." 

Brown was elected prefident of the Medical -Society in 
1776 and again in 1780. In what years he became a lec- 
turer and graduate in medicine, I muft leave to fome fu- 
ture biographer to fettle. Though he had attended the 
medical claffes at Edinburgh ten or eleven feflions [Mr. 
Wait,] he reforted to St. Andrews for a Doctor's degree. 
His pupils, I believe, following in his train, ftrove to give 
to his paflage the air of a triumphal progrefs ; he was cer- 
tainly accuftorned to relate with infinite fatisfaction the cir- 

circumftances 
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cumftances attending his graduation. He defcribed the pro- 
felfors beyond the Firth as overawed by his fame and pre- 
sence ; it is likely enough that they wifhed to exchange 
their diploma for his money with as much expedition as 
pofiible. 

For feveral years after 1780, and perhaps before, the 
profeflbrs, the phyficians to the infirmary, and the focieties 
were unceafingly annoyed by the adherents of Brown ; the 
Students' debates were carried to the higheft pitch of vio- 
lence , by the Medical Society a law Was pafled, and, I 
think, put in force, that if any member mould challenge 
another for any thing faid in debate, he fhould incur the 
penalty of expulsion. 

The efforts of the Brunonians to expofe the practitioners, 
who followed a different fyftem, are fully exemplified in a 
Letter on the management of patients in the Royal Infirmary 
(g). This letter was occafiOned by a reftriction annexed to 
the allowance of a very thin beef-ftake to a patient in that 
liolpital. It was exprefsly ordered that the Stake fhould 
not exceed one inch and five Sixteenths in length, or Seven 
eights of an inch in breadth. This, at leaft, is the meafure 
of the pattern (//). The tone, affumed in the commentary 
upon this text, is that of vehement invective r on the au- 
thority, as the writer Says, " of one of your own Students'* 
he gives the follow ftatement of the hofpital diet ; 

" The Common Fare. 

" Soldiers pay zs. 4a 1 . per week. 
f* Breakfaft— One roll of bread and a meafure of milk or beer. 

Dinner — One ditto, and a choppin of weak broth. 
a « Supper—The fame as breakfali. 

Common Patients. 
•? Breakfaft— If alf a rolj, and a meafure of milk or beer- 
** Dinner— One roll, and a choppin of weak broth, 
" Supper— The fame as breakfaft. 

« In 

U). Edinburgh, 1782, pp. 32. Signed Veri Amicus, 
{k\. Letter, p. 9. 
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11 In a few particular cafes, a little meat is allowed and 
< c other neceflaries, as may appear proper to the phyfician." 

He then notices the roaft beef and porter of St. George';: 
hofpital in London, and fubjoins this appeal : " Let me 
,*.« figure the cafe that you, Do&or, were plunged at once 
" into difeafe and beggary ; I put this plain queftion, whe» 
" ther would you choofe to be lodged and nurfed in St. 

George's hofpital, or to be depofited and ftarved in the 
*' Royal Infirmary, under fuch medical treatment as your 
" own ? Your viduals 1 ," he proceeds " are not only fcanty 
*' but bad. Your porridge isfometimes boiled almoft into 
f* water-gruel ; your broth is commonly much better qua- 
«' lified to operate as an emetic than to nourilh the fyftem ; 
" of your milk we need only fay that it refembles the reft 
«' which is fold in the ftreets of Edinburgh. Your beer is 
" not always tolerable even to the palate- of an alehoufe 
f? fcullion." None undoubtedly but members of the medical 
profeflion, can have an adequate conception of the wide- 
wafting mifery that daily ariles from want of iood, tuel and 
cloathjng. Qccafjonally, in diftrefsful feafons, the gnawing 
pains of hunger are afluaged by private charity ; and im- 
pending death or madnefs is prevented. But no effort is 
made to improve the predominant condition of the poor, 
though it is alike deftitute of comfort and of hope Ex- 
perience teaches how little they have to expedt from thofe 
Political Swindlers, who, under falfe pretences, ac- 
quire the power of fporting with the wealth and blood of 
nations. The wretchednels of imprifoned criminals remain- 
ed unredrefled only becaufe it was indiftinctly known ; the 
wretchednefs of the indigent is not more clearly underftood ; 
to expofe it fully to the eyes of the community is a work 
of extenfive beneficence referved for fome future Howard. 
"Vyhen it is atchieyed we fhall be aftonifhed at the propor- 
tion of human beings that languilh in mifery or perith 
prematurely ; the univerfal feelings of mankind will raife in 
behalf of thefe victims of penury j and their flefh will no 
longer be devoured by the luxurious creatures of corruption. 
$ut our Brunonian ** friend to truth," fecms to work upon 

the 
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the compaflion of his reader, merely for the purpofe of de- 
grading a few profeffors in the opinion of a fet of ftudents. 
Jf his letter contain material exaggerations, it could only 
ferve to bring the caufe of humanity into difrepute. 

In 1782 I remember to have fpent an evening in com- 
pany with Dr. Brown. He affumed the fovereignty of the 
circle, which confided principally of his difciples ; and no- 
body thought of difputing his title ; he difplayed uncom- 
mon vigour of imagination, but to me the figures he call- 
ed up were fo little agreeable, that I never defired his con- 
verlationa fecond time. Others received entertainment ; 
and by thofe who knew him well, he is remembered as 
" the beft companion in the word." His Doric dialect 
had nothing prepoffefling to an Englifri ear. It was fo 
broad as to leave me often uncertain of what he faid even 
in his lectures. And yet before he undertook the charge 
of a private tutor, he had attended an Englifh matter at Ed- 
inburgh, w for the purpofe of acquiring a proper pronuncia- 
*' tion and method of teaching that language, which he 
" had not before had an opportunity of being improved in." 
\T>. S.] But the vejligia ruris were not to be effaced, or 
elfe he had voluntarily refumed his original notes. 

Unprofitable adherence to the houfe of Stuart, had 
been relinquifhed at Oxford before my entrance : and 
Brown was the firft perfon I ever faw abfurd enough to 
profefs himfelf a Jacobite. He had feveral years fince em- 
braced political fentiments thus repugnant to thofe he once 
held, and which had now become almofl univerfally ex- 
tinct. Tn 1770, " I was furprized," fays a gentleman who 
had known him long, " to find the Doctor a warm ad- 
«< mirer of the ScottiiTi ariftocracy : the lairds of Clanronald, 
** Keppoch, and Gengary, were the theme of his eulogy ; 
*' and prints of fome of the chieftains who had joined the 
<c late Pretender were placed among the divinities of his 
"houfehold." No caufe for fuch a revolution in opinion, 
is affigned. It did not arife by analogy from his hof- 
tility to the profeffors, for it took place before his rupture 
with Dr. Cullen. This fpecies of fuperftitution eafily faf- 
tens upon the mind of the antiquary - 3 and Brown had paid 

attention 
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attention to the antiquities of his country. He was elected 
affiftant Latin fecretary to the Antiquarian Society of Ed- 
inburgh, without his folicitation or knowledge, and from 
the fole confideration of his literature, according to the 
Enquiry ; but this afiertion is contradicted by Dr. Duncan. 
His contradiction is founded on Mr. Cummyng's declara- 
tion when he propofed Brown, that " he knew him to be 
** very dehtous of obtaining the appointment.'* 

His conversation was full of contempt for the literature, 
talents, and doctrines of the medical profeffors, one great 
natural philofopher excepted. He continually criminated 
them as his perfecutors, and unjuft towards thofe ftudents 
who adopted his principles. This injuftice is faid to 
have appeared in unufual feverity on the examinations pre- 
vious to vraduation. In the Enquiry thefe complaints arc 
repeated ; and to fhew how much the right of private 
judgment was infringed in the article of inaugural diilerta- 
tions, the following correipondence is produced : the can- 
didate, it mould be premifed, was defirous of quoting the 
fixty-ninth, feventieth, and feventy-firft paragraphs from 
the Elementa Median* in a thefis on epilepfy. 
"Sir, 

*' A former experience of your civility prevents my apol- 
" ogizing for troubling you on the following occafion, viz. 

*' From a ftrict perufal and attention to my deffertation, 
" I find it neceftliry to folicit your approbation of inferring 
** the quotation I made from Dr. Brown's printed book, to 
f which you formerly objected. 

" Amongft many other reafons, I will fubmit the two 

following to your confideration : 

" i. That without it I am prevented from faying what 
«' I really believe, to the manifeft injury of my deffertation. 

■? 2. That I am deprived of the liberty other candidates 
" have always enjoyed in making quotations from any au- 
thor ; a privilege too, which was promifed me by Dr. Gregory. 

" As I wifh to have my deffertation printed immediately. 
<f your anfwer as foon as convenient, will oblige 

" Your humble fervant 

"J. Wainman." 

Thr 
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The anfwer was as follows t 

"Sir, 

" I objected to your quotation, as I have often done t& 

" quotations made by other candidates, not that it con- 

" tained the opinion of this doclor, or of that profejjbr ; but 

" that it contained fuch jargon, as could not fail to dif- 

*• grace the candidate, and of courfe the univerfky, which 

" gave fan&ion to its publication. As to the liberty you. 

"fay, 'candidates always enjoyed of making quotations 

** from any author, right or wrong,' I never heard of it be- 

'* fore, and am determined to give it no quarter ■, neither now 

*' nor hereafter." /P - » t A a/t 

(Signed.) Alexander Monro. 

I mufl: profefs myfelf incapable of entering into thefe 
fentiments : and 1 luppofe many readers will concur with 
me in regarding with contempt the 'patch-work of educa- 
tion ; whether- it confift of a fpecimen of penmanfhip, re- 
touched by the mafter for the honour of the fchool, or an 
inaugural fpecimen , garbled by the profeffors for the honour 
of the Univerfity. 

Obferving the fludents of medicine frequently to feefc 
initiation into the myfteries of free-mafonry, the author of 
the New Doctrine thought their youthful curiofity afforded 
him a chance of profelytes. In 1784 he inftituted a meet- 
ing of that fraternity, and entitled it, The Lodge of the 
Roman Eagle. The bufinefs was conducted in the Latin 
language, "which he fpoke with the fame fluency and ani- 
"mation as he fpoke Scotch. 1 was much diverted," add9 
Dr. Macdonald, "by his ingenuity in turning into "Latin 
all the terms ufed in mafonry." 

In unfolding his fyftem it was his practice firft to tranf* 
late the text book, fentence by fentence ; and then to ex* 
patiate upon the palFage. For moft of his pupils the trans- 
lation was a preliminary highly neceffary ; and he muft 
have confidered it as politic to combine literary with Scien- 
tific inftruction. The profpect of this double advantage, 
might perhaps, from time to time, bring him a few addi- 
tional hearers ; but whatever was the ablolute or compara- 
tive 
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tive merit of the theory he taught, his feats, I fear, were 
feldom crowded. 

The introductory lecture, if my memory is accurate, 
was intended to imprefs upon his audience a fenfe of the 
importance of the lecturer's difcoveries ; its effect was 
rather to render him ridiculous. The dread of pain and 
death eafily perfuade us that improvements in medicine are 
more beneficial than in any other art ; but when a man 
afferts the fuperior utility of his difcoveries to thofe of New- 
ton, he will with difficulty avoid the appearance of aflert- 
ing the fuperiority of his talents. The lecturer, in his 
cooler moments, would have been fenfible that lofty claims 
produce only laughter or refiftance. But his imagination 
eafily kindled ; he was thrown off his guard, and he ftrongly 
exprelTed what he fervently believed. He ufually pro- 
ceeded to open his fyftem with animation ; but he did not 
always perfevere with the fame fpirit. He was apt, as he 
advanced, to fail in punctuality of attendance. As the 
matter's ardour abated, flacknefs flole upon the pupils ; fo 
that his courfes not very unfrequently, I believe, flured the 
fate of Butler's ftory of the bear and fiddle. The nume- 
rous inaccuracies with which, in fpite of the remonftrances 
of his well-wifhers, he fuffered both editions of his Elements 
to pafs through the prefs evince his negligence in thofe con- 
cerns which might be fuppofed to lie nearefl his heart. 

His voice was in general hoarfe and almoft croaking, 
but "when he became animated, he had fine cadences 
"and pleafing tones, which took off all the uncouthnefs of 
"his accent and his manner." 

One of his pupils informs me that when he found him- 
felf languid, he fometimes placed a bottle of whifkey in 
one hand, and a phial of laudanum on the other; and that, 
before he began his lecture, he would take forty or fifty 
drops of laudanum in* a glafs of vvhifky ; repeating the dole 
four or five times during the lecture. Between the effects 
of thcfe ftimulants and voluntary exertion, he foon waxed 
warm, and by degrees his imagination was exalted into 
phrenzy, 

F The 
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The fubjoined quotation (hews that he fometimes en- 
deavoured to enforce his tenets in a manner not very ufual ^ 
conceiving it lay in hi^ power to remove certain objections 
deducible ''from the real or imagined inflammation of the. 
brain at the end of Typhus," and "from the inflamma- 
tory part of the gout," he called together a party of his 
confidential pupils. 

"He had brought on a flight fit of the gout by unufual. 
"exercife in walking.. This was an opportunity for mak- 
ing an experiment which was to decide the whole contro- 
"veriy. A perfon called for him before dinner, who was 
"in a way ot bufinefs that led him to drink in the morn- 
ing ; he expected a glafs from him and was gratified, 
"The Doctor for a reafon that the reader muft perceive, 
"collected half a dozen of his principal pupils to dinner, 
"and drank with them till he only, in confequence of what 
"he had taken before, was confiderably affected. He told 
" them he had planned fome degree of intoxication in or- 
"der to explain many inflammations, which were univer- 
" fally underftood to be accompanied with, or to depend 
"upon, phlogiftic diathefis. Before the application of the 
" ftimulus we fpeak of, he had not been able to put his in- 
'* flamed foot to the ground, but had fupported himfelf 
" in any little motion that he chofe to make through the 
"houfe, by his found extremity, aflifted by the ufe of his 
"ftaff j but before he difmuTed his company, he recovered 
"the perfect ufe of his affected leg (k)." 

A few words will defcribe the tenor of this unfortunate 
man's life, 'till his removal from Scotland. He was fo re* 
duced in his circumftances as to be committed to prifon 
for debt, where his pupils attended his lectures. In the 
abufe of intoxicating liquors he obferved no moderation.. 
In 1775 Mr. Wait found him drinking water only. His 
fltuation, about that time, would have roufed almofl any 
man to a ftruggle with this deftructive habit. His preface 
difclofes the reafon of his fobriety. Finding the gout re- 
turn with feverity, after fome perfeverance in this experi- 
ment 

(k) Enquiry, p. 134. 
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tnent of abftemioufnefs, he returned to the bottle, and 
never afterwards relinquifhcd it. 

His profped of maintaining himfelf by teaching medi- 
cine at Edinburgh becoming every year worfe ; he at length 
carried into execution a defign which he had long medi- 
tated, and to which he had received fome encouragement. 
In 1786, therefore, he embarked for London, bearing in 
mind mod probably, if he did not utter, Scipio's exclama* 
tion againft the ingratitude of his country. Immediately 
on his arrival, an incident befel him which I have heard Mr. 
Murray, the bookfelier of Fleet-ftreet, relate in proof of his 
fimplicity. The peculiarity ot his appearance, as he moved 
along— a fhort fquare figure with an air of dignity, in a 
black fuit which heightened the fcarlet of his cheeks and 
nofe — fixed the attention of fome gentlemen in the ftreet. 
They addrefTed him in the dialed of his country ; his heart, 
heavy as it mult have been from the precarioufnefs of his 
fituation, and diftance from his accuftomed haunts, ex- 
panded at thefe agreeable founds. AconVerfation enfued, 
and the parties, by common confent, adjourned to a tav- 
ern. Here the ftranger was kindly welcomed to town ; 
and after the glafs had circulated for a time, fomething was 
propofed by way of fober amufement — a game at cards, or 
whatever the Dodor might prefer. The Dodor had been 
too civilly treated to demur, but his purfe was fcantily fur- 
nifhed, and it was neceffary to quit his new friends in fearch. 
of a fupply. Mr. Murray was the perfon to whom he had 
recourfe ; the reader will not wonder that his interference 
iliould have fpoiJed the adventure. 

A London fharper of another denomination afterwards 
tried to make advantage by the Dodor. This was an in- 
genious fpeculator in public medicines. He thought a com- 
pofition of the moft powerful ftimulants might have a run, 
under the title of Dr. Brown's exciting pill ; and for the 
privilege of his name offered him a lum in hand by no 
means contemptible, as well as a fhare of the contingent 
profits. Poor Frown, needy as he was, fpurned at the pro- 
pofal. 

^'"^^ -ifrr it 
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It is eafy to anticipate the remainder of my tale. Change. 

of refidence wrought no change of conduct. Some of his 
friends were difgufted by thole habits which repetition had 
unalterably fixed. In dictating Brown's relolutions, pride 
had always its (hare : Cullen, who never mentioned his 
abilities without praife, ufed to add, that his temper ren- 
dered it difficult to deal with him. At the prefent period 
I have been told, and I can eafily believe, that he was 
more impracticable than ever. He fpoke in fanguine terms 
of the probability that his fyftem would become at length 
triumphant but whatever he faid or imagined, he effected 
little. He attempted to open, but never, I underftand, 
completed a courfe of lectures in London. In 1787 he 
published, without his name, thofe " Obfervations," from 
which I have already borrowed a pafHige. He could not 
in realon expect to find a cordial welcome among his breth- 
ren in England. Public opinion can alone awe the body 
of eftablimed phyficians in any country into toleration of 
innovators ; and knowledge on this fubject was too little 
diffufed for public opinion to operate with effect in his fa- 
vor. Thefe *f Obfervations" were therefore properly in- 
tended for general perufal ; but the author was extremely 
defective in the talent of rendering fcience popular. Nor 
was he patient or rich enough to wait for the beneficial con- 
sequences that might have refulted, if he could have ren- 
dered his doctrine a fubject of univerfal curiofity. 

He perhfted in his old irregularities for fome time, med-. 
itating great defigns, with expectations not lefs ardent than 
if the fpring of life, in all its bloom of hope, had been 
opening before him. At length on the feventh of October, 
1788, when he was about fifty-two years of age, he was 
feizcd with a fatal fit of apoplexy. He died, if I am not 
mifinformed, in the night, having fwallowed as he went to 
bed a very large dofe of laudanum ; a fpecies of dram to 
which he had, indeed, been long addicted. He was at this 
time about to begin a courfe of lectures. I am allured by 
one who had feen him the evening preceding his death, that 
his appearance did not betray any tokens of diftrefs ; nor 

was 
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was it apparent that his conftitution had run much into 
decay fince his departure from Scotland, 

When Cullen, two years afterwards, died in embarra£ed 
circumftances, his friends obtained public aid for his family. 
Brown's deftitute widow and children were faved from dif- 
trefs by private beneficence ; but it cannot be expected 
that the contributions, railed for that purpofe, mould hav* 
proved fuffkient for their permanent fupport, 

Dr. Brown's family has been already mentioned as nu» 
merous : he left two fans and four daughters. His eldeft 
ion is now ftudying medicine at Edinburgh, where he has 
experienced great liberality from the profelTow and the fo- 
cieties of ftudents. His talents will, I hope, meet with a 
more adequate compenfation than thofe of his unfortunate 
father. 

In the recital of this fcanty information, my own fenti* 
ments have fluctuated fo much that I am doubtful wheth- 
er I have preferved impartiality, or (hall appear confident 
in the diftribution of pity, ridicule, cenfure, and applaufe, 
among the incidents of Brown's life. Yet the peculiarities 
by which he was diltinguiflied, appear obvious enough. 
He was endowed with uncommon fufceptibility to impref- 
fions. By whatever object they were touched, the fpfings 
of his nature bent deeply inwards ; but they immediately 
rebounded with equal energy. This quality is the founda- 
tion of all moral and intellectual fuperiority ; but, unhap- 
pily, the (Irong feelings and bold refolutions of Brown were 
not improved into fteady principles, i^e never feems to> 
have taken pains to form a fyftem of conduct advantageous 
to himfelf, and juft towards others. As foon as he loft the 
controul of fuperftitiqn, his high fpirits hurried him into the 
mod intemperate excels ; and, at a later period, his actions 
can only be regarded as the plunges of defpair. The ten- 
dernefs with which his cordiality infpired thofe who knew 
him formerly, I could demonftrate by a variety of teftimo- 
nies. By a writer already quoted, he is flyled " a man of 
infinite goodnefs of heart («).'* Dr. S concludes his 

communication 

(>?) Analyt. Rev. See above. 
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communication with thefe expreflions : " He was pofTeffed 
*' q£ a great mind that fupported him inthemidft of all his 
*< diftrefles. He defpifed riches ; detefted every thing 
" bafe, and poffeffed fuch opennefs of heart as to be liable 
" to be taken in by every knave. '* — He undoubtedly com- 
mitted an error, which has often been productive of fatal 
confequencesto perfons accuftomed to fcientific fpeculation. 
He gave mankind credit for a more lincere regard for truth, 
and an higher fenfe of its importance, than they have en- 
tertained in any age. He imagined, perhaps, that Plato's 
fally concerning Virtue was applicable to Science. He 
therefore utterly neglected thofe arts by which the imagin- 
ation is captivated ; and trufting to their intrinlic value, 
bluntly challenged acceptance for his opinions. 

Cicero and Bacon were his favourite authors j in his ela- 
borate compofitions he imitated the Roman orator with 
affectation ; and it muft be confeffed, that by taking ad- 
vantage of the penury and want of precilion, which Lucre- 
tius and Cicero fo loudly lament, he has fucceeded to his 
utmoft wimes in conftructing a flyle of clafiical obfeurity. 
He could, however, write otherwife, and unite at will perf- 
picuity with purity. This may be afcertained by examin- 
ing the dhTertations, which he furnifhed, at lead, with their 
Latin garb. Several are preferved in a well-known collec- 
tion {o) ; but for an obvious reafon I muft leave it to the 
curious reader to difcover, by private enquiry, which were 
compofed by Brown. 

Bacon he admired not only for his mafterly furvey of 
univerfal fcience, but likewife, as Dr. Macdonnel acutely 
conjectures, becaufe that great author appeared to counte- 
nance him in the difrefpect with which he treated his pre- 
'decefibrs. — He had little medical erudition. At firft he 
probably read more than ordinary ftudents ; but after he 
had constructed his theory, he feldom peruled or confulted 
any medical author. He was impatient when any difficul- 
ty was ftarted which he did not fee clearly how to folve (p) : 

nor 

(o) See Thefaurus Medicus, ni. and iv. Edinburgh, 1785. 
(j>) Dr. Macdonnel. 
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lior would he ever acknowledge any exception to his prin- 
ciples. An argument againft his fundamental proportions* 
which I had mentioned in converfation to a favourite pu- 
pil, was communicated one evening, to the mafter in my 
pretence, a little before the hour of lecture. He faid little 
in reply at the moment. But it appeared that the objec- 
tion worked upon his mind ; in the courfe of his lecture he 
waxed unexpectedly warm ; and at laft, addrefled himfelf 
particularly to the pupil who had ftated the objection. He 
did not attempt to expofe its futility, as might eafily have 
been done ; but, exhorting him to naffer no insinuations 
to divert his attention from the doftrine, he proceeded to 
deliver againft the exercife of the underftanding, a diflua- 
five that might have done credit to the pulpit. 

The Obfervations, and the Elements of Medicine, are 
all the productions which he avowed. But there prevailed 
a fufpicion, and it has been publicly mentioned (q), that he 
was the author of the Enquiry, publifhed in the name of 
Dr. Jones. By his mod confidential difciples I have been, 
aflured, that they never heard him drop an hint of having 
aflifted in its compofition. In manner it certainly bears a 
flrong refemblance to the " Obfervations there are, be- 
sides, as the reader may ob'ferve in my- quotations, forms of 
exprefiion peculiar to Scotland j but the profefled author 
may be faid to have derived the one from his preceptor, and 
the other from the country in which he refided. This 
book, we are told, was compoled as fpeedily as it could have 
been tranfcribed by an ordinary hand. It is unqueftiona- 
bly ill arranged, tedious, uncouth, arrogant, and illiberal ; 
yet it contains paflages prefenting jufler views of medicine 
than I remember to have ellewhere feen, and conceived in 
the genuine fpirit of Bacon. 

He deligned a Latin elementary treatife of morality on- 
philofophical principles (r) — Elementa Morum j but he ne- 
ver, perhaps, committed any portion of fuch a work to pa- 
per. We may fairly prefume that it would have been 

JWjjKi'* original, 
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original, luminous, and profound. And fincc no man 4 not 
deeply {killed in fuch knowledge, as phyficians fliould pof- 
fefs, will ever trace back human actions and paflions, along 
their winding courle, to the fountain head, the failure of 
Brown's defign may be regretted as an heavy loft to litera- 
ture. 



Having received a little additional information, too late 
for infertion in the proper place, I annex it here. To Mr. 
Wait's account of his quicknefs in mattering languages, it 
may be added, " that Brown difplayed a genius for litera- 
ture far fuperior to any lcholar that had ever been, under 
"the care of Mr. Cruikflianks. In the courfe of two years, 
"he could read all the Latin claflics with the utmoft 
"facility ; in the Greek language, he made the fame re- 
"markable proficiency." This intelligence comes from 

Dr. S , who likewife mentions the aftonilhing power 

of his memory, and adds, that he firft went toDunle fchool 
in 1 75 1, when he muft have been above fourteen years of 
age. The fact is remarkable, as he does not appear to 
have been before inftructed in the rudiments of the learned 
languages. The fame gentlemap confirms my account of 
The motives of his ftrenuous application. "The leading 
"members of the feceding congregation at Duns, to which 
"his parents belonged, were (truck with the proofs of ca- 
pacity he manifefted at the country-fchool, where he 
"learned reading and writing ; they encouraged him to go 
"to the grammar- fchool, that he might be afterwards edu- 
cated as one of their minifters, expecting he would greatly 
"contribute to the promotion of their particular inter- 
«< e ft." 

I have pleafure in recording that, by advice of the friend 
who brought him the firft thefis to tranflate, he addrefled 
a Latin letter, to the late excellent Alexander Monro, 
then profeffor of Anatomy at Edinburgh, requefting gratui- 
tous admiflion to his lectures. Having fucceeded in this 
inftance, he applied in the lame manner to the other med- 
ical profeflbrs. 

His 
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His intercourfe with Cullen forms the moft curious part 
of Brown's hiftory. The following memorandum includes 
his reafons for diflatisfaction with his patron, as they were 
affigned loon after the feparation to a perfon who acknow- 
ledged his talents, without being a partizan in his difputes, 
or a follower of his doctrines. — "They lived upon the 
"ftricteft intimacy for many years ; and Brown could call 
"for a bottle of wine in Cullen's houfe, when he pleafed. 
"During all that time no man in Brown's company could 
" contradict any of Cullen's opinions without danger of 
"offending him. After the quarrel, he faid Cullen had 
"promifed him his intereft for the firft vacant chair in the 
"college ; but when the late Dr. Gregory died, inftead of 
" ufing his intereft in Brown's favour, he did the reverfe — 
"that, to try him further, Brown petitioned for admifiion. 
"into the philofophical fociety, but was rejected through 
" Cullen's means." Here only on one fide of the queftion 
is fhewn : and the reprefentation comes from a man of im- 
petuous paflions, who, to obtain our full confidence, mould 
either have been lefs violent in defending or oppofing Cul- 
len. — Complaints of difappointed expectations are ftill 
more common in the intercourfe of patronage, than of faith- 
lefs vows in that of gallantry ; this happens, I fuppofe, be- 
caufe offers and promifes are extracted from harmlefs ex- 
prefiions, by which perfons who amufe themfelves with 
gallantry and patronage, do not intend to convey any par- 
ticular meaning. 
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OF Dr. BROWN's PRIVATE PRACTICE. 



TO fome readers it may appear ftrange that I fliould 
have finimed the life of a phyiician, who caufed fo great 
an uproar in the medical world, without more particular 
notice of his private practice. I enquired with fome ioli- 
citude, but in vain, whether during the long period of his 
ftudies he was peculiarly obfervant of difeafes. One cir- 
cumftance I have lately learned ; and it will furprize thofe 
who believe him to have inculcated contempt for the fcien- 
ces auxiliary to medicine : my authority however is un- 
queftionable. The feafon before he became an indepen- 
dent lecturer, he was induftrious to acquire more minute 
anatomical knowledge than he had gained by attendance 
on the public lectures ; and for fome time attended a pri- 
vate instructor at five o'clock in the morning, and contin- 
ued with him for two hours ; botanical information was 
added, on thefe occafions, to the anatomical. He had for- 
merly been advifed by Cullen to qualify himfelf for giving 
demonftrations in anatomy. Nothing could be imagined 
fo entirely repugnant to his turn of mind ; no wonder, 
therefore, the advice was not followed. 

Brown fomewhere condefcends to fpeak of his own " ve- 
ry large practice j" but this is a compliment which every 
medical writer apparently thinks that ufage juftifies him in 
paying to himfelf. 

I remember to have heard of an houfe at Edinburgh, 
which the Brunonians opened for the reception of poor pa- 
tients ; probably they were not able to procure funds for 
its permanent fupport. The founder of the feet was, I 
believe, feldom confultedbut in cafes given up as hopelefs ; 
and he was then apt to fpeak with imprudent confidence. 

According to Dr. S , " his wifli to ride in his carriage 

" would, in all probability, have been gratified, had it not 
" been prevented by his fudden death afterwards in Lon- 
" don.'* If this furmife is founded upon any real tokens 
of approaching profperity, I could wifh they had been 
afTigned. For Brown went to London with no favourable 

omens. 
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omens ; every extraneous circumftance was againft_ him, 
and what elfe could avail him in a place, where it is well 
known to men of obfervation, that fuccefs hasfeldom been 
in proportion to merit ? Dr. Johnson, who mud have 
witneffed phvfician after phyfician carrying away the prize 
of public favour from competitors, far fuperior in particu- 
lar fkill and general abilities, declares that " in a great city 
" medical reputation is, for the moft part, totally cafual." 
« By an acute obferver," he fubjoins, " who had looked on 
" the tranfadions of the medical world for half a century, 
a very curious book might be written on the fortune of phy- 
ficiamr The idea appears to me fo happy that I (ball ven- 
ture to profecute it through a few pages. 

Such a book, with a due extenfion of the plan, would 
afford opportunities for difplaying profeffional fcience, wit, 
knowledge of the world, and benevolence. For if it be true 
that many have been received in the name of the goddefs 
of health, who were, in reality, not the lead a&ive among 
the minifters of death, the miftake deferves to be cleared 
up ; and a proper explanation would be better than " cu^- 
" rious it would not only teach how fome members of 
the faculty have contrived to retain a privilege which the 
priefthood has loft, but furnilh I know not how much ufe- 
ful inftrucl;ion befides. 

OF REPUTATION IN PHYSIC. 
On the moft fuperficial enquiry, it would be manifefe 
that this man profpered becaufe he had been of .a certain 
univerfity ; another, merely becaufe he belonged to a par- 
ticular feci: ; a third, becaufe he happened to be in the way 
of procuring a recommendation to fome leader in politics 
or falhion. A great number would be feen to have fuc- 
ceeded in life for the fame reafon precifely that Falftaff 
fucceeds upon the ftage. Few analyfe their fenfations, and 
the firft imprefiion made by thefe adventurers was pleafing. 
As far as the dramatic perionage is concerned, the reafon 
is unqueftionable, but it by no means applies fo happily to 
the other cafe. The qualities producing the happy im- 
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preflion, have, in truth, frequently borne no nearer a rela- 
tion to profeflional merit, than Falftaff's pleafantry to folid 
worth of character ; in a variety of inftances, they have been 
no other than fymrnetry of features or foftnefs of addrefs. 

It is calamitous enough for individuals, labouring under 
difeafe, to fall into bad or indifferent hands j but when the 
caprice of fortune elevates her worthlefs favourites to the 
firft: eminence in fo important a profeflion as medicine, a 
more extenfive injury is done to fociety than we fhould at 
firft imagine. To calculate its amount requires a great 
deal of thought. Befide the mifchief they perpetrate with 
their own hands, thefe intruders occupy the ftation due (if 
the general welfare is -to fettle the precedence), to phyfi- 
cians of enlarged views, who would make a beneficial ufe 
of its advantages, and impel the defective art on towards 
perfection. Is an example necefTary to enable you to con- 
ceive what might be effected by the powerful influence of 
medical men, enjoying the confidence of the great ? A. 
number may be given, but one will fuffice ; and it is the 
better for its fimplicity. We have not obfervations from 
which we can certainly deduce the difference, in point of 
efficacy, between certain warm medicinal fprings and com- 
mon water, heated to the fame temperature. The pro- 
blem, merely for its curiofity, deferves to be folved ; and 
it happens to be peculiarly interefling to that order, from 
which doctors in vogue receive their ampleft gratuities. 
They have fliewn little anxiety for the removal of this dif- 
ficulty, either for their own direction in practice, or by way 
of return to their benefactors. 

They will too often, I fear, be found to have been worfe 
than inattentive to the advancement of their art ; and to 
have difcouraged ufeful inveftigations by insinuation, if not 
by direct oppofition. Pride and avarice will always com- 
bine to render a profperous adventurer in medicine, whofe 
views are narrow, jealous of improvements and hoftile to 
improvers. The internal monitor whifpers that it was not 
by knowledge he rofe, but by knowledge he may fink. It 
is therefore the conftant expedient of dullnefs to perfuade 
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the world that men of genius are deficient in judgment ; 
though it be certain that the very perfons who have been 
moft remarkable for devifmg new means of relieving dif- 
trefs and removing uncertainty, have alio been the moft 
acute in difcerning the real relations of things. Still, how- 
ever, the old way is judged the fafejl 9 and crafty mediocrity 
treasures up the fpoils of the credfclous and the rich. 

It is poflible to mealure the number of degrees by which 
medicine is more imperfect than it would have been if the 
public was not fo liable to mifplace its confidence, and had 
not actually fo often mifplaced it. For. this purpofe, our 
enquirer, I apprehend, will find in the progrefs of a kin- 
dred art, a ftandard of eafy application. Let it be fuppo- 
fed that a fucceffion of men of fpecious carriage and mean 
talents had nourilhed for a century paft, in the place of 
our great improvers of furgery. Then good part of their 
difcoveries would have been loft, for we cannot believe that, 
tinder difcouragement, and with inferior opportunities, Pott, 
Hunter, and their predeceflbrs could have rendered equal 
fervices to humanity. Of thefe fervices a concife but clear 
account mould be given ; the fame fcrutiny fhould then 
be extended to the labours of the phylicians that have 
flourifhed during the fame period ; it may begin with 
RadclifTe, and be carried down to our own times. Thus 
ordinary readers would be put in a condition to judge how 
far it betrays a fpirit of wanton difparagement, to afiirm 
that a phyfician'in a great city, "is the mere plaything of 
"fortune, they that employ him, not knowing his excel- 
"lence, nor they that reject him, his deficience (5);" thefe 
alTertions, if they be well-founded, inevitably lead to a con- 
clufion more important than fatisfaclory, for however we 
may be ftartled, we muft infer that the great eft repute in 
medicine affords Jcarce the flightej prefumption of fuperior Jkil- 
fulnefs. 

Of the fortunate fons of Efculapius, feveral have been 
wary enough not to expofe themfelves to criticifm ; in moft 
cafes, however, we have memorials fufficient to guide our 
(s) Johnfon's Life of Akcnfide. 
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judgment ; fome have left written documents of their pow- 
ers ; here the proportion between reputation and ability 
can be eftimated with great precilion. 

Confidering that his enquiry can be ufeful only by incul- 
cating falutary circumfpecTion, our author mould not be 
deterred by the firft fentiments of repugnance which the 
attack would excite in many minds, nor by the refpect due 
to his virtues, from examining the title of the celebrated 
Pothergill to prefent confidence, or pofthumous reputa- 
tion. He mould infift the more on this decifive example, 
becaufe Fothergill really appears to have done his beft to- 
wards improving the art that enriched him ; and becaufe 
it would be difficult to prove that any among his equals in 
popularity, have performed, or could have performed 
greater things. How far he excelled in fagacity of difcrim- 
Snation, or fertility of refources, would be eafily (hewn by 
an impartial furvey of his works ; and little doubt would 
remain whether his patients would have fuftained much 
difadvantage, or our prefent ftock of information much 
diminition, if any well-meaning man of plain fenfe had 
moved in his fphere. If the fmallefl fcruple mould be left, 
there exifls a piece of evidence which it may be the more 
difficult to refift, as it comes from the mouth of the worthy 
Doctor himfelf. Fothergill and others, have been heard 
by Dr. G. Fordyce, ".to ftate in a ferious harangue, their 
€ 'infpiration, not only in the knowledge of difeafes with- ! 
"out enquiring into their external appearances, but in mak- 
** ing prefcriptions to flow from their pen, without any pre- 
" vious compofition in their mind ; not in compliance 
"with the prejudices of their patients, but from their own 
" belief (/)." 

From fuch a comparative eftimate, the chief reafon why 
furgery has fo far diftanced medicine, would appear. Should 
it be faid that furgery muft, from its nature, have outftrip- 
ped medicine, as mechanical phylofophy neceffarily attain- 
ed fome degree of perfection before chemiftry, the juftnefs ' 
of the obfervation may be acknowledged. But after alib- 

/ .\* eral 
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cral allowance for this caufe of inequality the author of the 
Inveftigation would find a far more powerful caufe neceffa- 
ry to account for the whole effect. — He might corroborate 
his inference by an enumeration of the improvements ac- 
tually made in medicine ; from which it would be evident 
that they have been principally owing to perfons enjoying 
moderate reputation in the country. 

Objections will occur to hafty reafoners ; and thefe 
the author muft take care to obviate. " A phyfician of 
" great eminence may be too bufy to write ; he may, alfo, 
** be highly ufeful in his generation without leaving any 
"traces of his fkill behind." He could not, however, well 
be more bufy than feveral of the mod eminent furgeons, 
who have found time to write extenfive treatifes ; moreo- 
ver, his practice and converfation, without the aid of his 
pen, would fo widely fpread the knowledge of his difcove- 
ries, that the patients of every village apothecary would 
have caufe to blefs the London luminary of phytic. 

The anfwer to thefe objections affords a criterion, by 
which we fha.ll be as little liable to be deceived, as when 
we judge of the value of a fruit-tree by its produce. If a 
phyfician has attained to great eminence without having made 
fome afjignable improvement in phyjic, if he has neither execu- 
ted nor promoted any dejigns, tending to this end, he may be 
fafely Jet down as the narrow-minded creature of a? tifice, or 
the fpoiled child of chance. In an age where every incident 
is brought within reach of every eye, we may with perfect: 
fafety apply to perfonages fo confpicuous the maxim of the 
fchoolmen, that "what does not appear, is to be reputed 
"not to exift." 

The. work in queftion doubtlefs requires courage as well 
as other valuable qualities ; yet the author, it I do not 
miftake, would incur lefs danger at prefent than at any 
preceding period. The poflefibrs of furreptitious or acci- 
dental fame, would infallibly join in crying or hunting him 
down, and by figns of alarm bear witnefs to the merit of 
the production. But I havereafon to believe that the com- 
bination would fail in bringing it into total difcredit. Sorn^ 
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progrefs has been made in arranging the peculiar properties 
of animated nature, and in recommending to mankind the 
knowledge of themfelves. A feries of proportions, ex- 
prelTed in intelligible .language, and capable of comparifon 
with appearances, 'has been formed. Thefe proportions, 
v. L i eh, occur principally in the writings of Dr. Brown, Mr. 
Hunter, and the author of Zoonomia, may be regarded as 
the foundation of a new fcience, not lefs generally interest- 
ing than any of the preceding : for it would be difficult 
to affign a reafon why the celeftial motions, the working of 
machines, or chymical phaenomena,mould be objects of libe- 
ral curiofity ; to the exclufion of the effects produced by the 
principle of life. One reafon, of which the force will not 
be eaiily eluded, may be afligned in behalf of the latter 
ftudy. It directly tends to promote the well-being, and 
prolong the exiftence, of the ftudent. The time therefore 
cannot be far diftant, when inftruction concerning the cau- 
ies of health and difeafe will be acknowledged to form a 
neceflary part of all rational education ; and the nearer we 
approach to this period, with lefs hazard may the analyfis 
propofed by Johnfon, with the plati fo enlarged, and the 
purpofe fo ennobled, be executed. 

There is, flill, an addition which, in my opinion, would 
contribute fomewhat to precision, and fomewhat to fecure 
the fick againft the danger of medical {laughter. This 
appendix I mould call Jatrologi a, a denomination from 
which the learned reader may infer, that I have in view 
fome fuch application of the Linnssan method to Phyfi- 
cians, as Baron Born has exemplified in his clarification of 
Monks. 

If thofe affeniblages of human animals, that constitute 
political focieties, were arranged according to the nature of 
their occupations, one clafs would confift of individuals, 
depending for their fupport upon opinion. This clafs, be- 
ing provided with a name of Greek origin, might be easily 
fpht into orders ; of thefe orders the medical tribe would 
make one. We have the order broken into genera ready 
to our hands : of the distribution into fpecies (which is 
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more difficult) a fpecimen is fubjoined. — Our writer's prc- 
fent concern is only with the genus — Doclor of Phyjic- 
This genus we may fubdivide into fections, or groups ; as 
Linnaeus fometimes manages with genera, comprehending 
a number of fpecies. 

SECT. I. 

Doctors as defrous, at lea/l, of doing good and extending 
knoivledge, as of amajfing wealth. 

i. The philanthropic Doctor, D. equally fenfible of the 
importance and imperfection of medicine ; compares the 
phienomena of health and difeafe with unwearied affiduity 
that he may form a juft arrangement of the actions of life, 
perfuaded that this is the only fure guide in medical practice; 
cautioufly tries new remedies, and abides by the beft; beats 
the coverts of fcience, that he may himfelf ftart fomething 
ufeful ; is humane in his conduct, not fo much from fud- 
den impulfes of the paffion of pity, as from a fettled con- 
viction of the mifery prevailing among mankind. 

Var. a. The fliy philauth. D. fick with difguft at the 
manoeuvres of his intriguing brethren, runs into the oppo- 
fite extreme, and keeps too clofely retired from public no- 
tice. 

Var. b. The renegado phil. D. poflemng activity of 
mind and integrity of principles ; relinquilhcs the practice 
of phylic, partly for the fame reafon as Var. a. and partly 
from diflatisfaction with its helplefs ftate ; applies his tal- 
ents to literature or fcience. 

Obf. i. Several of thej^reateft acceflions to human 
knowledge are owing to this fecond variety. 

Obf 2. A careful examination and comparifon of thefe 
two varieties, with fome of the fucceeding fpecies, will elu- 
cidate the nature of thofe phyticians, that have ufually had 
great local vogue. 

More frequent than formerly— not apt to flourim in 
great cities — otherwife not confined to any particular fitu- 
ation. As felf-love grows more enlightened, the more com- 
mon will this fp. of D. become, till it fupplants all the 
H others 
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ethers ; man being an animal lefs liable to be duped as hia 
ignorance decreafes. 

SECT, II. 

D. Mere colletlors of fees, regardlefs of medical fcknee\ 
given to artifice and intrigue ; each fpecies aft a its own man- 
ner. 

3, The bullying Doctor D. 
■ Inexorabilis, aeer 
looks big, ftruts, fwaggers, fwears. 

Obf. Surgeons, in our times, more frequently bear thefe 
marks. According to a mod acute contemporary author, 
the famous R.adcliffe was a complete fpecimen of the 
Bullying D. "With fmall Ikill in phyfic, and hardly any 
" learning, he got into practice by vile arts. — He would ne- 
" gleet a nobleman that gave exorbitant fees j" and to height- 
"en the infult by contraft "at the fame time carefully at- 
"tend a fervant or mean perfon for nothing — he was furly 
f'and morofe ; treated his patients like dogs — extended his 
"infolence even to the Royal Family — fcorned- to confnlt 
"with his betters on what emergency foever - y looked down 
"with contempt on the mod deferving of his profeflion, 
"and never would confer with any phyfician who would not 
" pay homage to his fuperior genius ; creep to his humour, 
"and never approach him but with the flavilh obfequiouf- 
"nefs of a court flatterer.** 

3. The bacchanalian Doctor. D. given to fottimnefs, if 
not to drunkennefs — generally fomewhat of the Bully. 

4. The folemn Doctor. D. with garb, voice, geftures, 
and equipage y contrived to overawe weak imaginations, and 
hide the futility of his art. 

Obf 1. D. of this remarkable fpecies firft practifed phy» 
fie with pomp : they invented or borrowed frorrTthe other 
profeflions thofe barbarious habiliments, of which ridicule 
has but lately (tripped phyficians. In times, when an huge 
wig, or a flowing gown, Could more effectually command 
refpect than found morality, fubftantial juftice, or ufeful 
(kill,, the ftratagem fucceeded to admiration. 

Obf 2. D. of this fpecies, when a pretext offers, fpeak 
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©ftentaqioufly of (heir experience — never fufpecting any of 
their -hearers may know that there are underftandings which 
multiplicity of appearances ferves but to confound. 

5. The flub- hunting Doc tor. D. frequenting the crowded 
haunts of men ; pufhing himfelf forward, faluting all ht 
knows, and all who will know him j talking much and loud. 

■Obf In England, D. of this fpecies have of late been 
frequently feen in paroxyfms of frantic loyaky, and of a- 
vifme in France. 

6. The burr Doctor. D. faftening himfelf upon you as 
tenacioufly as the heads of the noifome weed ( centaurea 
calcitrapa), from which the trivial name of the fp. is taken, 
fix upon your cloaths. 

Obf. Nothing in art, but the juggler's addrefs in mak- 
ing you take what card he pleafes out of a pack, equals the 
dexterity with which D. of this fp. force themfelves on pa- 
tients. 

7. The wheedling Doctor. D. with an everlafting fmirk 
upon his countenance — frequent at the polite end of large 
cities, and at places of fafhionable refort. 

Var. a. The Adonis wheedling D. D. with an handfome 
face, joined to the wily addrefs, chara&eriftic of the fp. — 
flourifhes as watering places ; fometimes joins to his pro- 
feffion the trade of a fortune-hunter ; and if he fucceeds, 
"gives phyfic to the dogs." 

Obf. i. D. of this fp. when moft moderate, prefcribe 
for every rich patient two draughts a day, and one night 
draught, beiide pills and powders. Hence needlefsly to 
fwailow naufeous drenches may be numbered among the 
curfes of wealth. 

Obf. 2. The Adonis D. has fooner or later a patient of 
note, ill of a fever or fome difeafe, that ufually terminates 
favourably j in cafe of recovery the female bufy-bodies of 
the place, exert their fpirit of cabal in behalf of the won- 
der-working youth, and his fortune is made. 

8 The cafe-coining Doctor. D. publishing forged or fair 
fified cafes. 

Obf. "A very fertile fource of falfe fa&s has been opened 

"for 
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" for fome time part. This is, in fome young phyficians, 
" the vanity of being the authors of obfervations which 
"are often too haftily made, and fometimes, perhaps* very 
"entirely dreffed in the clofet. We dare not at prefent be 
"more particular ; but the next age will difcern many in- 
"ftances of perhaps the direct falfehoods, and certainly the 
"many miflakes in fact, produced in the prefent age, con- 
cerning the virtues and powers of medicines." 

Cullen. Mater. Med. I. 153. 
A-kin to this flagitious abufe is the practice of purchaf- 
ing falfe atteftations, on oath, for advertifements ; and 
what is {till worfe in effect, though not in intention ; a 
cuftom beginning to prevail among perfons of diftinction — < 
who cannot be fuppofed capable of difcriminating difeafes, 
or deciding on the efficacy of drugs — but who, neverthe- 
lefs, permit Quacks to ufe their names in teflimony of cures, 
which they Juppofe themfelves to have witneffed. 

9. The good- [ort-of -man Doc ton. D. a good fort of 
man, armed, by fome miftake, with a diploma. 

Var. a. The gofliping good-foi t-of-man Z>. fetches and 
carries fcandal. 

Oaf. Varieties numerous as the hues of the chamaeleon. 

10. The Settarian Doctor. D. dwelling among his own 
people at firft ; and by them often pufaed on to fpread 
devaltation among the reft of mankind. 

Oaf. Varieties manifold ; each diftinguifhable by the 
livery of its feet — one is too curious to be omitted. 

Var. *. The infpired Seel. Doctor. D. believing him- 
felf to be infpired with the knowledge of difeafes and rem- 
edies". 

In civilized countries not much more frequent than 
witches. Among rude tribes, as among the Tartar hordes, 
a kindred variety is univcrfally found. See Gmelin's Trav- 
els. But thefe feem rather to pretend to infpiration, than 
really to believe that their deity ferves them in the capac- 
ity of Prompter : and they conjoin the characters of prieft 
and conjurer with that of phyfician. I have not been able 
to afcertain whether our variety receives the afflatus, ex- 
cept 
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cept in its medical capacity : and the miracles it has wrought 
in this, are not fo perfectly authenticated, as to filence cav- 
il lers. 

Obf. People are now-a-days delicate in giving recom- 
mendations on fome occafions ; but the belt bred perions 
make no fcruple of prefiing a favourite phyfician or apoth* 
ecary upon their acquaintance. Yet one would think that 
they are nearly as competent to fpeak to the merit. of a 
footman, as of a prefcriber or compounder of drugs. Seels 
fometimes improve this propenfity into a regular fyftem of 
cabal. The deeper the hypocrify, or the wilder the enthu- 
liafm of the Sect. Doctor, the more eagerly will his brother- 
fanatics dalh through thick and thin to ierve him. Now, 
as belief or difbelief in certain points of theology, has no 
apparent connection with /kill in the adminiftration of an- 
timony, mercury, opium, and bark, we may deduce from 
this fact a rule which is probably as little liable to excep- 
tion, as any that be laid down on the whole lubject. Never 
call in a phy/ictan, 'because he is recommended by a per/on 
of the fame Seel ; the more you are urged, be the more on your 
guard againji the fnafe. This rule extends to all demo- 
niacs poflerTed by the corporation-fpirit, and to all fets of 
perfons remarkably gregarious. 

Obfervation. 

Concerning this decad of doctors, there remains a cau- 
tion to be laid down ; and that it may make the greater 
impreflion, I mall deliver it in the ftyle of my models, the 
naturalifts. Notandum in tdto hoc genere naturam mirabi/es 
edere lufus. It is indeed applicable to all the fpecies ; in- 
dividuals being apt, like hybrid plants, or mule animals, to 
exhibit the marks of two fpecies, wholly or in part. 
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OF THE BRUNONIAN DOCTRINE. 
A complete inveftigation of Dr. Brown's theory of liv- 
ing nature, with its application to the knowledge and treat- 
ment of difeafes, would, at leaft, equal the original work in 
fize ; befides, if I had any inclination to write fuch a com- 
mentary, I (hould not confider this as the proper place for 
introducing it. I have, however, a ijew words to fay on 
the outlines and formation of the fyftem. I (hall fubjoin 
fome reflections to put medical ftudents and readers, not 
jprofeffional, in the way of profiting by the true principles 
he promulgated without being milled by his doubtful or 
erroneous pofitions. 

Of Dr. Btozvns Fundamental Propofitions. 

. The varied ftrutture of prganized beings it is the bufi« 
nefs of anatomy to explain. Gonfcioufnefs, aflifted by 
common obfervation, will diftinguilh animated from inan- 
imate bodies with precifion more than fufficient for all the 
ends of medicine. The caufe of gravitation has been left 
unexplored by all prudent philofophers ; and Brown, avoid- 
ing all ufelefs difquifition concerning the caufe of vitality^ 
confines himfelf to the phenomena, which this great mov- 
ing principle in nature may be obferved to produce. His 
mofi general propofitions are eafy of comprehenfion. 

I. To every animated being is allotted a certain portion] 
only, of the quality or principle, on w.hich the phenomena 
of life depend.' This principle is denominated excitabjj.^ 

itt. ■ : ' .>ra lo'oMfc utii n: :i "r/lijU ILul 1 .>>< - - H 
If. The excitability varies in different animals, and. in 
the fame animal at different times; As; it is more intenfe, 
the animal is more vivacious <?r more fufceptible of the ac- 
tion of exciting powers. , . . 

III. Exciting powers may be referred to tvvoclaffes. i. 
External, as heat, food, wine, poifons, contagions, the 
blood, fecreted fluids, and air. 2. Internal, as the func- 
tions of the body itfelf, mufcular exertion, thinking, emo- 
tion and paffion. 

IV. Life is a forced flate ; if the e x xciting powers are 
withdrawn, death enfues as certainly as"' when the excita- 
bility is gone. 
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V. The excitement may be too great, too final], or in 
juft meafure. 

VI. By too great excitement weaknefs is induced, be- 
cause the excitability become* defective ; this is indireB 
debility : when the exciting powers or ftimulants are with- 
held, weaknefs is induced ; and this is direft debility. 
Here the excitability is in excels. 

VII. Every power that acts on the living frame, is ftim- 
ulant, or produces excitement by expending excitability. 
Thus, although a perfon, accuftomed to animal food, may 
grow weak if he live upon vegetables, ftill the vegetable 
diet can only be confidered as producing an effect, the fame 
in kind with animals, though inferior in degree. What- 
ever powers therefore, we imagine, and however they vary 
from fuch as are habitually applied to produce due excite- 
ment,., they can only weaken the fyftem by urging it into 
too much motion, or fuffering it to fink into languor. 

VIII. Excitability is feated in the medullary portion of 
the nerves, and in the mufcles. As foon as it is anywhere 
affected, it is immediately affected every where ; nor is the 
excitement ever increafed in a part, while it is generally 
diminiflied in the fvftem ; in other words, different parts 
can never be in oppofite dates of excitement. 

I have already fpoken of an illustration, drawn up by 
Mr. Chriftie from a familiar operation, to facilitate the con- 
ception of Brown's fundamental pofitions. I introduce it 
here as more likely to anfwer its purpofe than if fcparately 
placed at the end of my preliminary obfervations. "Sup- 
"pofe a fire to be made in a grate, filled with a kind of 
" fuel not very combuftible, and which could only be kept 
"burning, by means of a machine containing feveral tubes, 
" placed before it and constantly pouring ftreams of air 
''into it. Suppofe alfo a pipe to be fixed in the back of 
" the chimney, through which a conftant fupply of frefla 
"fuel was gradually let down into the grate, to repair the 
"wafte occahoned by the flame, kept up by the air naa* 
"chine." 

"The grate will reprefent the human frame the fuel in 

"it 
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" it, the matter of life, the excitability of Dr. Brown and the 
"fenforial power of Dr. Darwin ; the tube behind fupply- 
"ing frefh fuel, will denote the power of all living fyftems 
« conftantly to regenerate or reproduce excitability ; while 
" the air machine, of feveral tubes, denotes the various Jlim* 
" uli applied to the excitability of the body; and the fame 
•'drawn forth in confequence of that application reprefents 
"life, the product of the exciting powers a&ing upon the 
"excitability." 

" As Dr. Brown has defined life to be "a forced fate" 
"it is fitly reprefented by a flame, forcibly drawn forth, 
«from fuel little difpofed to combuflion, by the conftant 
"application of ftreams of air poured into it from the dif- 
ferent tubes of a machine. If fome of thefe tubes are 
" fuppoled to convey pure or dephlogiflicated air, they will 
"denote the highefl clafs of exciting powers, opium, mufk, 
"camphor, fpints, wine, tobacco, &c. the diffufible flim- 
" uli of Dr. Brown, which bring forth for a time a greater 
" quantity of life than ufual, as the blowing in of pure air 
"into a fire will temporarily draw forth an uncommon 
"quantity of flame. If others of the tubes be fuppofed to 
"convey common or atmofpheric air, they will reprefent 
4V the ordinary exciting powers, or flimuli, applied to the 
•'human frame, fuch as heat, light, air, food, drink, &c. 
** while fuch as convey impure and inflammable air may be 
" ufed to denote what have formerly been termed fedative 
""powers, fuch as poifons, contagious miafmata, foul air, &c. 

"The reader will now probably be at no lofs to under- 
"fland the feeming paradox of the Brunonian fyltem ; that 
"'food, drink, and all the powers applied to the body, 
" though they fupport life, yet confume it ; for he will fee, 

hat the application of thefe powers, though it brings forth 
"\ife, yet at the fame time it wafles the excitability of 
ter of life, juft as the air blown into the fire brings 
"forth more fame, but waftes the fuel or matter of fire. 
"This is conformable to the common laying, "the more a 
"fpark is blown, the brighter it burns, and the fooner it is 
"Ipent." A Roman poet has given us, without intending 
"it, an excellent ilkiftration of the Brunonian fyflem, when 
Xj^'he fays, "Balnea, 
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*'!Ba!nea, Vina, Venus, confumunt corpora noftra, 
"Sed Vitam faciunt Balnea Vina Venus." 

" Wine, warmth, and love our vigour drain ; 
"Yet wine, warmth, love, our life fuftain." 

Or to tranllate it more literally, 

*« Baths, women, wiue, exhauft our frame, 
"But life itfelf is drawn from them." 

"Equally eafy will it be to illuftrate the two kinds of 
"debility, termed direSt and indirect, which, according to 
"Brown, are the caufe of all difeafes. If the quantity of 
"ftimulus, or exciting power, is proportioned to the quan- 
"tity of excitability, that is, it no more excitement is 
" drawn forth than is equal to the quantity of excitability 
"produced, the human frame will be in a ftate of health, 
"juft as the fire will be in a vigorous ftate, when no more 
"air is blown in, than is fufficient to confume the frefli 
"fupply of fuel conftantly poured down by the tube be- 
"hind. If a fufficient quantity of ftimulus is not applied, 
"or air not blown in, the excitability in the man, and the 
"fuel in the fire will accumulate, producing direcl debility,, 
"for the man will become weak, and the fire low. Car- 
"ried to a certain degree they will occafion death to the 
"firft, and extinction to the laft. If again, an over pro- 
portion of ftimulus be applied, or too much air blown in, 
"the excitability will foon be wafted, and the matter of 
"fuel almoft fpent. Hence will arife indirect debility, pro- 
"ducing the fame weaknefs in the man, and lownefs in the 
"fire as before, equally terminating, when carried to a 
"certain degree, in death and extinction." 

"As all the difeafes of the body, according to Dr. Brown, 
"are occafioned by dired or indirect debility, in eenfe- 
"quence of too much or too little ftimuli, fo all the de- 
" feds of the fire muft arife from dired or indirect low- 
"pefs, in confequence of too much or too little air blown 
"into it. As Brown taught that one debility was never to 
"be cured by another, but both by the more judicious ap- 
plication of ftimuli, fo will be found the cafe in treating 
"the defeds of the fire. If the fire has become low, or 
I • "the 
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"the man weak by the want of the needful quantity of 
"ftimulus, more muft-be applied, but very gently at firft, 
"and increa e 1 by degrees, left a itrong ftimulus applied to 
"the accumulated excitability fhould produce death, as in 
" the cafe of a limb benumbed by cold (that is weakened 
by the accumulation of its excitability in confequence of 
"the abftraction of the ufual ftimulus of heat), and fud- 
"derily held to the fire, which we know from experience is 
"in danger of mortification, or as in the cafe of the fire 
" become very low by the accumulation of the matter of 
"fuel, when the feeble flame, aflkiled by a ludden and 
"ftrong blaft of air, would be overpowered and put out, 
"inftead of being nourifhed and increafed. Again, if the 
"man or the fire have been rendered indiretlly weak, by 
"the application of too much ftimulus, we are not fudden- 
" ly to withdraw the whole, oreven a great quantity of the 
" exciting powers or air, for then the weakened life and 
" diminished flame might fink entirely, but we are by lit- 
"tie and little to diminim the overplus,of ftimulus fo as to 
enable the "excitability, or matter of fuel, gradually to reco- 
ver its' " proper proportion. Thus a man who has injured his 
" conftitution by, the abufe of fpirituous liquors, is not fud- 
"denly to be reduced to water alone, as is the practice of 
"fome phyficians, but he is to be treated, as the judicious 
"Dr. Pitcairn of Edinburgh,is faid to have treated a high- 
land chieftain, who applied to him for advice in this fit- 
"uation. The Doctor gave him no medicines, and only 
" exacted a promife of him, that he would every day put 
"in as much wax into the wooden queich out of which he 
" drank his whifky, as would receive the impreffion of his 
"arms. The wax thus gradually accumulating,diminift*- 
"ed daily the quantity of the whifky, till the whole queich 
"was filled with wax, and'the chieftain was thus gradual- 
ly, and without injury to his conftitution, cured of the 
"habit of drinking fpirits." 

" Thefe analogies might be purfued farther ; but my 
" object is folely to furnifh fome general ideas, to prepare 
" the reader for entering more eafily into the Brunonian 
• " theory, 
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* ( theory, tvhich I think he will be enabled to do after pe- 
45 ruling what I have faid. The great excellence of that 
"theorj', as applied not only to the practice of phyfic, but 
" to the general conduct of 'health'^ that it impreffes on the 
"mind a fenfe of the impropriety and danger of going from 
"one extreme to another. The human frame is capable 
"of enduring great varieties, if time be given it, toaccom- 
"modate itfelf to different ftjates. All mifchief is done in 
"tranfition from one ftate to another. In a date of low 
"excitement we are not ramly to induce a ftate of high 
" excitement, nor when elevated to the latter, are we fud- 
"denly to defcend to the former, but flep by ftep, and as 
"one who from the top of a high tower defcends to the 
"ground. From hafly and violent changes the human 
"frame always fuffers, its particles are torn afunder, its or- 
"gans injured, the vital principle impaired, and difeafe,o£- 
*^ten death, is the inevitable confequence." 

"I have only to add that though in this illuftration of 
"'the Brunonian Syftem (written feveral years ago), I have 
"fpoken of a tube con flan tly pouring in frem fuel, becaufe 
"I could not otherwife convey to the reader a familiar idea, 
"of the power pofFelTed by all living fyftems, to renew their 
"excitability when exhaufted, yet it miy be proper to in- 
"form the ftudent, that Dr. Brown fuppofed every living 
"fyftem to have received at the beginning its determinate 
"portion of excitability, and therefore, although he fpoke 
"of the exhauftion, augmentation, and even renewal of ex- 
citability, f do not think it was his intention to induce 
" his pupils to think of it, as a kind of fluid fubjiauce, exift> 
"ing in the animal and iubjedt to the law by which fuch 
"fubftances are governed. According to him excitability 
"was an unknown fomewhat, fubjedt to peculiar laws of its 
"own, and whofe different ftates we were obliged to de- 
scribe (though inaccurately) by terms borrowed from the 
qualities of material fubftances." 

T-C 
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IT was not unufaal for Brown's difciplesto difagree,when 
they were called upon for a ftrict interpretation of his prirn 
cipal tenets. If they be rigidly examined, they will be 
found, I think, not quite confident, with his own impor- 
tant doctrine of the accumulation of excitability, during 
different ftates of inaction. It appears to me, that accord- 
ing to his firft chapters (xviii), living beings ought to have 
proceeded through languor to death in one unbroken ten- 
our of wakefulneis, and that all the images and lamenta- 
tions which lleep has fuggefted to the poets, would have 
been loft. He who aiTumes that a certain portion of ex- 
citability is originally affigned to every living fyftem, by 
his very affumption, denies its continual production, fubfe- 
quent diffuiion, and expenditure at a rate equal to the fup- 
ply, or greater or lefs. That the brain is an organ deftined 
to fecrete the matter of life, he could never have fuppofed, 
otherwife he would not have expreffed a doubt whether ex-> 
citability be a quality or a fubftance. 

If we admit a fucceflive fupply of this principle, we may 
folve in a very eafy manner, feveral difficulties, for the fake 
of which new epicycles mufl be added to Brown's fyftem. 
In the cold bath we may imagine the generation of fenfo- 
rial power, to proceed with fmall diminution, while the ac- 
tions on the furface of the body are confiderably abated by 
local fubdudion of heat. Thus the well-known glow will 
be the effect of undiminifhed production within, while ex- 
ternal expenditure is diminifhed. But weak perfons fre- 
quently do not experience any glow. Here the action on 
the fkin affects the fyftem univerfally ; the production, 
therefore, is checked from the torpor of the fecerning organ, 
and this ftate of the brain explains the head-ach and chil- 
linefs, fubfequent to the mifufe of the cold bath. Thefe 
effects are not* in my apprehenfion, eafy to be reconciled 
to the hypothecs of a fixed original ftock of excitability ; 
the fame thing may be laid of feeds and eggs long preferved, 
without fenfible change, in a ftate capable of germination 
and growth. Sleep fometimes produces no refrefhment, 
and yet it feems not to be imperfect or difturbed in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the languor felt on awaking. This I have attrib- 
uted to a failure in the fupply of excitability (a.) ; and 
nervous fever is imputed by another phyfiologift, to this 
caufe of debility, of which Brown had no fufpicion. — If an 
illustrative analogy be defired, his excitability might be 
compared to a fluid lodged in the body as a refcrvoir. 
According to the ftatement which I think more confonant 
to the phenomena, excitability would be like a fluid iflu- 
ing from the brain as water from a fpring. Thefe refem-' 
blances might be traced a little way, but they foon fail, as 
always happens in matters fo efTentially diffimilar. 

The hypothecs of Brown is happily adapted to the limi- 
ted term of life ; according to the other fuppofition, we 
muft conceive old age and death to depend upon a limited 
power of fecretion in the brain. The difference is fcarcely 
perceptible here, but in terms ; it is, however, pleafing to 
iuppofe that wifer ages will be employed in the culture of 
the human fpecies to which prolongation of life is effen- 
tial : and we can more eafily reconcile our thoughts to aug- 
mentation of power in a fecerning organ, than of the orig- 
inal provifion of excitabilily ; fo that the doctrine, in other 
refpects the more probable, feems more conformable to the 
profpect of improvement. 

Of Browns Application of his Principles. 

The mod negligent obferver might bring fpecious ob- 
jections againft that uniformity of operation in ftimulants, 
which is taught in the firft propofitions of the following 
elements : "heat and wine, it might be faid, can never act 
in the fame manner, for no perfon is intoxicated by heat." 
In the progrefs of his work we find the author relaxed, in 
fome degree, the rigour of his principles. When the ex- 
citability is wafted by one ftimulus, excitement, he fays, 
may be produced by another ; nor does it feem necefTary, 
according to the examples quoted in the latter part of the 
thirty-firft paragraph, and the fubjoined note, that the 
fecond ftimulus mould be more powerful than the fitft. 

The 

(«). OKervations on Calculus, &e, 
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The fucccflion in the note is, food, thought, viine, food, 
punch, opium, punch, ihomht, and fpeec/t ; and this is not 
conformable to the afcending (bale of ftimuli, according to 
his eftimate in other paffages. 

He alfo admits fome modification of ftimulant power, 
from the manner in which different ftimuli are applied, 
Thus heat ftimulates the fur face more than the fubjacent 
parts ; and ftimuli received into the flomach exert more 
ad ion there than on any other part. 

It is extraordinary that he fliould not have extended 
this inequality of operation to the constituent, as well as 
the integrant parts of the fyftem. It was his principal 
fault, naturam tanquam e pr&altd turri defpicere % hence his 
explanation of minute appearances, will often be found un- 
fatisfactory. The fourth and fixth chapter of Part II. afford 
feveral examples ; I (hall felect one : " Thirft and heat," 
he obferves, (CLIX.) " depend upon fthenic diathefis of 
" the extreme veffels of the fauces and {kin. Thefe veffels 
" become fo much conftricted as to prevent the difcharge 
H of the perfpirable matter. Meanwhile the blood, flowing 
sc near the extremities of the exhalant veffels, lodges under. 
" the cuticle* the heat which is generated in the fyftem, 
" and which would be carried off, if the perfpiration were 
<l free." He explains fthenic thirft from a.fimilar conduc- 
tion of the veffels, which fecrete faliva and mucus ; and in 
the fmall-pox, the puftules are faid to be occafioned by a 
fimilar conftriction, which detains the contagious matter 
under the cuticle. This permanent conftriction,, we are 
told, is not fpaim ; no diftinction, however, is attempted, 
except by referring conftriction to excefs, and fpafm t<i 
defect, of excitement. 

Upon, this reafoning, it may be remarked, I. That ex- 
cefiive excitement of veffels confifts in excefiive ofcilla- 
tions — in the increafc, not in the fuppreffion, of their 
healthy functions ; and 2. That to account for morbid, 
alteration in the ordinary ftate of any difcharge, we ought 
to look for an alteration in the action of thole veffels, by 
whofe counteracting powers it is regulated in health. The 

bal lance 
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ballance in the perfpiration depends on the cutaneous ex- 
halants and abforbents ; but the properties of the lymphatic 
fyftem feem never to have ftruck the imagination of Brown^ 
though the inveftigation was carried on with fo much 
ardour during the period of his ftudies ; attention to thefe 
anatomical difcoveries would have affifted him in the full 
explanation of many difeafes, which, though they pals under 
the fame denomination, he has mofl juftly claifed as of a 
nature entirely oppofite ; the one fthenic, the other afthenic ; 
but to make out this explanation, he muft have acknow- 
ledged in thefe different vafeular fyftems, fome degree of 
inequality in the way in which they are affected by ftimu- 
lants that operate on both. Thus if the power of abforption 
be fooner increafed by the caufes inducing the fthenic 
diathefis than that of exhalation, there is no occafion to 
imagine any cor.ftriction to account for the drynefs of the 
fkin and fauces. The confequent more fpeedy exhauftion 
of excitability in the abforbents, would likewife have fug- 
gefted the rationale of that difcharge that follows the ftate 
of drynefs or hujhinefs of the fkin, fauces, or urethra, of the 
trachea and its ramiiications, when thefe parts are affected 
by inflammation, 

A great part of the fymptoms of Brown's ajlhenic form 
»/ difeafe, depend upon imperfect abforption from indirect 
debility of the veffels deftined to that office ; thus perfons 
whofe lungs have been weakened by inflammation after a 
meal expectorate mucus. In this cafe the food excites the 
whole fyftem ; the activity of the bronchial glands is in- 
creafed, more mucus is fecreted, and part becomes fuper- 
fluous, on account of the comparative inactivity of the 
abforbents. Quibus pojl infiammationem fupereji urethral 
dtbilitas profiuit mucus limpidus, pojlquam tcnfus fuerii perns.. 
The reafon is the fame. 

Had it been once allowed by Brown that the different 
conftituent parts of the body, bear a different relation to 
the fame agents, he muft have admitted the operation of 
fpecific ftimulants to an unlimited extent. This however, 
would have deftroyed the univerfahty of his principles, 

which 
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tcb he confidered as the great beauty of his fyftem ; but 
own opportunities of obfervation were probably too few, 
to force upon him a conviction of their infufficicncy ; it is 
ealy to exceed equity and prudence in refuting to hearken 
to teftimony, and we may daily fee fpeculative men for- 
getting that philofophy does not more confiit in petulant 
rejection of information than in credulity. 

Of the. Formation of the Brunonian Syjiem. 

It is believed that hints thrown out by Cullen, were the 
feed from which Brown railed his doctrines. 

The connection between the two men, is doubtlefs 
favourable to the fuppofition of a communication of ideas, 
and it is confirmed by the circumftantial evidence of a 
common term, from which the other terms, employed by 
Brown, might be conftru&ed by an obvious analogy. The 
hints fuggefted by Cull en occur in the CXXXth, and fome 
of the following paragraphs of his Injlitations of Medicine. 

" It is," he lays, " probable that the nervous fluid in 
" the brain, is truly capable of different ftates or degrees of 
" mobility, which we ihall call its ftates of excitement and 
" co-ttapfe" In his youth, this author had imagined a 
mechanical hypothefis relpedling the nervous fluid, which 
he legarded with fondnefs through life, and unfolded with 
great prolixity in the decline of his powers (£). When ha 
wrote the paflage 1 have quoted, his thoughts were turned 
from the living body to an electrical machine ; and he 
evidently does no more than defcribe the common experi- 
ment, in which a congeries of flexible fibres is made to 
itand erect, and to diverge by electricity, and then fhrinks 
together on the application of a conducting fubftance. 
His idea of excitement has therefore nothing in common 
with that of Brown ; and, on comparifon, I am perluaded 
it will appear that Brown was very little indebted to the 
phyfiology of his m after. 

A material correction of the Brunonian theory, may be 
more fafely afcribed to one of Mr. Hunter's difcoveries, 

than 

(b). See his Materia Medica. 
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than its origin to thefe obfcure opinions of Dr. Cullen. An 
intelligent writer, whofe expreffions befpeak perfonal ob- 
(ervation, gives the following account of the extent and 
occafion of this correction. " In the firft promulgation of 
" his dodlrineSj Dr. Brown did not fufhciently diftinguifh 
" between the actions of the living body and its powers. — 
" Excitement and (irength were at firft considered by him as 
' fynonymous terms ; and on the flate of excitement, his 
" diftinction of difeafes was entirely founded. To the laft: 
" he had but two clafTes ; difeafes of increafed and dimin- 
*' iflied excitement. 

" After many difcuffions of his doctrine, in which the 
" diftinction between the powers and actions of the living 
£< body .... was prefied upon him, he adopted the 
" term excitability toexprefs the difpofition to action, and 
u to replace the terms irritability, fenfibility, and inability, 
u which he haddifcarded from his fyftem (c)" 

An alteration of fome confequence refpecting difcharges 
of blood, which was made in the interval between two Lat- 
in editions of his elements, is noticed by the authpr him- * 
felf. What corrections and enlargement are further re- 
quired, the curious reader may determine by a careful com- 
parifon of the following fyftem, with the kindred fyftems 
of two contemporary authors ; conftant reference being had 
to nature at the fame time. 

Of Predifpofuion to Difeafe. 

Among a number of individuals equally expofed to any 
caufe ofdifeafe, we conftantly find fome affected, and others 
efcaping. The circumftances on which exemption and 
aptitude depend have been anxiouily investigated j and if 
we were well acquainted with the powers that favour and 
refift morbific influences, we fhould be able more effectual- 
ly to accomplifh one of the two grand purpofes of the me- 
dical art — the prefervation of health. But although facts 
have been noted, the principle lies involved in total obfcu- 
rity. Brown does not purpofely elude the difficulty, but 
K bh 
(c). Eoglilh Review for Oft. 1794, P* 2 % 2 ' 
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his principles lead him befide it ; and we may doubt wheth* 
er the term predijpqfition ought, in ftri& propriety, to 
have appeared in his Elements ; for predifpofition is with 
him a flight difeafe, differing only in degree from that into 
Which the pcrfon prediipofed falls. (Chapter VIII. Part I.) 

Between thole actions of our different organs, and of the 
fame organ which frequently occur together, or in fuccef* 
(ion, a bond of union is formed by habit, as in the cafe of 
our ideas. Of any two movements, therefore, if the former 
tend to introduce the fucceeding, the fecond muft take 
place, unlefs it be prevented by fome interpofing force. 
Hence it is manifeft that robuftnefs of conftitution, princi- 
pally contifts in the ftrength of connection between the 
feveral members of the feries, and pronenefs to difeafe in 
the facility with which the feries may be broken. On this 
principle we may underftand why brutes are more robuft 
than the human fpecies. Their actions both of body and 
mind are lefs diverfified than ours ; and being in confe- 
quence more frequently repeated in the fame order, they 
0 acquire greater force of union, or, as it has been* lately 
termed* Jlrengt/i of catenation. It may deferve to be con- 
fidered whether the remarkable exemption of negroes from 
the contagious fevers that have lately raged in America 
. and the Weft Indies, and the comparatively fmall mortality 
among them depend on their uniform life (</). 

Perfons 

{d). ** Although the contagion feemed to rary much In different 
4t defcriptions of people, it is highly probable that the virus of the con- 
w tagion itfelf was uniformly the fame, only varioufly modified by 
*' peculiar conftitutions, habits, or modes of living. Thus among 
** lailors, perhaps a fcorbutic taint, joined to extreme irregularity and 
" imprudence, rendered the difeafe infinitely more fatal than among 
u any other clafs of men. On the other hand, among field-negroes, 
*9 who certainly poffefs an idio-fyncracy peculiar to themfelves, and 
M whofe mode of living is generally temperate and regular in a rcmatk- 
« able degree, the virus of the contagion was fo blunted as to aft in 
•* the mildeft form. Why, however, it fhould operate with moft 
*' violence on Europeans juft arrived, and who had never entered the 
4t torrid zone before, is a Angularity I do not pretend to explain." 
Chifholm on the malignant peftilential fever which raged at Grenada 
in 1753, p. *3Q-i> one of the moft faui difeafes oa record. 
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Perfons who have enjoyed uniformly good- health, are 
faid to be in greater danger when they become ill ; and in 
cafes where the opinion is juft, we may deduce an explana- 
tion of the apparent paradox from. the fame principle ; for 
the difturbance of the functions betrays the intervention of 
% powerful caufe. 

Are not the embryons of organized beings placed in their 
peculiar receptacles, that they may be fecure againfl violent 
impreflions, till the movements of their organs, by repeti- 
tion, come to proceed with a, fteady pace, and the animal 
jriachine is mounted ? 

Pregnant and puerperal women are among the perfons 
moft liable to be affected by the ilighter caufes of difeafe. 
In the former, from the great change of the fanguiferous 
and glandular fyftenw, new irritative and fentitive motions 
are perpetually introducing themfelves ; and at the time 
of parturition, there is a fudden diffolution of all the newly 
formed affociations ; at this critical period they require to 
be guarded with the niceft vigilance from all fuddea 
changes of temperature* irregularities of diet, and exertions 
of body and mind. 

In the tranfition from climate to climate, it is obvious 
that our habitual movements, efpecially thofe of the cuta*: 
ueous vefTels of all denominations, muft be thrown into 
total confufion. In this ftate of difordered action, there 
can be no power of alfociation or connection to protect the 
fyftem. It has alfo been univerfally obferved, that con« 
tagious fevers are liable to make their attack after intoxica-. 
tion, when the whole internal man is tumult. 

In the account of the Grenada fever, there is a fcale to 
Ihew the gradation in which the natives of different coun- 
tries, Africans, Americans, Creoles, and Europeans, affera- 
bled in that ifiand, were liable to be infected and deftroyed. 
This fcale will ferve as an illustration of the two laft 
mentioned caufes ; a thoufand others are at hand. 

" It is curious,*' fays the writer, " and may be ufeful to 
*' obferve the gradation of this fatal malady, with refpect to 
V the various deicriptions of people expofed to its infection. 

H Neither 
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" Neither age nor fex were exempted from its attack, but 
" fome were more obnoxious to it than others, and the; 
*' colour had evidently much influence in determining its 
" violence. The fcale of its violence, or the gradation it 
" obferved with refpect to the different claffes of the in* 
w habitants, appeared to be the following : 

'« I. Sailors, more efpecially the robuft and young, thofe. 
u leaft accuftomed to the climate, and' thofe moft given to 
** drinking new rum. 

" II. Soldiers ; more efpecially recruits lately from 
*' Europe, and the moft intemperate. 

" III. White males, in general, lately arrived, more 
*' efpecially young men from Europe. 

" IV. All other white males, more efpecially the lower 
" claffes ; and of them, the moft intemperate, thofe de- 
*' bilitated by recent ficknefs. ' 

" V. White females, more efpecially thofe connected 
*' with the (hipping, and thofe lately from Europe. 

" VI. People of colour, from Muftees to Cabres," (tha^ 
is, I think, inverfely as the darknefs of complexion). 

" VII. Negro men, more efpecially Tailors and porters. 

"YIII. Negro women, more efpecially houfc wenches. 

** IX. Children, more elpecfalfy thofe of colour." 

Infants, whofe organic movements are not yet regulated 
by habit, feem to afford an exception to the rule of pre - 
difpofitioh. They are, it is laid, lefs liable to fome con- 
tagious fevers , and when infected, their chance of recovery 
is much greater ; the latter circumftance has been noticed 
by various obfervers (<?). If children were only lefs liable 
to be infected, the difference might be fairly fuppofed to 
depend on their not coming fo often within the infecting 
diftance ; but after infection they are protected by fome 
unknown peculiarity. Is the contagion weakened, when 
firft fwallowed by a diarrhoea, as was the cafe with fome 
perfons who received the dangerous infection at the Black 
afiizes at Oxford ? Or has the gaftric liquor of children, 

fome. 

(<?). See for in ftance, Campbell's Olfervationt on Typhus t \*]Z^ t p. 55, 
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Come power to render the poifon inert ? This inferiority of 
power in one or two particular contagions, to infeft and 
deftroy children, deferves further enquiry. 

Of the Depr effing Paffiorts. 

There are feveral other opinions, which, in a complete 
revifal of the Brunonian fyftem, would require particular 
examination ; fuch are his doctrine concerning hereditary 
difeafes, the peculiar feat of fthenic inflammation, and the 
nature of the paflions. This la{l fubject is of great im- 
portance, and if, in treating it, Brown has failed, he has but 
fhared the fate of other writers. The mechanifm of the 
paffions, or the ftate of our different organs, whiie we are 
under their influence, has never been explained. If any 
proof be required of the general want of information on 
this fubject, it may eafily be produced. Writers, educated 
in different fyftems, and who cannot be fuppofed to have 
been milled by the undiftinguiming ardour of youthful 
enthufiafm, have found no better refource than to adopt 
Brown's theory (/). 

In fear, grief, and anxiety, fome parts manifeftly betray, 
by their palenefs and coldnefs, diminifhed exertion. Now, 
as no two parts, according to our author, can be in oppofitc 
conditions at the fame time, what could he in confiftency 
do, but aflat that the doctrine of heat and cold is exactly 
applicable to the paflions (Part I. Chap. iii. n.) ? In high 
fpirits, therefore, we are to fuppofe ourfclves animated by 
fomething correfponding to the warmth of fummer ; in 
tranquillity we are lowered by a fubtraction of this mental 
ftimulus down to temperate, and in grief we link to the 
freezing point ; how far the common opinion varies from 
this of Brown, I cannot exactly fay,becaufe I do not under- 
hand what particular change the words depreffing or fedative 
paflions, are defigned to indicate. When I try to aflift 
my apprehenfion by fome analogy, I find nothing in nature 
to help me out, but am obliged to think of certain paflages 

in 

(/*). See Dr. Rufli on the fever of Philadelphia, p. 31. " $ear 
"J debilitates only becaufe it abftradts its antagonift p'affioh of courage." 
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In . books of romance, where the enchanter is defcribed ai 
inducing a (late of permanent torpor by the motion of his. 
wand. To difcover whether any of the paffions have a 
benumbing operation, does not appear very difficult ; let us 
take a tranficnt look into the mind of a mother forrowing 
for the lofs of her fon, I afk whether her ideas are more or 
Jefs vivid than ufual ? whether fhe does not exert herlelf 
to recoiled all he faid or did between the cradle, and the 
grave ? Whether after minutely confidering what he ha* 
been, does fhe not fet herfelf with equal earneftnefs to 
fancy what he would have been.? and whether , every 
piclure formerly drawn by hope, does not pafs again before 
her imagination, with the figures more ftrongly illuminated, 
and more distinctly embodied ? 

" Grief fills the room up of my abfent child ; 
u Lies in his bed ; walks up and down with me ; 
** Puts on his pretty looks ; repeats his words ; 
*' Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; 
" Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
•* Thus have I reafon to be fond of grief." 

Constance in the Play of King John* 

If this expreffion of forrow be not too ftrong, while an 
happy meeting is ftill believed poflible, it may be doubted 
whether the faculties of Shakelpeare or Schiller, faculties,, 
ftrained to their utmoft pitch, are equal to that intenfity 
of thought which takes place when this hope is finally 
deftroyed. Fear and anxiety excite images of equal vivaci- 
ty, and on confidering the fabjedt, it will appear that for 
thefe flates of mind, perturbation, which occurs in the 
writings of the ancient philolbphers, is a far more apt term, 
than -pajpion. Had it not been for inaccurate language, 
which the author of the Enquiry into the State of Medicha 
juftry calls the gfeateft of all plagues in fcience, the opinions 
3 am inviting the reader to compare with nature, would 
probably never have exifted. Neither fhould we perhaps 
have been taught, that in grief the mind moves flowly — 
an afTertion as diftant from the truth, as if it Ihould be 
faid that animals in full chace of their prey, move more 
Sowly than when they are not actuate^ by any appetite ; 

tor 
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for the eagernefs, with which fome train of ideas is then 
purfued, admits of a comparifon with hunting. 

The excitability, therefore, is exhaufted by any pafliori 
or perturbation, in the fame manner as by excefiive excite- ; 
ment in other cafes. Whether temporary wearinefs, or 
irreparable debility (hall enfue, depends upon the intenlity 
and duration of the exertions, made by the organs in action. 
The explanation of the difference between weeping and 
tearlefs grief, with the means of curing either and changing 
the latter (which is a much more dangerous difeafe) into 
the former* depends on principles, not to be found in the 
following fyftem. In the prefent fpecrmen of criticifm, it 
is the lefs neceifary to enter upon thefe enquiries, as the 
public may foon expect better inftruction on the patholo- 
gical part of this fubjedr. than I am able to give. 

Comlujion. 

The Brunonian fyftem has frequently fceen charged with, 
promoting intemperance ; the objection is ferious, but the 
view already given of its principles fhews it to be groundlefs. 
No writer had infilled fo much upon the dependence of life 
on external caufes, or fo ftrongly ftated the inevitable con- 
fequences of excefs. And there are no means of promoting 
morality upon which we can rely, except the knowledge of 
the true relations between man and other beings or bodies. 
For by this knowledge we are directly led to lliun what is 
hurtful, and purfue what is falutary ; and in what eife does 
moral conduct, as far as it regards the individual, contift ? 
It may be faid that the author's life difproves the juftnefs 
of this reprefentation ; his life, however, only fhews the fu- 
perior power of other caufes, and of bad habits in particu- 
lar, and I am ready to acknowledge the little efficacy of in- 
ftruction, when bad habits are formed. Its great ufe con- 
fifts in preventing their formation, for which reafon popu- 
lar inftruction in medicine would contribute more to the 
happinefs of the human fpecies, than the complete know- 
ledge of every thing which is attempted to be taught in 

eduction. 
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feducation, as it is conducted at prefent. But though the 
principles of the fyflem in queftion did not corred the pro* 
pcniities of its inventor, it does not follow that they tend to 
produce the fame propenfities in others. 

The diftinguifhing merit of Brown is obvious; he avoid- 
ed all falfe analogies, and confined himfelf within the propel 
fphere of obfervation for a phyfician. Hence at a timd 
when I could not be fufpected of that difpofition to dimin- 
ifh the faults, and magnify the excellencies of his fyftem, 
Which my (hare in the prefent publication may be fuppo- 
fed to produce ; I was led to remark, that "if he has not 
"always difcovered the truth, he is feldom forfaken by the 
M fpirit of phitofophy (g)*' Before him inveftigations 
relative to medicine, had been carried on juft as rationally 
as if to difcover the qualities of the horfe, the naturalift 
were to direct his attention to the movements of a wind- 
mill. There exifttd no fyftcrri which was not either 
entirely, or in a great meafure, founded upon the obferved 
or fuppofed properties of fubftances, deftitute of life. Thus 
Boerhaave taught that dileafes depend upon changes of the 
blood, fimilar to thofe which certain oily, watery, or muci- 
laginous liquors undergo ; and I have already had occafion 
to (hew that Cullen referred the phenomena of life to an 
imaginary fluid, endowed with the fame properties as the 
electric fluid ; though of this the very exiftence is ftill 
problematical (//). His predeceifors having in this manner 

left 

(^). Obfervations on Calculus, p. 159. 

{h). Mr. Hunter, who deferves fo much praife for afecrtaining faflj t 
has been led aftray in fome of his attempts to eftablifh principles, by a 
different, but a very cuiicus fpecies of delufion. In treating of that 
obfeure fubjeft, for inftance, the coagulation of the blood, he obferves 
that it fometimes takes place very quickly, as in mortification ; but 
then " it is to anfwer fome good purpofe, and arifes from necessity, 
*« which appears to aft as a ftimulus in difpofing the blood to coagu* 
" late." He adds that by " actions taking place from neceffity, effedtJ 
"are meant which arife from fome unufual or unnatural change going 
" on in the parts, and become a ftimulus to adrion. The ftimuli from 
«' this caufc may vary exceedingly among themfelves : but as we are 
«« unable to inveftigate them, I have included them under this -general 
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left man entirely out of their fyftems, or afiigned him an 
unimportant place, Brown atchieved the important fervice 
of reftoring him to his proper ftation in the centre. We 
have other obligations to him ; but as I have already had 
occafion to point out fome of them in the courfe of thefe 
preliminary obfervations* and as the red will be difcovered 
by an attentive perufal of the following work, I mall leave 
the tafk of fingling them cut, and appretiating them to 
the impartial reader. In forming this eftimate he mould 
have before him, i. The difficulty of emancipating the 
mind from the dominion of inveterate and accredited error. 
2. The much greater difficulty of giving a new form to a 
complicated and obfeure fcience. 

Three years ago I had occafion to obferve, that the 
opinions of Brown had been fo widely diffufed by oral 
communication, as to affedt the whole practice of medicine 
in Great Britain. In pamphlets recommending repeated 
doles of opium to fupport excitement, and in other publi- 
cations, it would be eafy to detect attempts to purloin his 
language and ideas ; but it is unrieceflaty, for though 
literature has always been infefted by a race of pilferers, 
original genius has feldom been injured bv their dilhoneft 
practices. Brown cannot now be defrauded of his juft 
reputation. His writings have lately been republimed (£), 

and 

"term, Jlimulus of necetfity" (On the blood, p. 24.) It may be laid 
down as a rule in logic, that general terms ought never to be employ- 
ed, unlefs we can fubftittite particular terms expreflive or appearances 
in their place. Mr. Hunter confefTes his ignorance of thole changes, 
which he comprehends under the phrafe, ftimulus of neceffity. It is 
imanireft, therefore, that it refers to nothing cognizable by fenfe ; and 
his pofition amounts (imply to this, the blood coagulates becaufe it viujl 
coagulate. This is not the only occafion on which this ingenious 
anatomift has been betrayed into the mytticifm of occult caufes ; and 
it would probably create fome furprize in an ancient poet to find alle- 
gorical beings like necessity and death, figuring in a modern work 
among the principles of phyfiology. It is eafy co excufe Mr. Hunter 
for miftaking nominal for real t:Tence6 ; but the example deferves 
notice as it fo clearly fhews the extenfive utility of the philofophy of 
words. 

(k). Se« Brunon'u Elem-. Med. cum Prrfatifne JPetri MofcUti. 
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and are gaining credit on the continent of Europe. Ifl 
America his fuperioriry to preceding fyftematic authors* 
appears to be acknowledged alike by ftudents. and pro- 

ieffors (/). 

To fpeak of the dangerous influence of his fyftem on 
practice, I think as uTelefs now as to detect plagiarisms. 
His difciples have fometimes difgraced themfelves by that 
ralhnefs, which was too much the characteriftic of his 
fchool. But a cool perufal of his work will not produce 
the effect of his animated, and fometimes frantic prelections. 
What he has left can only inform or exercife the under- 
Handing ; but he retains no power to inflame the imagi- 
nation from the grave. 

{/). Sec Rufli on the yellow fever, and fome inaugural diflertation* 
lately p obliged at Philadelphia. ' ''^^IrtW^OwPBB 



Since the preceding pages were printed, I have received further in- 
dubitable proofs of the afcendancy which the truths, promulgated by 
Brown, are gaining over men's minds in different parts of Europe. 
A tranflation of his " Observations" under the title of Compendio dclla 
nuova dottrina meitca di G. Brown was publifhed at Pavia in 1792. It 
has been fince republifhed at Venice, and fo has Molcati's Edition of the 
Elementa. The tranflation is by Dr. Rafori, who has prefixed a fenfi- 
ble introduction, and added many judicious notes. In a letter, accom- 
panying a copy of his tranflation, Dr. Rafori fays, H In the Univerfity 
" of Pavia, undoubtedly one of the fir ft in Europe, there is hardly a 
" tludent, endowed with talents, who is not a Brunonian. The doctrine 
"begins equally to fpread in Germany. Many of the periodical pub- 
" lications of that country have noticed it, and the Elementa have lately 
" been publifhed there. A friend at Genoa affares me, that feveral 
"furgeons to French men of war have informed him, that Brown is 
" known and much admired in Fiance. In the Univerfity of Pavia, 
" Brown is in high eileem even with fome of the moft refpe&able pro- 
" felfors ; and in other parts of Italy I can affert from my own 
" knowledge that old phyficians have not rtfufed their fanction to many 
" of the Brunonian principles." 

A late pimphlet entitled Jacobi Saccbi in principia Theorist Brunoniae 
ammadverjfona , but fuppofed to be written by ProfefTor Carminati, af- 
fords ample confirmation of the account, given by Dr. Rafori. The 
irfl fentence runs thus : ^uasrenti mihi caufas incredibilii prope illitu 
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■eonmotionis anhnorum, atquc ingcntis ftrc plaufus,quiliu nuperrime fingularit 
ilia hypithejis* cut novum univerfac Medicinae fyjlema celeberrimus /Ingliae 
Jcriptor £3? medicus Bruno /uperjlruxit, ab Us optimae fpei adokfcentiiwi ex< 
cepta ejet, qui in florentijfimo Ticinevjt Archigymnajin falutar'u artis jludiu 
amnibus mecum incumbunt, pcrarduum fane non fuit eas . . . . inveittrt. 
After fome pages of introductory matter, the author objects ilrongly 
to Brown's definition of life — quod id: am vitae non in propriety Jeu in- 
citabilitate, Jed in adtione collocarit. He adduces various inftances in 
which organic bodies lofe feofe and motion, without lolmg their fuf- 
eeptibility of feeling and moving, when differently circumftanced. 
Profeffor Carminati, he fays, having killed a cat by mephetic air, took 
out the ftomach with the intellines, and expofed them to the influence 
of a frofty air in his court-yard. They loft by degrees their periftalic 
motion, and were frozen ftiff. Next day, they were put into warm 
water ; and when they were thawed, the periftalic motion returned, 
and lafted for a long time. This feems to be little elfe than a difpute 
about terms. The objector next controverts Brown's grand difcovery — 
tmnia qua viventiumpartibus admoventur*fiveintcrnafive caternafint,ptrpetuo 
incitantia ejfe. He produces the application of cold bodies and blood- 
letting, as examples of effects produced on the living body otherwife than 
by Simulating. He forgets that it is the refiduary beat and the refiduary 
blood which Brown regards as ftimulants, inferior indeed in efficacy 
but ftill ftimulants. The effect of alkaline fubftances on acid generat- 
ed in the ftomach, and fome other fimilar cafes, are afterwards fpecified, 
as not comprehended under the general proportion. The author 
however feems aware that no Brunonian can want the wit to repel 
thefe objections. He mentions cauftics as exceptions to the rule j he 
however allows that they are partly beneficial by ftimulating, and, 
omits to mention that part of their operation which is not ftimulating. 
During this flurmilhing, in which the adverfary of Brown takes care 
to retreat nearly as much as he has advanced, he appears to gain 
courage, for he now attacks the new fyftem in its ftrongeft poft. Opium, 
he affirms, is a medicine which although it has fome ftimulating power, 
removes irritation non eo,Jed alio ftbi proprio principio. So are all feda- 
tives. Under this head the power of opium to allay excruciating pain 
and re&rain irregular motions is copioufly exemplified ; the writer 
feems to fuppofe that pain always implies excefs of adtion, and convu!- 
fions excefs of general power. He acknowledges that volatile ftimu- 
lants remove qua/dam nervorum aegritudines,fed eas quae a vera debilitate 
procreantur. At the clofe of this article an argument occurs, which I 
know not how the moll determined Brunonian will anfwer. It is this ; 
if there were no difference but in energy between opium and other 
drugs, it might be compenfated by increafing the dofe of thefe, which 
is contrary to experience — An acute opponent would not, the reader 
way be fure, fail to bring forward the fpecific action of quick-filver, 
cantharides and other bodies ; he even contends that univerfal ftimu- 
lants 
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lants by no means tend to evince that the excitability is one and indivffi. 
ble, fince they are compounds, and their feveral conftituent parts may 
aft uoon feveral portions of the fyftem. Brown was totally inattentive 
to rhe affociation of motions ; and our Italian critic does not omit to 
take advantage of this impel feftion. He quo'es feveral inftances of 
the fympathy of fimilar parts (as the decay of correfponding teeth), 
and argues from them in the following manner : juxta diverfas aut 
fvniits partes, five fenfilitas five irritahilitas aut diver fa autftmilis Jeu aequalit 
eji . . . ffitic uhi caitfa praedifponcns, aut idem jtimulus feu eadem caufa 
occafiomlu, quae in aliqua corporis fede viorbum intulit, ad aliavi quoque 
Jimilem deferatur, nafcetur iilico caufa proxhna, cjufque effeftus, riempe morbus: 
quod quidem fieri non poffet in diverfa parte, licet eavi quoque itie:n flimulut 
pertingat. La'lly, the author contends that Brown has improperly 
given the common name of excitability, to irritability and fenfibility, 
properties eflentiaily different. — The theory being thus difmifled, the 
practice of the Brunonian fchool is brought under examination. Frozen 
limbs, it is faid, are to be warmed gradually., but only left the veflels 
ifhould be burft by the fudden expanfion of iieir contents. So alfo, a 
fmall quantity of food is to be given to perfons who have been long 
fafting, merely becaufe the digeftive powers are weak, and not to avoid 
violent excitement from accumulation of excitability. The writer 
protefts equally againft the ufe of fmall ftimulants in dWetl debility, 
and of a tlimulus nearly equal to that which has induced indireel de. 
bility, in caces of an oppofne nature. On the latter principle, he thinks, 
the mod powerful ftimulants ought to be given in the moft violent 
peripneumonies, and blood-letting to be avoided. Under the former 
head, he afks : Quis ubi fiphylis faeirat atrociter ejus janationem., validiori- 
bus poflhabitis mercur'ulibus, committet lenioribus ? — To ptove the reality 
of contrary indications, the complication of true peiipneumony with 
malignant petechial fever and other difeafes, requiring the ufe of de- 
bilitating and ftrengthening means at the fame time are adduced. 
Several pages are employed to (hew that a lo* temperature is not 
debilitating and the converfe. The Brunonians will eafily (hew by a 
few obvious diftinftions, to how little purpofe the author has laboured 
here. In conclufion, he points out what he deems abfurdities in 
Brown's opinions concerning the itch, fcurvy, epilepfy, and fome other 
<Jiforders. 

But whatever juftnefs there may be in fome of thefe remarks, what- 
ever errors Brown may have committed in the application of his 
principles, and however ftiort his doctrines may fall of a perfect fyflem 
of medicine, I will venture to predict that his credit on the continent 
■will remain unfhaken. The introduction of his opinions will have a 
moft beneficial influence upon thofc by whom they are adopted as well 
as upon thofe by whom they are rejected. Brunonians will not imitate 
the ftupidity of the difciples of certain ancient philofophers, but exer- 
cife their reafon in expunging, adding and correcting, as experience 
fhali dictate. With regard to i^nti-Brun&nians a recent example will 
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explain my meaning. When Lavoifier firfl announced his fyftem, the 
chemifts who were mod fcandalized by it, found themfelves obliged 
to revife their whole ftock of ia&s and deductions ; the immediate 
confequence was an entire change in their opinons. Though they 
would not go over to Lavoifier, they could not adhere to Stahl, but 
reluctantly abandoned half their errors. The domination of the 
Erunonian doctrine will bring about the fame thorough luftration of 
opinions in medicine, and the mod pernicious among the prevailing 
prejudices will be relinquished without a conteft. 

The reader may eftimate what it is to have put fo many nations into 
the right path of medical inveftigation. It is true, indeed, that we ia 
Great Britain, fuppofe ourfelves to have enjoyed the privilege of being 
purblind, while the eyes of foreigners were fealed to the agency of 
thofe caufes that actuate animated nature ; and would it not be a 
pity if we fhould lofe our diftin&ion ? But though we fhould be out- 
flripped in medicine by the awakened genius of France, or the en- 
lightened induftry of Germany, we fhall not be without confolation s 
fince in confequence of Brown's difcoveries, our countrymen labouring 
under diforders, fuch as we cannot cure, ftand a chance of profiting 
by the collective efforts of human ingenuity. 
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Apoplexy. Confluent Small-pox, 
Palfy. Hydrothorax. 
Plague. Phthifis. 
Malignant Fever, Contagious Dyfentery, 
Gangrenous Cynanche. &c. 


Exceflive action of powerful ftimuli ; as heat, 
jxercife,- food, abundance of blood, violent paf- 
r ions of the mind, contagion, and the like. 


Indirect debility. 


— >• 

The indication of cure is to fupport the excitement. The reme- 
dies are powerful ftimuli, as electricity, opium, asther, fpintuous, 
liquors, wine, mufk, cinchona bark, fnake root, camphor, rich foups, 
and the like. 


Synocha. Meafles. 
Phrenitis. Peripneumony. 
Inflammatory Cynanche. Dyfentery. 
Mild Small-pox. Mania, &c. 


The fame as above, 
induces indirect debil 
force than in the next 


but not to that excefs which 
ty ; yet acting with greater 
range of difeafe. 


Greatly increafed excitement. 


The indication of cure is to diminifh the excitement ; which is to 
be effected by avoiding powerful ftimuli, and employing flight or 
defective ftimuli, as lying cool in bed, tranquillity of mind, bleed- 
ing, purging, fpare diet, and the like. 
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The indication of cure is, as above, to diminifh the excitement, 
but with more moderation. 


The range of sood health is with propriety ranked from thirty to fifty degrees in the lcale ; for perfect health, which coniifts in the middle point lolely, or forty degrees, rarely occurs ; in confequence 
of the variation of the ftimuli to which man is continually expofed, as meat drink, and the paffions of the mind ; which fometimes act with more power, fometimes with lefs, fo that the excitement com- 
monly fluctuates between thirty and fifty degrees. 
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or 
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The indication of cure is to increafe the excitement. The reme- 
dies are powerful ftimuli, fuch as are exhibited for the cure" of indi- 
rect debility, but with this difference, that here it is neceflary to be- 
gin with a fmall degree of ftimulus, and increafe it gradually. 

The indication of cure is here the fame as above, but ftimuli muft 
be applied fomewhat more cautioufly. 
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Defective ftimuli alone. 


The indication of cure is the fame here alfo, but ftill greater cau- 
tion is neceflary in the application of ftimuli. 
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Elements of Medicine. 

THE FIRST AND REASONING PART, 
CHAP. L 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Of medicine— *Of health, good and ill — Of difeafes local and 
univerfal — Of predifpofition. 

I. iTEDICINE is the fcience of prefervtng the good, 
J\{|_ and of preventing and curing the ill, health of 
animals. 

II. The application of this fcience to vegetables, may be 
named Agriculture. 

III. Good health confifls in a pleafant, eafy, and exact 
ufe of all the functions. 

IV. Ill health confifts in an uneafy, difficult, or difturb- 
cd exercife of all or any of the functions. Difeafes come 
under this head. 

V. Difeafes either extend over the whole fyftem, or are 
confined to a part ; the former may not improperly be 
called univerfal or general, the latter local. 

VI. The former are always univerfal from their very 
commencement, the latter only in their progrefs, and that 
but feldom. The former are always, the latter never, pre- 
ceded by predifpofition. The former proceed from an 
affection of the principle of life, the latter from local injury. 
The cure of thofe is applied to the whole body, of thefe to 
the injured part. 

VII. To the province of the Phyfician belong all univer- 
fal difeafes, and as many of the local, as being at firft limit- 
ed to a part, afterwards affect the whole body, and affume, 
in fome meafure, the appearance of univerfal difeafes. 

VIII. Predifpofition to difeafe is that (late of the bod}% 

which 
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which recedes from health, and approaches to difeafe, m 
fuch a manner, as to feem flill within the boundaries of the 
former, to which, however, it bears only deceitful refem- 
blance. 

IX. Thefe, three ftates of health, difeafe, and predifpo- 
fition, conftitute the life or living ftate of animals ; to 
which that of vegetables is not diflimilar, though more 

imperfect. 



CHAP. IL 

Of Jife — Of the exciting -powers, external and internal — Of 
excitability — Of excitement — Of Jlimuli* 



X. IN all the ftates of life, man and other animals differ 
from themfelves in their dead ftate, or from any other in- 
animate matter, in this property alone ; they can be affetled 
by external agents, as well as by certain functions -peculiar to 
themfelves, in/uck a manner, that ihe phanomena peculiar to 
the living fate can be produced. This proportion extends 
to every thing that is vital in nature, and therefore applies 
to vegetables. 

XI. The external agents are reducible to heat, diet, and 
other fubftances taken into the ftomach, the blood, the 
fluids fecreted from the blood, and air. How poifons and 
contagions come under the fame view (hall afterwards be 

explained. 

XII. The functions of the fyftem itfelf, producing the 
fame effect, are mufcular contraction, fenfe or perception, 
and the energy of the brain in thinking, and in exciting 
pafiion and emotion. Thefe affect the fyftem in the fame 
manner as the other agents ; and they arife both from the 
other and from themfelves. 

XIII. If the property which diftinguifhes living from 
dead matter, or the operation of either of the two fets of 
powers be withdrawn, life ceates. Nothing elfe than the 
prcfenceof thefe is necelTary to life, • 

XIV. 
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XIV. The property, on which both fets of powers act, 
may be named Excitability ; and the powers themfelves, 
Exciting Powers. By the word Body, is meant both the 
body limply fo called, and alfo as endued with an intellec- 
tual part, a part appropriated to paffion and emotion, or a 
foul : the ufual appellation in medical writings is fyftem (a). 

XV. The effects, common to all the exciting powers, 
are fenfe, motion, mental exertion, and paffion. Now 
their effects being the fame, it muft be granted, that the 
operation of all the powers is the fame {b\. 

XVI. The effect of the exciting powers acting upon the 
excitability, may be denominated Excitement. 

XVII. Since fome of the exciting powers evidently a& 
by impulfe, and the identity of the effect of others implies 
the fame mode of operation j and fince they all poifds a 
certain activity ; they may be denominated ltimulant, 6t 
ftimuli. 

1. Stimuli are either univerfal or local. 

2. The univerfal ftimuli are exciting powers, fo acting 
upon the excitability, as always to produce fome excitement 
over the whole fyftem. The appellation of univerlal, i* 
convenient to diftinguiih them from the local. 

. 3- T h e l° cal ftimuli act only on the part to which they 
are applied ; and do not, without previoufty producing an 
affection in it, affect the reft of the body. 

M CHAP. 



(a) No difquifition is here meant to be entered into, as religion is 
no where interfered with, but left to its proper guardians. 

(b) That is, fince fenfe, motion, mental functions, and the paffion* 
are the on'y, and conftant, effecls of the exciting powers, acling upoa 
ihe excitability ; and fince thefe happen, whether one, or more, or all 
the powers, or whichever of them, aft, the irrefiftible conclufion, that 
arifes in the mind, is, that, the effect of the powers being the fame, the 
mode of operation of them all muft be the fame. This mode of reafon- 
ing, which is certainly as juft as it is new in medicine, will often occur, 
and, we truft, will ftand the left of the moft fcrupulous fcrutiny. 



So 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the nature of excitability— -and' 'exciting powers— Of 
poifous — contagions — debilitating food — Of the fe dative or 

£ -.deprejftng paJfions—Of the nature and limits of excitement— 
Ofw production— Succ ejji on and fubjiitution of Jlimuli— 
Treatment of exhaujied — and accumulated excitability. 

XVIII. WE know not what excitability is, or in what 
manner it is affected by the exciting powers. But, what- 
ever it be, whether a quality or a iubftaqce, a certain 
portion is affigned to every being upon the commencement 
of. its living ftate. The quantity, or energy, is different in 
"different animals, and in the fame animal at different times, 
jt is partly owing to the uncertain nature of the fubject, 
partly to the poverty of language, and partly to the novelty 
of this doctrine, that the phrafes of the excitability being 
abundant, increafed, accumulated, fuperfluous, weak, not 
.well enpugh fuftained, not well enough exercifed, or defici- 
ent in energy, when enough of ftimulus has not been ap- 
plied — tired, fatigued, worn out, languid, exhaufted of 
confumed, when the ftimulus has operated in a violent 
degree — at other times in vigour, or reduced to one half, 
when the ftimulus has neither been applied in excefs nor 
defect, will be employed in different parts of this work. 
Both upon this, and every other fubject, we mud abide by 
facts i and carefully avoid the flippery queftion concerning 
caufes, as being in general incomprehensible, and as having 
ever proved the bane of philofophy. 

XIX. As there is always fome excitability, however 
fmall, while life remains, and as the action of the exciting 
powers always takes place in fome degree, I conclude that 
they have all more or lefs of ftimulant effect, and that this 
muft be either exceffive, in due proportion, or too fmail. 
A great quantity of blood ftimulates in excefs, and, there- 
fore, produces the difeafes that depend upon too much 
ftimulus ; but an under proportion of blood, though de- 
bilitating in its effect, and inducing the difeafes that depend 

upon 
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upon debility, mud dill be underftood to be ftimulant 
only fo much lefs ftimulant, as the penury is more con- 
fiderable : The fame conclufion applies to all the other 
exciting powers, though poifons, contagions, and a few 
other powers, may to fome feem exceptions. But 

XX. Poifons either do not produce the univerfal difeafes, 
which are our prefent fubjed : or, if they do, by producing 
the fame effect as the ordinary exciting powers, their mode 
of operation mult alfo be allowed to be the fame {a). ' 

XXI. Some contagions accompany difeafes depending 
on too much ftimulus, as the fmall pox and mealies 5 
others thofe that confift in debility, as the petechial typhus, 
the plague. If both thefe are the product, not of conta- 
gion alone, but alfo of the noxious ftimulating powers, 
acting in conjunction, which is a fact afcertained ; the 
effect being the fame, the conclufion is unavoidable, that 
the caufe is alfo the fame, and the mode of operation of 
both the fame.. It muft, therefore, be admitted that the 
operation of contagions is ftimulant {b)._ Moreover, no 
remedies, but thofe that cure difeales, produced by the* 
ufual noxious powers, remove thofe fuppofed to be induced 
by contagions. Finally,, the great debilitating energy, ob- 
servable in certain contagions, no more proves that they act 
differently from the ordinary noxious powers, than an equal 
or greater degree of debility arifing from, cold proves that 
it acts differently (c). 

4. It might appear to fome, that certain kinds of food* 
not fufficiently nourifhing, and, therefore,.of hurtful tenden* 
cy ; as alfo that emetics, and purgatives, and fedative 

paffions 

(a) This propoGtlon of frequent occurrence in this work, that 
identity of known effect always implies identity of caufe though un- 
known, will be found to be a mode of reafoning of equal fervice in 
guarding our reader from the deceitfulnefs of abftracl: reafoning, and 
in leading him into a proper mode of inveftigating folid and ufef ul truth. 

(3) This is all that is contended for at prefent j the degree of their 
ftimulus will be afterwards confidered. 

(t ) At the freezing point, or below it, man, and fimilar animals of 
warm blood, could not live a fecond in a denfe medium, fueh as that 
#£ water 1 but the animals of cold blood can. 
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paffions, as they are called, belong to the number of powers, 
the operation of which forms fo many exceptions to the 
ordinary ftimulant operation. 

5 Vegetable matter in general, when ufed alone for 
nourilhment, is hurtful j it is fo, at lead, to. thofe who 
have been accuftomed to better fare, and that by a debili- 
tating operation ; yet even vegetable food, fince it fupports 
life, however poorly, longer than a total want of food, muft, 
of courfc, be ftimulant. But, if afthenic difeales, in fome 
inftances, ariie from vegetable food, and not always from 
failing ; this muft be owing to a certain change produced 
in the fyftem, by which the fum total of ftimult is rendered 
lefs fit to act upon the excitability. That this is the cafe* 
is proved by the moft ftimulant food lofing part of its effect 
hy continued ufe, and requiring the fubftitution of another 
ftimulus in its place, to produce equal excitement. 

6. The operation of emetics and purgatives is alfo to be 
explained, as diminifhing the fum total of excitement j 
which is fupported, either by fome affinity between the 
exciting power and the excitability, or by agreeable fenfa- 
tion. That it is fometimes the affinity^ fometimes the 
ieniation, is evident from the occafionally hurtful effect of 
things moft grateful to the fenfe, as the legvtmina, and other 
articles of vegetable food ; and from the falutary effect of 
difagreeable things, as the feveral forms and preparations of 
opium : Both which produce their erTecl:, the former by a^ 
debilitating, that is, an infufficiently ftimulant, xhe latter 
py a confiderably ftimulant, operation (</). 

7. The 

(i) Suppofe a certain power, as 40, fo mark the degree, in which 
the fum total of proper ftimulant operation confifts, and the excitement, 
produced to that degree, to a/ife from different exciting powers, all of 
them conducing to the fame effect, by the operation of each having a 
proper affinity to the excitability, or producing an agreeable fenfation ; 
the inference to be drawn is, that a certain fuitablenefs in the mixture 
of the whole to the excitability, a-, well as the degree of ftimulus, pro- 
duce" the t ffecl. Again, fuppofe certain ingredients, which cannot be 
denied to be ftimulant, added 10 this mixture, the effect of the added 
article will be one of two : it will either increafe the excitement firft 
produced, without altering the agreeable ftate which that had induced ; 

or 
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7. The fedative affections, as they are called, are only a 
lefs degree of the exciting ones. Thus fear and grief are 
only diminutions, or lower degrees, of confidence and joy, 
not paflions different in kind. The news of gain produces 
joy, and grief ariles from the Jofs of money. Here then 
no operation of a nature contrary to ftimulant takes place ; 
it is nothing but a diminution, or inferior degree, of ftimu- 
lant. operation. The iubjeft of the paffions admits of the 
fame reafoning in every refpect as that of heat (e^ ; and in 
the fame manner all the bodies in nature, that feem to be 
fedative, are debilitating, that is, weakly ftimulant ; in- 
ducing debility by a degree of ftimulus greatly inferior to 
the proper one. 

XXII. Since the general powers produce all the phseno- 
mena of life, and the only operation, by which they do fo, 
is a ftimulant ; it follows, tnat the whole phenomena of 
life, every ftate and degree of health and difeafe, are alio 
owing to ftimulus, and to no other caufe. 

XXIII. Excitement, the effect of the exciting powers, 

the 

or It will, ftill without any reafpn for fuppofing it not ftimulant, di- 
minilh the excitement that had arifen from the combination of the 
agreeable articles. And this will happen merely from the effect of a 
difcordant combination of exciting powers, while that, which diminifties 
the exciting efftcl of the others, as well as thefe others, that conftituted 
its given fum.are both ftimulant ; but the former in a higher, the 
latter in a lower degree, and therefore acting over all as debilitating 
powers. Muftard taken with meat, or onions with beef-fteaks, are 
agreeable to mod taftes ; but they are, though ftill ftimulant, difa- 
greeable to others, and debilitating. Peas-foup and peas-pudding, 
though, independent of the animal juice infufed into them, they are 
far from being falqtary, will be well borne by many ; while in others, 
especially thofe who have been accudomed to more ftimulant meals, 
and in perfons who are gouty, and liable to complaints of the firft 
paflages, they will produce morbid affection. The fame thing is to be 
iaid of beef-fteaks with onions, which agree with the healthy ftate, and 
difagree with the unhealthy ftate of the firft paftages. With regard 
to all thefe enfeeb'ing matters, there is no queftion about their being 
ftimulant ; the whole effect is to be referred to their rendering a mixture, 
himulant in a certain degree, lefs fo. 

(e ) The doctrine of cold as an active power, and oppofite to heat, is 
r.ow univerfally rejected, and it is confidered as ©oly a diminution of 
heat. 
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, the true caufe of life, is, within certain boundaries, proper, 
lional to the degree of ftimulus. The degree of ftimulus, 
when moderate, produces health ; in a higher degree it 
gives occafion to difeafes of exceflive ftimulus ; in a lower 
degree, or exceffively weak, it induces thofc that depend 
upon a deficiency of ftimulus, or debility. And, as excite- 
ment is the caufe both of difeafes and perfect health ; fo. 
that which reftores the morbid to the healthy ftate, is a 
diminution of excitement in difeafes of exceflive ftimulus, 
*nd an increafe of excitement in difeafes of debility. Thefe 
intentions are called Indications of Cure, 

XXIV. This mutual relation obtains betwixt excitabili- 
ty and excitement, that the more weakly the powers have 
acted, or the lets the ftimulus has been, the more abundant 
iltc excitabiliry becomes ; the more powerful the ftimulus,, 
the excitability becomes the more exhaufted. 

XXV. A mean ftimulus, acting on a mean or half con- 
fumed excitability, produces the higheft excitement. And 
the excitement becomes lefs and lefs, in proportion either 
as the ftimulus is applied in a higher degree, or as the ex-, 
citability is more accumulated. Hence the vigour of 
youth, and the weaknefs of childhood and old age. Hence, 
within a ihorter period, a middle diet will produce vigour, 
and excels, or abftemioufnefs^ debility. 

XXVI. Every age, therefore, and every conftitution, if 
the excitement be properly directed, has its appropriate 

gree of vigour. Childhood, and that weaknefs, which 
depends on abundant excitability, admit of little ftimulus 
by lefs than the due proportion it is rendered languid, by 
more it is oppreffed. Old age, and that weaknefs, which 
is occafioned by a deficiency of excitability, require a great 
deal of ftimulus, become enfeebled by lefs, and are overfet 
by more. The reafon of the latter phenomenon is, that 
the excitability, without which no vital action is produced, 
does not exift in the degree neceflary to vigour of the 
functions ; while the former is to be explained from the 
exciting or ftimulant power, without which the excitability 
lies dormant, not being applied in the degree requifite to 

vigour. 



vigour. Tiie failure of ftimulus may be fuch, as to pro- 
duce death. On the contrary, the exhauftion ofexci^- 
bility may go lb far, as to extinguifh life by the extreme 
excefs of ftimulus* 

XXVII. The circumftances, under which excitement 
is produced, have two boundaries. 

XXVIII. One of thefe is, exhauftion of the excitability 
from violence of ftimulus. For all the ftimulant powers 
may carry their energy to the degree, under which no ex- 
citement will arife. The reafon is, that the body becomes 
no longer fufceptible to the operation of ftimulus ; another 
expreffion for which is, that the excitability is con fumed. 

. . XXIX. The ceffation of excitement, from the exhauf- 
tion of the excitability by ftimulus, may be either tempo- 
rary or irreparable : it may arife either from the fhort 
cont'inuance of a ftrong ftimulus, or the long applicatioa 
of one more moderate. Both cafes come to the fame ; 
the ftrength of the ftimulus compenfating for the fliortnefs. 
of its application, and the length of its application for its 
greater moderation in degree. A force of ftimulus as fix 
operating for a fpace of time as one ; and a force of ftimu- 
lus as one operating for a fpace of time as fix, will produce 
the lame effect in wearing out the excitability. The effect: 
of the former is fudden death ; of the latter a more gradual 
death preceded by difeafes. And though a moft exact 
meafure of excitement be kept up, yet death at laft, how - 
ever late, will fupervene. 

XXX. Ebriety, debauch in eating, fweat, languor, heat, 
either alone or fucceeding to cold, dulnefs of mental exer- 
tion from exceffive thinking, depreffion of mind from 
violence of paflion, finally, fteep ; are all confequences of 
the fhort application of a high degree of ftimulus, operat- 
ing an exhauftion of excitability. The long continuance 
of lefs exceffive ftimuli is followed by the feeblenefs of old 
age, by predifpofition to difeafes of debility, as well as thofe 
difeafes themlclves. The termination of both is in death. 

XXXI. When the excitability is wafted by any one 
ftimulus, there is ftill a referve capable of being acted ripon 
I - 1 V ; j ■ f . .f by 
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by any other. Thus a perfon, who has dined fully, or is 
either fatigued in body, or tired with ^te edual exertion 
and therefore has a cfifpofition to fleep, will be refrefhed by 
ftrong liquors ; and, when thefe have produced the lame 
fleepinels, the more dirTufible flimulus of opium will aroule 
Yam If). Even after opium fails, and leaves him heavy 
and oppreffed, a flimulus ftill higher and more dirTufible if 
there be any fuch, will have the fame effect. A perlon 
fatiaued with a journey will be roofed by mufic to dance 
andfkip; and he will be enabled to run after a flying 
beautv. if (he fly fo as to leave him hopes of overtaking her, 

XXXII. The exhauftion of excitability, by fuccefTive 
ftimuli, is moft difficultly repaired ; becaufe the more 

nulant operation has been employed, that is, the more 
ftimuli have been applied, there remains the lefs fulcepti- 
bility to frefh ftimuli, by which the failure of excitement 
might be removed. 

XXXIII. The reafon of the difficulty is, that no means 
of reproducing the healthy ftate, or the proper degree of 
excitement, are left; except thofe that occafioned the 
wafte, that is, an excefs of ftimulant operation, rendering 
the body lefs and lefs fufceptible of flimulus. - '-'r* 

XXXIV. After this wafte of excitement, there is danger 
of fpeedy death, unlefs proper meafures be taken to pre- 
fer ve 

(/) A gentleman, engaged in a literary compofkion, which requir- 
ed an uninterrupted exertion of his. mental faculties for more than forty 
hours, was enabled to go through it with akictity, by fupporting him* 
felf in this manner. After dining weil and fe 'ing to bufinef-, he took 
a glafs of wine every hour. Ten hours aftei he ate fomethirg nourifh- 
ing, but fparing in quantity, and for fome hours kept himfelf up wiih 
punch not too flrong. And, when he found himfelf at iaft like to be 
oveicome by an inclination to fleep, he changed alt his ftimuli for aa 
opiate ; and finiflied his bufinefs in forty hours. What he had wrote 
was now to be put to the prefs. He had next to watch and correct 
the proofs, which coft him between four ■ r five hours further continu- 
ance of vigilance and activity. To effect this he took a glafs with the 
mafter printer, while his men were going on with their part of the 
work. The fucceflion of ftimuli in this cafe was firft fof>d, next the 
flimulus of the intellectual function, then wine, then the food varied-, 
then punch, then opium, then punch and conversation. 
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ferve life by a powerful ftimulus, but lefs than that which 
occafioned it, and then by one ftill lefs, till by means of 
the moderate ftimulus, that is fuitable to nature, or one 
fomewhat greater, life may at laft be fecured. The difficult 
cure of drunkards and gluttons, affected with difeafe, fuf- 
ficiently evinces, that this confideration applies to all the 
exciting powers that ftimulate in excefs. This propofition 
applies to the mod difficult part of the practice of medicine. 

XXXV. The excitability thus exhaufted by ftimulus 
conftitutes debility, which may be denominated indireft, 
becaufe it does not arife from defect, but excefs of ftimulus. 

XXXVI. Through the whole progrefs to indirect de- 
bility, the fecond application of every ftimulus has lefs 
effect than the firft, the third lefs than the fecond, and fo 
forth to the laft, which produces no more excitement ; this 
effect takes place in proportion to the degree or duration of 
the feveral applications, though each gives fome excitement. 
Hence, before the eftablifhment of indirect debility, and 
juft as it is upon the eve or being eftablifhed, the ftimulus 
which is producing it, fliould be withdrawn ; a debilitating 
power mould be applied ; as in giving over drinking wine 
at the end of an entertainment, and fubftituting water in 
its place, or applying cold to a perfon who has been expofed 
to an exceffive degree of heat (g). 

XXX VII. The progrefs to indirect debility is alfo retard- 
ed by diminifhing the excitement from time to time, and 
proportionally increafing the excitability, and thereby giving 
more effect to the action of ftimuli. Take for example, 
cold bathing, or lowering the diet from time to time, or a 
fimilar abatement of other ftimulant powers. 

8. If cold fometimes feems to ftimulate, it produces this 
effect, not as actual cold, but either by diminilhing exceffive 

heat, 

{g ) A convalefcent from a difeafe of debility was prefcribed wine, 
but not to carry it to excefs. A hiccup was the fignal, by which he 
was to underftand, that he had carried that ftimulus too far. He 
defifted, and ended his jollity with two or three tumbler glafTes of 
water ; which prevented the eftabliftment of the indirect debility into 
which he was about to fall. 

N * 
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heat, and reitoring the proper ftimulant temperature (//), or 
by rendering the body acceffible to air, or by accumulating 
the excitability diminifhed by excefiive ftimulus, and 
heightening the effect of the exciting powers, before adting 
too languidly. An inftance of this operation of cold oc- 
curs in the torrid zone, where actual cold is fcarcely to be 
procured ; in the ufe of refrigerants, as they are called, in 
fevers ; and in the contraction, by means of cold, of the 
fcrotum previouily relaxed by heat. Nay, fuch is the 
efficacy of this caufe, that fthenic difeafes may be more 
certainly produced by cold, alternating with heat, and either 
preceding or following it, than by pure heat. 

XXXVIII. The other condition or circumftance, limit- 
ing excitement, is, a ftate of the exciting powers infufficient 
to produce excitement. As this cafe arifes from deficiency 
of ftimulus, and abundant excitability, it ought to be 
diftinguilhed fiom the other, which fuppofes abundance of 
ftimulus, and deficiency of excitability. This diftinction 
is required alio for the purpofe of practice. All the excit- 
ing powers may fall fo far ihort in ftimulant force, as to 
produce this effect. They all, therefore, equally ferve to 
illuftrate and confirm this propofition. 

XXXIX. In 

{h) The principle upon which the operation of the cold bath depends 
has never been underftood, and therefore all reafoning, as well as 
pratfice, with refpetf to it, has been conduced in quite a vague and 
random manner. Suppofe a range of excitement, the middle and 
healthy point of which is 40 degrees of excitement, the ultimate degree 
of its excefs 70. It is, therefore, the intermediate degrees between thefe 
extremes, to which the practice of cold bathing is applicable. From 
80 to 70, the former of which is the head of the fcale, arid conaitutes 
the range of indirect debility ; and likewife through all the intermedi- 
ate degrees from 40 down to o, the cold bath, which is a weakening 
power, as well as every other, is improper. It is a miftake prevalent 
among fyftematic writers and lecturers, that cold is of fervice in the 
fevers and other difeafes of the torrid zone. The truth is, that, in that 
country, there is no accefs to the ufe of aflual cold. All that can be 
done there is, by various means, to diminifh the excefs of heat which 
is conftantly ruflung from thofe degrees of it which ftimulate and ex- 
cite, to thofe, in wh.ch its ultimate ftimulant power deftroys excitement, 
and leaves nothing but indirect debility. ' **"remciiK 
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XXXIX In this cafe, the excitability becomes abundant, 
becaufe, in confequence of the ftimuli being withheld, it is 
not exhaufted. Thus, in the cold bath, the excitement is 
dimimlhed, becaufe the ftimulus of heat is reduced, and, 
therefore, the fum of all the ftimuli falls fhort ; fo that the 
excitability, being lets exhaufted by ftimulus, is increafed (#). 
The fame conclufion applies to famifhed perfons, to water 
drinkers, to thofe who are in a ftate of refrigeration from 
other caules, to thofe who have fufftred evacuations of any- 
kind, to thofe who have neglected the ftimulus of exercife, 
to thole who have neglected the ufe of that ftimulus, which 
exercife of the mind affoids, and to perfons in low ipirits. 

The 

(/) This is altogether a negative circumftance. The accumulation, 
increafe, or abundance of excitability, take any term you pleafe, is not 
occafioned by any action or operation, but by the want of action, the 
want of operation. To form an adequate idea of it, fuppofe a fcala 
of excitability of 80 degrees, as in the line here drawn, 

Exciting Power. 

o xo 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Excitability. 

80 70 60 5Q 40 30 20 10 o 
At the commencement of life, the fum total affigned is underftood tQ 
be 80, becaufe no part, as yet, is wafted by the action of ftimuli. 
Next it is wafted in proportion as thefe are applied from the beginning 
to the end of the fcale. Its wafting is, therefore, owing to action and 
operation, but its accumulation to the reverfe, the want of the action 
or operation of the exciting powers, as is exprefTed by the numbers, 
placed above thofe firft mentioned. Thus one degree of exciting 
power applied takes off one degree of excitability, and every fubfequent 
degree impairs the excitability in a proportion exactly equal to its 
degree of force. Thus a degree of ftimulant or exciting power equal 
to 10, reduces the excitability to 70 ; 20 to 60 ; 30 to 50 ; 40 to 40 ; 
50 to 30 ; 60 to 20 ; 70 to 10 ; 80 to o. And on the contrary, the 
iubtraction of ftimulant power allows the excitability to accumulate. 
Thus, when the excitement is at 79, conftituting only one degree of. 
life, take off one degree of exciting power, and two degrees of excita- 
bility will arife. As 80 degrees ot exciting power leave no excitability,, 
fo 70 degrees of exciting power leave 10 ; 70 20 ; 50 30 ; 40 40 ; 
30 50 ; 20 60 ; 10 70 ; o 8c. Hence death takes place from nothing 
pofuive, but from the negation of the only means by which life is fup- 
ported ; which, are the fev.erai exciting or ftimulant powers, now fully-, 
explained. 
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The withdrawing of any ftimulus is the more likely to 
produce direct debility, as the perfon has been accuftomed 
to a higher degree of it (k). Take, for an example, the 
gout, and many other difeafes, which, under the fame 
circumftances, affect fome, and fpare others (/). 

XL. During the increafe of excitability, the excitement 
proportionally decreafes, nor is there any cafe, in which this 
procefs, carried far enough, will not produce death. This 
is confirmed by the effect of all the debilitating powers, 
mentioned above ; every individual of which, as often as 
it proves urgent, has a rapid tendency to produce death. 

XLI. The defect of any one ftimulus, and the propor- 
tional abundance of excitability, are for the time, compen- 
fated by any other ftimulus, and often with great advantage 
to the fyftem. So a perfon, who has dined infufficiently, 
and therefore has not been well enough ftimulated, is re- 
refrefhed by a piece of good news. Or, if during the 
courfe of the day, he has not been fufficiently invigorated 
by the ftimulant operation of corporeal or mental exercife, 
and is confequently likely to pafs a fleeplefs night, he will 
be laid afleep by a dofeof ftrong liquor. When the latter 
is not at hand, opium will fupply its place. The want of 
the venereal gratification is relieved by wine, and the want 
of the latter is made amends for by the ufe of the former, 
each banifhing the languor occafioned by the want of the 
other. The fame conclufion applies to the ufe of thofe 
ftimuli, for which we have an artificial, rather than a natu- 
ral, 

{k) For inftance, perfons accuftomed to drink wine, and eat well- 
feaioned nourifhing animal food, will be more hurt by a water and 
vegetable regimen, than thofe who have not lived fo high in that re. 
fpecl. The inhabitants of Britain could not live long upon the diet 
of the Gentoos. Perfons in genteel life could never undergo the work 
of day labourers upon their fare. 

(/) Vegetable aliment, and fruits and cold roots, as cucumbers, 
melons, acid drinks, and many other things not fufficiently ftimulant, 
will bring on a fit of the gout, all or any one of them, at any time ; 
while there are other perfons free from the taint which diftinguifties 
that difeafe, who can ufe them with impunity, or, at leift, with much 
more freedom and lefs harm. Something fimilar to this obfervation 
applies to mod difeafes. 
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ral, craving. The longing for frmff, when it cannot be 
gotten, is gratified by the practice of chewing tobacco ; 
and, when any one is languid for want of tobacco to chew, 
fmoaking fupplies the place of it. Nay, when the functions, 
as they often do, have undergone a temporary leftbn, and 
on this account there is no accefs to the ufe of certain 
cuftomary and natural ftimuli ; the fubftitution of others, 
lefs habitual, and lefs natural, will fupport life, till the 
defire for the natural ftimuli is reftored, and thefe can be 
employed to fupport the natural vigour as ulual, and health 
is finally eltablifhed (m). 

XLII. As, in this manner, the fuperabundance of excita- 
bility, proportioned to the deficiency of ftimulus, may, 
through all the degrees from its fmalkft to its greateft 
quantity, be worn out to a certain extent, by one ftimulus, 
and then another, and the danger ot its .morbid accumula- 
tion be warded off, till the funi be brought down to that, 
which is fuitable to health ; fa, the more abundant the 
excitability is, that is, the more ftimuli are withdrawn, or 
the greater the failure cf the moft powerful ftimuH, is ; the 
Jefs it is in our power to maintain that mediocrity of ex- 
citability on which the vigour of life depends. So much 
debility may be induced and excitability to .far accumulat- 
ed, that the rcftoration of excitement mail become imprac- 
ticable. This proportion is both illuftrated and confirmed 
by the action of every debilitating power, as cold, famine, 
third ; and it is exemplified in fevers. 

XLIII. This fuperabundant excitability fo fpeedily 
brings on death, that the only means of reftoring health is 
fi'rft to encounter 1 it with a very fmall dofe of diffufible fti- 
mulus, a dofe fcarcely exceeding the fcanty portion of ftimu- 
lus, that occafioned it : after wafting a part of the fupera- 
bundance, we may proceed to a fomewhat ftronger dole ; 

and 

(?«) This propofition is of the utmoft importance, as holding out 
the true principle, upon which fo many aclions and feelings of human 
life, both in health and difeafe, are to be explained, and particularly as 
laying down an indication, which applies to f^ths of all febrile difeafes, 
and includes our artificial as well as our natural defires and appetites, 
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and thus be conftantly taking off whatever fuperfluity ftill 
remains, till at laft the lalutary mediocrity is regained. 
This ftate is the convcrfe of that debility, which arifes from 
a worn-out excitability («), and the danger accruing from 
it. To give examples, a famifhed perfon is not immediate- 
ly to be gratified with a full meal ; a perfon afflicted with 
long continued or exceffive thirft is not immediately to be 
indulged with a large draught ; but food mould be given 
bit by bit, and drink drop by drop, then both of them by 
degrees more plentifully. A perfon benumbed with cold 
fhould be gradually warmed. A perfon in deep forrow 
fhould have good news gradually communicated to him. 
The news of the fafety of the Roman foldier, who furvived 
the difafter of his countrymen at Cannae, fhould have been 
communicated to his mother in a round-about way ; at 
firft as having no better foundation than doubtful report ; 
then as being fomewhat more to be depended on ; after- 
wards as being flill more probable ; then as not admitting 
a fhadow of doubt : and laft of all, before he was intro- 
duced, the mother lhould have been at the lame time 
fortified, or had a part of her very abundant excitability 
taken off, by other ftimuli, and a glafs of Falernian wine. 

XLIV. Since life is folely the effect of ftimulus ; which I 
alfo produces difeafe in proportion to its excefs or defect, ] 
the remedies of both thefe deviations from the proper ftand^ 
aid fhould be accommodated to their degree ; and a large 
fum total of ftimulus, through the courfe of the difeafe, 
muft be applied to a great degree of debility, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, to a very abundant excitability ; 
but the quantity to be applied at any one time fhould be 
fmall, in the fame proportion as the excitability is abundant. 

XLV. The debility arifing from defed of ftimulus may 
be called direct ; becaufe it is not produced by any 

pofitive 

(») An inftance of a worn-out excitability is that debility which 
arifes from intoxication ; one of an accumulated excitability is that 
which dram-drinkers experience the day after a debauch, in confe- 
quenceof which their hands fhake till they are re-excited by their 
favorite cordial. 
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pofitive noxious power, but by a fubdu&ion of the things 
neceffary to fupport life. 

XLVI. Through the whole courfe of direct debility, 
every deficiency of ftimulus is inaeafed by a fecond, the 
fecond by a third, the third by a fourth, till the effecT: at 
Jaft comes to be a cefl'ation of any further excitement. 
Excitement therefore, is never to be leflened, and debility 
increafed, with the view of giving greater effect to a new 
ftimulus by accumulating excitability. For, as often as 
this is put in practice, the morbid ftate is increaled ; and, 
if the debility mould happen to be great, any further in- 
creafe may induce death, but will never increafe the ftrength. 
For, though debility may be induced in this way at pleafure, 
the excitement to be obtained from a ftimulus to be applied 
after is confined within narrow boundaries (o). Take for 
an example, cold bathing in droply ; in the gout ; in 
fevers (p) ; in perfons who, previous to this, have been 
much expofed to cold ; or in any fort of debility. Who 

would 

(o) Suppofe,that in place of an excitement of 40 degrees, the excite- 
ment is gone down to 30, and the excitability mounted up to 50, and 
a debilitating power, fuch as the cold bath, or any of thofe that are 
juft now to be mentioned in the text, has been fuperadded, reducing 
the excitement to 25, and accumulating the excitability to 55. Suppofe 
alfo, that any ftimulus is next employed, with a view to raife the ex- 
citement, and fink or reduce the excitability ; what will be. the refult ? 
As an accumulated excitability admits of a very fmall degree of ftimu- 
lus at any. given time, while the accumulation of excitability, and 
finking of excitement, even to death itfelf, can be effe&ed in the fhorteft' 
fpace of time, and by any one of the debilitating powers ; confequent- 
ly, the lofs of vigour by the firft practice, and the reparation of it by 
the laft, will bear no proportion to one another ; there will be no 
poffibility of regaining the vigour thrown away, much lefs any hope 
of procuring more than exifted before it was lowered. 

(/>) By fevers here are meant thcfe difeafes, fo named, which de- 
pend on evident debility, and not any of thofe which, though moft 
injudicioufly fo named, depend upon an oppofite caufc. Inftances of 
the former we have in all the fevers of the intermittent or remittent 
kind, in fynochus, typhus, and the plague itfelf, with others that have 
never been confidered as fevers. Examples of the latter occur in 
fynocha, or the common inflammatory fever, in the feveral difeafes of 
the fame ftamp accompanied with inflammation in a particular part, 
as in the throat, lungs, and various parts of the external furface. 
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*euld treat fatting, deep forrow, weaknefs of the mental 
functions, languor from inactivity, penury of blood, which 
are ail cafes of dired debility ; who would treat fuch cafes, 
I fay, by fuperinducmg more direct debility, with a view 
to advantage from the very fcanty ftimulus, that can be 
admitted r Tne accumulation of excitability is only proper 
where there is a prediipofition to indirect debility, or 
aithenic diathefis. 

XLVII. With refpect to the two kinds of debility, we 
mult never attempt the cure of the indirect by the direct, 
or of the direct by the indirect, in the vain hope of obtain- 
ing benefit from the fubfequent employment of any ftimu- 
lus. Indirect debility appears in the range of fcale from 
70 up to 80 i the direct, in all the degrees below 40 to o. 
The only caies, that admit of debilitating operation, are 
thofe of exceiTive excitement from 40 up to 70. For the 
cure of dileafes within this latter range, all the directly 
debilitating powers are proper, and, for the moft part, they 
only - y becaufe there is no accefs to the ufe of the indirectly 
debilitating powers, till they have run their full courfe of 
ftimulant operation from 40 to 70, at which laft only they 
become debilitating ; and, though fometimes, and under 
certain circumftances, they may be employed, the fafeft 
general rule is to avoid them. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the feat and effecls of excitability — Of the inequality with 
which different powers a feci the fyftem — Which parts moji 
affetled — Proportion of the partial to the general affsclion — 
What parts the ordinary powers mojl affeSt — Partial and 
local affeclionf fmilar and fynchronous — Remedies do not 
acl partially, 

XLV1II..THE feat of excitability in the living body is 
the medullary nervous matter, and mufcular folid ; to 
Which the appellation of nervous fyjitm may be given. In 
this the excitability is inherent, but is not different in dif- 
ferent parts of its feat. This is evident, becaufe the exciting 
powers will immediately roufe into exertion any of the 
functions that diftinguifh living animal fyftems ; or, in 
other words, produce fenfe, motion, thought or pafiion (a) 

9. Different exciting powers are applied to different parts 
of the nervous fyftem, none to them all at once ; but the 
mode of their action is fuch, that, wherever they are applied, 
every one immediately affects the whole excitability. 

XLIX. Every one of thefe powers always affects fome 
one part more than any other, and different powers affect: 

different 

{a) If a fmall quantity of an opiate, or a large one of any ftrong 
fpirit, taken into the ftomach, can inftantly alleviate an excruciating 
pain in a part the mod diftant from that to which the remedy is appli- 
ed, and, in a fhort time after, remove it altogether, as is now well 
known, how is that to be explained but by the above propofition ; it 
being impoflible to pretend that it is carried in the vefTels ? Nor is any- 
other of the many hypothefes, that have been thought of for the folu- 
tion of this faft, more admiflible. Should it be imagined, that it 
moves along the nerves according to the laft opinion, we demand proof 
of that aflfertion ; which has not yet, and will not eafily be produced ; 
while the fact juft now afigned carries its own demonftration in its 
bofom. The queftion refolves itfelf wholly into the following folution : 
Why does opium at once relieve the gout in the ftomach, on the ex- 
ternal furface, and in the remoteft extremity of that furface ? Becaufe 
the property in the living fyftem, upon which and by which it acts, it 
one and the fame over all. 

Q 
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different parts in this unequal manner. The affected part 
is generally that to which the power is ditectly applied. 

10. Moreover, the more excitability was afligoed to any 
part originally, that is, the more vivid and fenlible it is, the 
operation of each exciting power, whether acting with due 
force, or in excels, or in detect, is the more confiderable (b). 
Thus the brain and alimentary canal poffefs more vivid 
excitability, that is, more propenfity to life, than other in- 
ternal parts ; and the parts below the nails, than other 
external parts.— Neverthelefs, the affection of the part bears 
no proportion to that diffufed over the whole body. 

L. An eftimatc may be formed of the degree of affection 
in the part moft affected, and of that which is diffufed over 
the whole body, by comparing the affection of the former 
with as many lefs affections, taken together, as there are 
equal parts in all the reft of the body. Suppofe the greater 
affection of a part (r) to be as 6, and the lefs affection of 
every other part to be 3, and the number of the parts lefs 
affected to amount to 1000 ; which is keeping greatly 
within the truth. The ratio of affection confined to the 
part, to the affection of all the reft of the body, will be as 
6 to 3000. That this eftimate is accurate, or nearly fo, 
appears by the effect of the exciting noxious powers, which 
always act upon the whole body (d) $ and from that of the 

remedies, 

(£) That is to fay, if t^e exciting power a&s with that force which 
produces health, the degree of its action is greater upon the given than 
any other part ; as alfo when its action is either greater or lefs thin 
that of the middle falutary degree. 

(c ) As the inflammation of the lungs in peripneumony, the inflam- 
mation of the foot in the gont, the effufion of water into a general or 
particular cavity in dropfy. 

V V hurtful powers, which produce peripneumony, in common 
Enghth, the inflammation of the lungs, are excefs in eating, drinking, 
expofure to heat, or to the alternation of heat with cold, an over pro- 
portion of blood from inactivity, or an increafed velocity of its motion 
from violent labour, &c. the effect of any or all which muft fall as 
much upon every other part of the fyftem as upon a fmall portion of 
extreme veffels m the lungs, and therefore the morbid affedion produ- 
ced cannot bfe confined to the latter, but muft be extended to the former. 

The 
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remedies, which always remove the effect of the noxious 
powers from the whole body (e), in every general difeafe { J). 

LI. Temperature particularly affects the furface of the 
body ; diet, the ftomach and bowels ; the blood and other 
fluids their refpective veffels ; labour and red both trie 
velTels and mufcular fibres ; paffion arnd mediation, the 
brain ; all thefe afflict the parts mentioned (each that upon 
which its action is exerted) mere than any other equal part. 

LII. Inftances of the greater excitement of a part than 
of the reft of the body, are afforded by the earlier fw eating 
ot the brow of an healthy perfon, when he is uffng exercife ; 
I?y checked perspiration ; by inflammation, or fome analo- 
gous affection in general dfifeafes by hcad-ach and deliri- 
um. Proofs of a lefs excitement in a part are exceffive 
perfpiration not occasioned by labour or heat, efpecially 
when cold and clammy, profufion of the other excretions^ 
fpafens, convulfion, partial pally, weaknefs or confufion of 
intellect, and again delirium. 

L1II. As the operation of the general powers, whether 
exciting in excefs, in due proportion, or in defect, is direct- 
ed to lome one part a little more, than to any other equal 

part y. 

The whole body mull partake of the morbid change ; it mutt be one 
common affedtion pervading the whole. If this is not probation, let 
any thing left on record by authors, or any living phyfician, produce 
a fingle hurtful power, that, without affefting the fyftem over all, can 
penetrate into the innermoft receiTes of the lungs, and there produce 
an inflammation. I mall be content with one fuch hurtful power, and 
in exchange for ir, when produced, give up my whole doctrine. 

(tf) Here too I throw the gauntlet. Find a fingle remedy which 
removes the difeafe by an operation confined to the lungs. There is 
not one. 

(/") A wound in the lungs, among other effects, may pfoduce an 
inflammation. But that is not a peripneumony, or a general difeafe 
at all. It is, on the contrary, a local one, arifing from a local eaufe, 
and to be removed by local remedies, if accefs could be had to them. 
And though nothing has been more common than blending fuch cafes 
of local and general difeafe, at the fame time no error, that has hitherto 
creeped into the art, needs more to be corrected. Such an accident is 
as much a peripneumony, as an inflammation from a coritufion in the 
foot is a gout, or the fwclled legs of women heavy with child is dropfy. 
But of all this, more hereafter. 
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part j the effect muft be of the fame kind in that part as 
in the reft, and, as well as the general operation, be either 
jn excefs, or in juft proportion, or deficient, but never of 
an oppofite nature. "For, as the exciting powers are the 
fame, and the excitability every where the fame, it is im- 
poffible that the effect fhould not be the fame. The ex, 
citement, therefore, is never increafed in a part, while it is 
diminifhed in the general fyftem— nor diminifhed, while 
the general excitement is increafed. There is no difference 
here, but in degree ; nor can different effects flow from one 
and the fame c.aufe. 

ii. For though, on account of the great fenfibility of 
certain parts, for inftance, of the ftomach (g), and the 
action, either flimuhting or debilitating, exerted by the 
exciting powers on them, thefe parts run fooneft either into, 
direct or indirect debility, or into high excitement ; this 
effect is but of (hort duration, and the reft of the functions 
are foon hurried into the fame ftate. Thus, naufea, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, and other fimilar fymptoms, produced by 
ftrong liquors and opiates : as well as the fame affections 
apparently, and the gout, colic, gripes, and other fimilar 
fymptoms, occafioned by abftinence and water drinking : 
likewife good appetite, and the removal of thefe turbulent 
fymptoms of the ftomach and inteftines, in the convalefcent 
ftate, in confequence of a proper adminiftration of food', 
drink, and diffufible ftimulants ; all thefe are fhortly follow- 
ed by a limilar ftate of the reft of the body, and the eftab- 
lifliment of indirect debility is the confequence of the firft 
cafe i that of direct debility fuceeeds the fecond j and 
health over all is the termination of the laft. 

LIV. No part, therefore, is the feat of general affection ; 
they extend over the whole body ; becaufe, with the in, 
ecmality above ftated, the whole excitability is affected in 
every general difeafe. 

LV. Neither does the affection of the raoft fuffering 

part 

(g) For the fame reafon, i. e. the fenfibility of the general fyftem, 
vine and other ftrong liquors, as well as opium, induce indirect debility 
(boner upon thefe parts than others. 
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part take place firft, and afterwards fpread over the fyilem ; 
for as foon as the excitability is affected any where, it is 
alio and immediately affected every where. Both facts are 
confirmed by the operation of every exciting power, affect- 
ing the whole body as quickly as any one part ; by general 
morbid affections appearing equally foon over all the iyftem, 
and commonly fooner, than in the part molt affected in the 
courfe of the difeafe (h). Therefore 

LVI. Every affection of a part, that occurs in general 
difeafes, howevei formidable, is to be confidered as only a 
part of the affection inherent in the whole body ; and the 
remedies are not to be directed to a part, as if the whole 
difeafe lurked there, and was only to be removed thence, 
but to the whole body, all which it aftects (*'). 

(h) The pain of the thorax in peripneumony, which is the fign of 
the inflammation within, never appears fo foon as the genial affection, 
and in more than one-half, of many hundred cafes, where this fail has 
been painfully fcrutinized, it did not appear till one, two, or three days 
after the commencement of the general affection. Likewife the pain 
of the gout is not the firft of the phenomena of that difeafe. But all 
thefe, and many more particulars, will be brought in with more ad- 
vantage in their proper places afterwards. 

(/') When the affection of a part is external, and, therefore, acceflible, 
the application of a remedy over it, in conjunction with the ufe of the 
internal remedies, is of fervice, in confequence of their mutually affifting 
each other. A rag drenched in a liquid opiate helps the operation of 
that remedy taken internally ; but that is ftill by operating upon the 
excitability over all. 
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CHAP. V. 

OfContraclion and its effects— Excitement the caufe of denfi- 
tx— Difference- of jirength in the .nvfcks m health— irk 
ftcknep — and after death. 

LVJI. MUSCULAR contraction depends upon excite- 
ment, and is proportional to the degree of excitement (k). 
This is proved by all the phenomena of health and difeafe, 
and by the operations of all the exciting powers and of all 
the remedies. Force and propenfity to motion are the 
fame. We mud judge from fads* not from appearances. 
Confequcntly, tremor, convulfion, and every affection com- 
prehended under it, are to be imputed to debility. The 
noxious exciting power in thefe cafes is a ftimulus uncom- 
monly irritating applied to the part. 

LVIII. The degree of contraction, that conftitutes 
fpafm, is not an exception from this proportion. This is 
a continued and deficient, rather than a great and due 
action ; and in fo far as it is a ftrong contraction, it de-* 
pends upon the local ftimulus of diftenfion, or of fomething 
equivalent to diftenfion. It confifts in diminifhed excite- 
ment, is devoid of force, and removed by ftimulant remedies,. 
The appearance of fymptoms, being ever fallacious, ought 
not to be relied on as the foundation of any judgment. 
Take now both the fact and the explanation. 

LIX. As the degree of contraction, in fo far as it is a 
healthy function, depends upon ftrength, we are to hold it 
as certain, that the denfity of mufcular fibres, confidered as 
fimple folids, is proportioned to the degree of their con- 
traction. 

LX, Ir muft therefore be admitted, that excitement is 
the caufe of denfity. And the denfity is rendered greater 
and greater by the excitement in proportion to its degree. 
]t is cafy to perceive this through all the intermediate de- 
grees 

(k) It has already been proved, that all the functions depend upon 
excitement, and therefore contraction among the reft. 
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grecs of ftrength ; from the higheft, or that which takes 
place in madnefs, and the denfity correfponding to it, to 
the loweft, or that debility which is obferved in the article 
of death, in death itfelf, and after death, with a laxity cor- 
refponding to it. This is proved by the weaknefs of the 
fibres in their dead, and their ftrength in their living, 
ftate ; the only caufe of which difference, we know for 
certain, to be excitement (/). 

LXI. Hence the cavities of the velfels, through their 
whole trade, over the whole body, are diminiihet! in a ftate 
of ftrength, and increafed In weaknefs. This is the true 
caufe of dimiijiiihed penpiration, not conftridUon from cold 
or fpaftn. 



CHAP. VI. 

The forms of difeafes and predifpofitions — Relation hetivcen 
health, predifpofition, and difeafe — All from varied excite- 
ment — Life regulated by excitement — Sthenic and afihenic 
difeafes — and diathefes. 

LXII. EXCITEMENT, the effed of the exciting 
powers, when of a proper degree, conftitutes health : when 
either exceflive or deficient, it proves the occafion of difeafe, 
or of predifpofuion, previous to the formation of difeafe. 
The ftate both of the fimple fohds and fluids depends upon 
the ftate of health, which is regulated by the excitement (a). 

12. The firft caufe of the formation of fimple folids, and 
the fole caufe of their prefervation, is excitement. Under 
the direction of the excitement,, the living folids produce 

the 

(/) Experiments have been made by baron Haller and others, to 
afcertain the comparative ftrength of mafcular fibres, and the criterion 
of judgment was their greater or le& difpofuion to break by appended 
weights ; but the power by which any body refifts ftretching, is the 
denftty of that body. Thofe experiments (now, that the fibres in the 
living body are prodigioufly ftronger than in the dead. 

(a) This propofaion overturns the principal fyuems that have ever 
appeared in the profeffion of medicine. But more of it hereafter. 
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the blood from an external matter taken into the fyftcm, 
keep it in motion, form its mixture, fecrete from it various 
fluids, excrete them, abforb others, and circulate and expel 
them from the body. It is the excitement alone, through 
its varying degrees, that produces either health, diieaie, or 
recovery. It alone governs both univerfal and local dileales : 
neither of which ever arife from faults of the fohds or fluids, 
but always either from increafed or diminimed excitement. 
Hence the cure is never to be directed to the ftate of the 
folids or fluids, but only to the diminution or the increale 
of excitement. 

LXI1I. Affections peculiar to parts, or organic maladies, 
being foreign to this part of the work, in which the treat- 
ment of the general ftate of the body only is confidered, 
they are palled over at prefent. 

LXIV. That life is entirely regulated by excitement 
appears, i. becaufe the exciting powers have a ftimulating 
effect only : 2. becaufe the activity of the functions is 
proportional to the ftrength of the exciting powers : and 
3. becaufe efficacious remedies are fuch as oppofe deficient 
ftimulus to exceflive excitement, and exceflive ftimulus to 
deficient excitement. 

LXV. The notion of health and difeafe being different 
dates is diiproved by the identity of the operation of the 
powers producing or removing each ftate. 

LXVI. The general difeafes, arifing from exceflive ex- 
citement, are called Jlhenic {b) ; thofe that originate from 
a deficient excitement, ajihenic. Hence there are two 
forms of difeafes, and both are always preceded by predif- 
pofition. 

LXVIT. That this is the only real origin of difeafes and 
predifpofitions is proved by the fame powers, which pro- 
duce 

(b) Their old name is phlogiftic : but as that word is abfurdly 
metaphorical from an old notion of that fort of difeafes depending 
upon fire or flame ; and becaufe it was not a proper contrail to the 
term here to be oppofed to it ; as alfo becaufe it is ftill more ridiculous 
when applied to plants, which are comprehended in this do&rine ; it 
has been thought proper to reject it, and fubftitute the other in its place. 
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duce any difeafe Or predifpofition, alfo producing the whole 
fet of difeafes to which it belongs ; and by the lame reme- 
dies, which cure any difeafe, or predifpofition, alfo curing 
all the difeafes and predifpoiitions of its refpe&ive form (c). 
Betwixt thefe oppofite fets of difeafe and predifpofition, 
perfect health is the mean, leaning to neither extreme. 

LXVIII. The exciting powers, which produce fthenic 
predifpofition, or fthenic difeafes, fhould be denominated 
fthenic, or ftimulant, in a ftrid fenfe. Thofe that pave 
the way to afthenic difeafes, or produce them, mould be 
called afthenic, or debilitating. The ftate producing the 
former or the predifpofition to them, may be called jlhenic 
diatkejis j that which occafions the latter, with the predif- 
pofition peculiar to them, afthenic diaihefis. Each of thefe 
diathefes is a ftate of the body common both to predifpo- 
fition and difeafe, which differ only in degree. I diftinguifh 
the powers, that raife both the diathefes to the meafure of 
difeafe, by the term exciting noxious powers. The fthenic 
difeafes, in which the pulfe is much affected, fhould not be 
denominated fevers or febrile difeafes, but pyrexies, for the 
fake of diftinguilhing them from the afthenic difeafes, that 
difturb the pulie, for which fever is the proper name. • 

CHAP. 

(c) The fame noxious powers produce, and the fame remedies re- 
move, both catarrh and peripneumony, difeafes only differing in degree. 
The powers producing them are excefs in the ufe of ftimulants, and 
the remedies whatever moderates that excefs. Evacuation, cold, and 
^•ftaxwing, are the means. All the difference h, that more of the mean* 
are employed for the cure of peripneumony than for that of catarrh. 
The noxious powers producing indigeftion and fevers are alfo tfce fame, 
to wit, debilitating ; and the remedies the fame, to wit, ftimulant. 
Only a fmall degree of the remedies, proportioned to the flightnefs of 
the degree of the caufe, is fufficient for the cure of indigeftion ; while 
the moft diffufible ftimuli are required to effect the cure of fevers.— 
Stimulants, in one degree or other, make the cure of all afthenic dif« 
eafes ; evacuants, and other weakening means, in different degrees, 
form the whole cure of the fthenic form of difeafes. Might not thi* 
have been known long fince ? 
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the effccl of both the diathefes, and of the nwfl perfeB health 
ttftf— -Sthenic powei s raife—ajlhenic lower the funtlmis— 
Why man is not immortal— Cqnvtrfion of the diathefes into 
each other— Fallacy of fymptoms— Life a forced flate. 

LXIX. THE cornfcfcon effect of the fthenic noxious 
powers upon the functions i>, firft, to increafe them, then 
to impair them in part, but never by a debilitating opera- 
tion (<A The effeft common to the afthenic noxious 
powers, upon the fnnclions, is to diminilh them, in fuch a 
manner, as fometimes to feem, though the appearance is 
fallacious (if), to increafe them. 

LXX. If the juft degree of excitement could be con- 
ftantly kept up, mankind would enjoy eternal health. But 
two circumftances prevent that. Such is the nature of the 
fthenic diathefis, that it waftes the fum total of excitability 
affigned to every being upon the commencement of its 
living ftate, and thereby fooner or later induces difeafe, and 
afterwards death. This is one caufe of mortality. 

LXXI. The afthenic diathefis is hurtful by not fupply- 
ing the degree of excitement neceflary to health, and 
thereby allowing the ftate of life to approach more nearly 
to that, in which death confifts. This opens another gate 
of deftruction to mankind. 

13. Further, difeafes and death are confequences of the 
change of either diathefis into the other. Either diathefis, 
by means of the noxious powers producing the other, when 

thele 

(a) . The inability to perform motion In peripneumony arifes not 
from debility, for two good reafons ; firft, no powers, but thofe that 
produce all the other fymptoms, produce it ; and the fame remedies 
that remove the other fymptoms, are equally effectual for the removal 
of it. 

(b) Spafm and convulfion, fuppofed to arife from increafed influx 
©f the nervous power, are both occafioned, and cured, by the fame 
powers, as all the other fymptoms. 
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thefe are employed as remedies (<r), may, by accident 3 in- 
advertence, or defign, be completely converted into the 
other ; and by oppofite meaiures, carried to a certain extent, 
it may be changed back to the fame {late from which it 
fet out (d). This obtervation will be fou d r>i the p/eateft 
confequence in the cure both of predifpofi cms and dif- 
cafes (e). What is wanting to further illuftration (hill be 

given 

(c) Stimulants are the proper remedies for curing the gout ; but, 
they may be carried fo far as to produce fa much fthenic diathefis as 
to bSTder upon indirect debility. A confequence of which is vomiting 
purging, a feeling of burning in the interlines, intermiffion of the pulfe, 
and ftrangnry ; which are only to be cured by fubltituting wat ry 
drink and low diet in place of thofe oppo "te remedies. Nay, the 
ftimulants may be carried fo far, as to effect the eftablifhment of indi- 
rect debility. Hence will arife paralytic affecU n, anafarca, dropfy, 
Set. The evacuants and other debilitating remedies, by which the 
difeafes of flhenic diathefis are removed, may, by being pufhed to 
excefs, produce the laft mentioned difeafes, as depending on direct 
debility. 

((f) Pufhing the remedies of fthenic difeafes too far, may reduce the 
patient to an incipient dropfy ; and the remedies of the latter may be 
urged to fuch excefs, as to pafs the range of fthenic diathefis, and ter- 
minate in indirect debility. A is affected with a difeafe of debility, 
' where the excitement has gone down to 10, the excitability mounted 
up to 70, degrees in the fcaie. Whit is to be done ? By a proper ufe 
of high, ftimulants the 30 degrees of loft excitement may be reftored, 
and as many of fuperfluous excitability difcharged, and the excitement 
and excitability made to meet again at the middle point of 40. If the 
remedies are carried up to any degree betwixt 40 and 55, they have 
gone too far, and produced predifpofition to fthenic difeafes; if ftill 
i.irther, but not exceeding 70, they will have produced one or other of 
thefc difeafes. Biu carried beyond 70, the difeafes, which their opera- 
tion produces, are thofe of indirect debility. Any difeafe of this fort, 
when treated according to a rule btely delivered, will be cured. But 
if the ftimulants adapted to this purpofe be urged further, the fthenic 
diathefis will again, be produced ; and the debilitating power, fuited 
to the removal of.it, may carry down the excitement below 40 into 
the range of predifpofition betwixt 40 and 25 ; and then by a further 
abufe of remedies, which fhould only be ufed in the range betwixt 40 
and 70, the excitement may retnrn to the fame point from which it fet 
out, to wit, the point of to, and the excitability rife to its original 
point, that of 70. 

(?) It muft never be forgotten, that we are nothing in ourfelves, but 
while we have any excitability remaining in proper capacity to be a&ed 
upon, we entirely depend on the exciting powers afting on it. 
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given hereafter. Hydrothorax fucceeding peripneumony 
is an inftance of the change of fthenic diathefis into afthenic. 
Again, the immoderate ufe of ftimulants may convert any 
afthenic affection into a fthenic one j as when a violent 
cough, a catarrh, or an inflammatory fore throat, is induced 
in confequence of the treatment of the gout, though proper 
in kind, being carried to excefs in degree, 

14. Though excitement regulates all the phenomena of 
life ; yet the iyinptoms of difeafes, which either its exjpfs 
or deficiency produces, do not of themfelves lead tojpfy 
proper judgment refpecYmg it ; on the contrary, tneir 
fallacious appearance has proved the fource of infinite 
errour. 

LXX1I. From all that has hitherto been faid, it is cer- 
tain, that life is not a natural, but a forced ftate ; that the 
"tendency of animals every moment is to difTolution ; that 
they are kept from it, not by any powers in themielves, but 
by foreign powers, and even by thefe with difficulty, and 
only for a time ; and then, from the neccfiity of their fate,, 
they yield to death. 



C H A P. VIII. 

Of predifpofition — Definition — Predifpofition neceffari'y pre- 
cedes difeafe — even in cafe of contagions and poifons — I 
Criterion of general difeafes — What difeafes are not general 

LXXIII. PREDISPOSITION is a (late intermediate 
betwixt perfect health and difeafe. The powers producing 
it are the fame with thofe which produce difeafe. 

LXXIV. The period of predifpofition will be lhorter or 
longer, according to the greater or lefs force of the noxious 
powers that have induced it ; and the interval between 
health and actual difeafe will be more quickly or flowly 
paffed over. 

LXXV. That predifpofition necefTarily precedes difeafes, 

is 
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is evident, as it arifes from the fame exciting powers, acting 
upon the fame excitability, from which both health and 
difeafe arife, and is an intermediate (late betwixt both. 
And, as the excitement of health differs much from that of 
difeafe ; it cannot be fuppofed, that the former immediate- 
ly mounts up to the latter, and flaps over the boundaries 
of predifpofition : nay, the contrary is certaia and beyond 
a doubt. 

LXXVI. Contagious difeafes do not furnifh an excep- 
tion to this obfervation ; becaufe, whether the matter L: 
contagion act by a ftimulant or a debilitating operation, 
its operation is the fame with that of the ordinary powers, 
that is to fay, the cauie of difeafe is the fame (a). If, as 

fome times 

(a) The fmall-pox and meafles are cured by the fame means as 
penpneumony or any other fthenic difeafe; and, excepting the con- 
tagious matter, arife from the fame Uimulant hurtful powers ; they 
niuft, therefore, with the fame exception, be the fame. The only dif- 
ference is, that they are accompanied with a contagious matter, and • 
the other fthenic difeafes are not. The amount of which is altogether 
- unimportant. For, if the ordinary powers have not operated, the 
atfeftion does not come under the definition of general difeafe ; none 
of the funclions receding from their natural ftate,. and the eruption 
amounting to no more than a flight local complaint. It is, therefore, 
only of ufe to regard the general circumftances of thefe difeafes^ 
making no more account of the local part, than to confider, arrange, 
and treat it as fuch. It is well known, that, when by the means uied 
for the cure of fthenic difeafes without contagion, and their fequel, 
eruption, the fthenic diatheiis is prevented or removed, the local part 
gives no trouble ; and that the difeafe is never dangerous but from the 
neglecl of that management. But the management is nothing elfe but 
the ordinary one in any fthenic cafe. If it fhould be contended, that, 
all that being granted, ftill the eruption may contribute a little : Be it 
fo, and it can be but very little ; what is the effect ? The cure fhows it j 
which is exactly the fame as in fthenic difeafes without eruption. The 
difeafe, therefore, being the fame (for its mere local part is out of the 
queftion, as only requiring a peculiar expofure to cold, which is equally 
proper in every fthenic difeafe) ; every part of reafoning refpefting it, 
and, confequently, that affecting the queftion about predifpofition, 
muft alfo be the fame. If, therefore, other general difeafes have their 
predifpofition, fo muft the fmall-pox, the meafles, and the plague itfelf. 
If it fhould ftill be fiid, that the eruptive difeafes, though in other 
xefpects the fame with the non-eruptive, differ, in fo far as predifpofi. 

tion 
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fometimes happens, no general affection follows the applica- 
tion of contagion, if no undue excels or defed of excitement 
is the confequence, the affection is altogether local and 
foreign to this place. ■ 

LXXVII. Any morbid affection that poifons may pro- 
duce without predifpofition is not to be confidered as a 
general difeafe, both for th^ery reafen, aad becaufe it can 
neither be removed nor relieved by the ufual treatment of 
general difeafes ; and the diverfity of the effed proves, thac 
■both the caufe and exciting noxious power are different 
from the general ones. In one word, fince predifpofition 
and difeafe differ only in degree, the unavoidable conclu- 
sion is, that whatever, with a given force, produces the 
latter when ading with a lefs force, will produce the former. 
The only cure, for mpft poifons is their e.trly dilcharge from 
the fy&em. And if, as often happens, others, by wounding 
an organ ncceffary to life, are fatal ; the effed of both is 
foreign from our prefent lubjed, and to be referred to local 
difeales. 

L XXVIII. In the powers producing either predifpofition 
or completely formed general difeafe, the only thing worth 
inveftigating is the proportion which thofe producing the 
predilpofition bear to thofe producing the difeafe ; in order 
to learn the degree of noxious force poUeffed by each, and. 
the degree of curative means neceffary to remove the effed. 
Diftinctions between the powers producing predifpofition-, 
and thofe that excite difeafe, under the general appellation 
of predifponent or occafional caufes, have been multiplied 

and 

tion is required as a common. circumftance between them ; the anfwer 
is, that that difference only refpe&s their local part, which, without the 
powers producing the difeafe, is infignificant and a mere local com- 
plaint. As general fthenic difeafes, the fmall-pox and meafles, and as 
general afthenic ones, contagious fever and the plague, to the full ex- 
tent of their generality, have their period of predifpofition ; we may 
have occafion afterward to eftablifh the queftion about predifpofitioft 
to them even as local difeafes, but this is not the place for it ; all that 
was required here being 10 fettle the queftion about predifpofition to 
them as general difeafes. In the fame point of view all that has been 
laid of contagious difeafes, will apply to difeafes ia which poifons may 
lhave been concerned. 
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and refined upon without end. But the whole fyftem of 
remote caufes, as they have been called, is falfe in its firft 
idea. The noxious powers, whatever they be called, that 
produce difeafes, alfo produce the predifpofition to them. 
Which being once admitted, as it henceforth muft, the 
whole fabric of ait:ology, or of the doctrine of remote 
caufes, muft fall to the ground : Confequently, funply re- 
mote caufes, not divifible into predifponent and ocafional ; 
relative remote caufes, or fuch as are fo divifible ; internal 
and external predifponent, internal and external occajional y 
caufes ; approaching caufes, or caufa propriores, proximate 
caufes, of which, not only one, but often leveral, are affign- 
ed to every difeafe, muft ceafe in medical language, and 
attention will be turned away from the endlefs purfuit of 
distinctions without a difference, to the ftudy of the folid 
and ufeful facts that nature holds up to contemplation in 
great abundance, when once our eyes are fairly opened to 
th-em. 

LXXIX. The knowledge of predifpofition is of great 
importance ; as enabling the phyfician to prevent difeafes, 
from his acquaintance with the powers that lead to them ; 
to comprehend the true caufe of them founded in predif- 
pofition ; and to diftinguifh them from local affections, 
which are widely different. Such is the fimplicity to which 
medicine is thus reduced ; that when a phyfician comes to 
the bed-fide of a patient, he has only three things to fettle 
in his mind. Firft, whether the difeafe be general or local 
fecondly, if general, whether it be fthenic or afthenic ; 
thirdly, what is its degree ? When once he has fatisfied 
himfelf in thefe points, all that remains for him to do, is to 
form his indication or general view of the plan of cure, and 
carry that into execution by the adminiftration of proper 
remedies. 

LXXX. As predifpofition and difeafes thcmfelves are 
the fame ftate ; a criterion, by which general good may be 
diftinguifhed from local difeafes will be found in this fingle 
circumftance, that general difeafes are always, local never, 
preceded by predilpofition. An inflammatien in fome 

part 
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part of the ftomach; or as it has been commonly called, 
" the inflammation of the ftomach," as if it were always of 
the lame kind, produces many fymptoms, that bear fo great 
a refemblance to general fthehic difeafes, fuch as peripneu- 
mony, that by fyftematics and nofologifts, this and many 
other inflammations of internal cavities have been united 
into an order of difeafes, fuppofed all to partake of one 
common nature. The gaftritis, however, which is its 
nofological name, is eflentially different, both from perip- 
neumony and all the other general difeafes of the order with 
which it is aflbciated, both in other refpects, and in that of 
which we are fpeaking. As arilin^ from certain local 
noxious powers, it is not preceded by predifpofition. So 
when I come to the bed -fide of a patient under thefe cir- 
cumftances, though I had no previous knowledge of the 
nature of his diforder, whenever I hear that he has fwallow- 
ed ground glafs, fmall fi(h bones, or, perhaps, a great 
quantity of cayenne pepper, 1 can be at no lofs to dilcern 
the nature of the difeafe, and to find, that it is altogether 
local ; and that for two of the beft of all reafons ; firft, the 
perlon having been in perfect health immediately before 
that accident ; and, fecondly, becaufe the fubftances he had 
fwallowed were fuch as would naturally divide a found part, 
or, in the language of our profeffion, produce a folution of 
continuity. From this, again, inflammation is an infepara- 
ble conlequence. And it is equally an univerfal fact in 
the animal economy, that, when any part, whether internal 
or external, which pofleffes great fenfibility, is wounded or 
otherwife injured in its fubftance, the pain arifing from the 
inflammation luperinduced ipreads fymptoms of diforder 
over the whole fyftem, which are liable to miflead thofe, 
who are not in pofleflion of the criterion we here point out. 
As luch a cafe then, is not preceded by predifpofition, 
which peripneumony as well as every > other fthenic, and 
every afthenic difeafe muft, from, the proofs of the univer- 
fality of the fact, be allowed to be, it muft be local. 

LXXXI. As the affection of a part is always the original 
fource of local difeafes, and as the diftinctions, we have 

ftated, 
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ftated, are eftablifbed upon the folid bafis of truth ; the 
following diforders muff, be rejected from the number of 
general difeafes, however great their refemblance to them 
may be. Whatever affections, then, arife from any ftate 
of a part ; from ftimuli or from debilitating circumftances 
not producing any commotion in the whole body, or only 
in confequence of the violence of the Jocal caufe j from 
comprefiion of a part ; from obftruction - } from other 
difeafes whether general or local, and not from the exciting 
powers which produce general difeafes \ b) ; all thefe muff 
be rejected from the number of general difeafes, and that 
for the moft folid reafons ; to wit, their differing from them 
in the noxious powers that produce them, in their true 
caufe (V), in their cure {d\ and in every effential refpect, 
agreeing with them in nothing, but in a deceitful and de- 
ceiving luperfkial appearance. CHAP. IX. 

(5) Let it here be added, that the powers producing general difeafes, 
are thofe that act upon the excitability, and are, thereby, quickly com- 
municated over the whole fyftem ; while thofe, that ad: upon the 
folid texture of a part, fo as to cut, prick, bruife, or contufe it, &c. arc 
the powers productive of local difeafe. 

(c) The c?.:ife of the inflammation of the ftomach has been mention- 
ed. To concentrate it into a definition ; it is a folution of the con- 
tinuity of a folid part in the ftomach, by mechanical or acrid means, 
tollowed by inflammation and pain, and, in confequence of the great 
fenfibility of the part, propagating fymptoms of diibrder over all the 
fyftem. The caufe of the general difeafes here alluded to is an increafe 
of excitement, and the inflammation accompanying thofe difeafes arifes 
from that increafe. 

(d) The cure of gaftritis, or the inflammation of the ftomach, is to 
contrive means to keep the hurtful, and all rude matters, from coming 
into contact with the inflamed part, and leave that part to heal ; taking 
care, neither to increafe the local affection by too fthenic a diet, nor to 
produce a tendency in the inflammation to run into gangrene, by the 
abufe of evacuations and other debilitating.powers ; and if, than which 
nothing is more likely, the acutenefs or continuance of pain ihould at 
laft bring on a ftate of general debility, then to ufe the palliative means 
of preventing that bad confequence. The cere of pei ipr.eumony is co 
weaken the fyftem, from the very commencement of the difeafe, by 
diminilhing the energy of all the exciting powers ; that of the abun- 
dance of the blood by bleeding ; that of the over-proportion of the 
other fluids by purging, fta » vYag? [ that ariilng from the ltimulus of 
heat and other exceflave ftimuli by cold, &c 

^ '. . b 
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CHAP. IX. 

The general diagnofis — Variety of difeafes from variation in 
the excitement— Marks of general difeafe — Hozv to attain 
u/eful medical knowledge — Origin of certain internal local 
affeclions. 

LXXXIl. THE violence and danger of univerfa! difeafes 
is in proportion to the excefs of excitement (<*), or its indi- 
rect or direct deficiency (b) ; as appears from all that has 
been laid above : confequently, their principal variety de- 
pends upon this variation of the degree of excitement. 

LXXXIII. The only diagnofis (c) of any importance 
is that, by which general difeafes are diftinguifhed from 
thofe local or fymptomatic affections, which, by throwing 
the whole fyftem into diforder, affume a certain refemblance 
to univerfal difeafes. The following marks are fufficient 
for the difcrimination of every general difeafe j firft, its 
beiog preceded by a diathefis, and this followed by a difeafe 
fimilar to it, and removed by an operation of the remedies 
of an oppofite nature to that which occafioned the difeafe ; 

while, 

(a) The excefs is contained between 40, the point of health in ths 
table, and 70. 

(b) The. cafes of indirect deficiency or debility are comprehended 
betwixt 70 and 80. The direct are all the degrees below 40. Betwixt 
40 and 55 confifts predifpofuion to fthenic ; betwixt 40 and 25 the 
predifpofition to afthenic difeafes. 

(<r) Diagnofis is the doftrine of diftinguifhing difeafes from one 
another. It was naturally, thought to be of the greateft importance* 
when difeafes were fuppofed very numerous, and as different from 
each other as their names and the various appearances of their fymp* 
toms. That, however, has been found to be altogether a miftake in 
this work, in which the endlefs variety of general difeafes is reduced 
to two forms, a fthenic and an afthenic one, without any other differ- 
ence but what confifts merely in degree. The huge volumes of diag* 
noftics are then in this chapter fuperceded ; and much labour, not only 
irkfome to the artift, but worfe than ufelefs, often pernicious to 
patients, is proved to be fuperfluous. 
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while, on the contrary, local affection is diftinguiftied by 
the affection of a part, and the dilorder of the fyftem not 
arifing from any change in the excitement, but being fuch 
as may be traced back to that affection ; and by the ab- 
fence of the diathefis of the difeafe which the local affection 
refembles, or only its accidental prefence. 

LXXXIV. In order to attain to this ufeful knowledge, 
]earn what is neceffary from anatomy ; wafte no time in 
fuperfluous ftudy of k ; perule the works of the illuftrious 
Morgagni ; diffect fubjects ; diftinguilh refiduary effects 
from caufes that have paffed away ; examine diligently 
many bodies of perfons who have been hanged, or have 
died of wounds, but were otherwife healthy ; compare thefe 
diligently with the bodies of thole who have died of linger- 
ing or often repeated difeafes ; compare every particular 
with every other, the whole with the whole ; guard againft 
ram hypothefes, which- if ycu can, you will be among a' 
very few, who have ever been able to do it ; never expeift 
to difcover the caufe of general difeafe in dead bodies ; be 
circumfpeft in forming a judgment. 

LXXX V. Internal local affections often confift in- a taint 
that remains after general difeafes have paffed away :. it 
may therefore aftift in forming a right opinion to remark, 
that there will be lefs reafon for fufpecting fuch a local 
affection, the lefs' the patient has been fubject to general 
djfeafes, anc^the contrary. 
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CHAP. X. 

The general progncfis, or general judgment of the event — 
Danger according to the degree of the diathefis and impor- 
tance of the mofi affefied part. 

LXXXVI. SINCE the powers producing fthenic and 
afthenic diathefis always aft upon Tome one part with more 
force than upon any other equal part ; it follows, that the 
danger of dileale during the predifpofition, and of death 
during the dileafe, increafes in proportion to the degree of 
diathefis, or to the importance of the part principally af- 
fected. But, its degree being given, the more equal or 
general the diathefis is, the more fafe it is. Nor does it 
ever fall heavy upon an organ neceffary to life, without 
jnftant danger. Hence it is, that peripneumony, apoplexy, 
phrenitis, eryfipplas, and the gout, when the two latter 
much afTeft the head, are chiefly formidable, • ^ 

LXXXVI I. Local and fymptomatic affections ought to 
be diftinguifhed from general difeafes, and the remarks in 
LXXXIU. LXXXV. transferred to this place." 



CHAP. XL 

The general^eatmenl — Indications of cure — Mode of aclior. 
of remedies — Sthenic and antifihenic remedies — how to be 
employed — Local and general remedies — What regard is to 
be paid to contagious matter — IV hen the middle or tor,ic 
treatment is proper — Peculiar circumflances mv.fl regulate 
the indication — Per Jons Jubjecl to indirect, and direel de- 
bility — Cure of indireft, and direel debility — Danger of 
weakening the body. 

LXXXVIIT. THE indication for the cure of fthenic 
diathefis is to diminifli, that for the cure of the afthenic 

diathefis 
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diathefis is to increafe, the excitement, till that degree, 
which conftitutes the mean betwixt its extremes, and 
which is fuited to good health, be reftored. This is 
the only indication of cure that univerfal difeafes admit. 

LXXXIX. As both diathefes arife from an operation 
of the exciting powers, the fame in kind, but varying 
in degree : fo they are both prevented and removed by 
an action of the remedies, alfo the fame in kind, but 
oppofite in degree, to that which produced them. As 
the caufe, fo is alfo the plan of treatment, confirmed 
by an induction from the whole feries of facts and 
phenomena [a). The fame debilitating remedies, 
which remove any one fthenic difeafe, remove that 
whole fet of difeafes : and the fame flimulant means, 
which cure any one afthenic difeafe, remove all the 
reft (b). Are not palfy, in fo far as it is curable 

and 

{a) Suppofe the fthenic diathefis mounted up to 60 in the fca'e ; 
to reduce it to 40 it is evident, that the 20 degrees of fupeTflu<->u«; 
excitement mull be taken off, and, therefore, that remedies operat- 
ing with a ftimulus, weak enough to produce that effect, mull be 
employed : they are ftill, however, ftimulant, and of confequence, 
though they remove it, ftill the fame in kind, as the powers that 
produced the diathefis ; it having been proved, that they are-not 
to be fuppofed fedative, both for the reafons already given, and 
for this additional one, that proof has not been yet brought of a 
fngle fedative in nature. As their ftimulus, however, is lefsthan 
thai which is required to fupport the ordinary ftate of health, 
they are underftood to be debilitating, and, therefore, proper re- 
medies of fthenic diathefis. 

(£) Suppofe the afthenic diathefis to have funic down to 2c ; 
to raife it up to the ftandard of health, it is plain, from all the 
nropofitions hitherto laid down, that the 20 degrees of deficient 
ftimulus muft be reftored, and, therefore, that remedies operating 
w»th a degree of ftimulus adequate to the production pf ibn 
effect, moft be ufed. All the difference betwixt the force of this 
ftimulus and that of the other, is only a difference of 40 degrees. 
As, therefore, the debilitating powers, though flimulant, employ- 
ed in the firft, removed the morbid fuperfluity ; fo the ftimulant 
powers ufed in this cafe, called ftimulant by way of eminence, re- 
move the morbid deficiency, and, thereby, reftore the degree of 
excitement, that conftitutes the ftandard of health. 
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U} 9 and dropfy, in fo far as it is a general affeft ion {d)> as 
well as the gout, and fevers, both relieved and removed 
by the fame remedies ? And are not peripneumony, the 
fmalt-pox, the meafles, rheumatifm, and catarrh, re- 
moved by the fame remedies, to wit, evacuants, cold, 
amd' •fetfvmgr?' But all' thefe remedies in the afthenic 
cafe increafc, in the fthenic diminifti, the energy of 
life. In both cafes the operation is the, fame, nor is 
there any diverfity but in degree. 

XC The remedies, therefore, of fthenic diathefis are 
powers exciting by a weaker ftimulus, than that which 
is faited to health - y which in this work are denominat- 
ed, for the lake of brevity, 4Mitating or antijlhenk 
remedies. 

XCI. The remedies of afthenic diathefis are powers 
exciting with more force, than fuits the belt health ; 
they may be called Jlimulants or fthenic^ for the fake of, 
diftinction. l^ltiM^^H 

XCII. Thefe remedies are to be employed with more 
or lefs freedom in, proportion to the higher, or lower 

degree 

(c) When the prevalence of debility, and that to fuch a degree,, 
as to deftroy the connexion that fubfifts betwixt the fibres of 
mufcles, and that function of the brain which we call will, takes 
place in parts of the fyftem, not only remote from the centre of 
activity, but beyond the circulation, it muft be of difficult cure ;• 
becaufe the molt powerful' means of effecting that operation a&, 
moft powerfully when takea internally, and much more feebly 
when applied to the £kin. 

(d) What is called dropfy confifh of a cafe which is a general 
difeafe, and a number of others, which are only fyaiptoms of local 
internal difeafes, and to be treated in the laft part of this work. 
Thefe arife from effifications m the large veffefs next the heart, 
from tumours, whether fcirrhous or fteatoma(ous, impeding by 
their preffure the return of the blood by the veins to the heart. 
It is the general cafe that is here alluded to, and the public may 
depend upon it, that it is to be cured, though pot by evacuant 
means, but, on the contrary, by the high diffufible ftimuli, necef- 
fary to the cure of the difeafes of «faigfr**debih"ty, fuch as the ex- 
tremity of typhus fever, and aa expiring gout> Ail thefe are 
cured by high ftimulaats. 
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degree of each diathefis, and of the local affection de- 
pending upon it. And fuch a choice (hould be made, 
that the mod powerful may be adapted to the moft 
violent cafe. But the cure of no difeafe of confiderabV 
yiolence, and fcarcely of any difeafe at all, ought to be 
intrufted to any one remedy. The ufe of feveral 
remedies is preferable to that of one ; becaufe their 
energy is applied to the fyftem to a greater extent, arid! 
the excitability is more completely and mere equally 
affected. The pcrfon, who means that his remedies 
(hould go to a particular part, and there, from a local 
operation, and not by an affection of the excitability, 
ferve his purpofe, is equally wife with him, who, by 
cropping a twig, expects to eradicate a tree. What 
remedies are of general, what of local operation mall 
next be defcribed. 

XCI1I. General remedies are thofe, which, acting 
upon the excitability* by an operation diffufed over 
the whole body, reproduce the ftate of health. 

XGIV. Local remedies are thofe, which act by a 
fimilar operation on a part, and, by an operation con- 
fined to that, reltore the found ftate. 

XCV. Since every univerfal difeafe, every predifpo- 
fition, depends upon increafed or diminifhed excite- 
ment, and is removed by the converfion of that into 
the degree which conftitutes the mean betwixt both ; 
in order both to prevent and cure difeafes, we muft 
always ufe the indication propofed, and ftimulate or 
debilitate ; never wait, or truft to the fuppofed powers 
of nature, which have no real exiflence. 

XCVf. In the indication of cure, the only re - 
to be had to morbific matter, is to allow time for 
paffing out of the body. For whether it acts like other 
exciting powers, fometimes by ftimulating, as in the 
fmall-pox and meailes, at other times by debilitating, 
as in contagious fevers and the plague, or its action 
confifts in only giving the peculiar form of its refpective 
difeafo, and, thereby, adding a local affection to a 
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general one j in either cafe there is no room for a new 
indication. JJL, 

XCV1I. For if the difeafe, as a general one, be 
nroperly treated, every eruption and its conveniences, 
every fpecies of inflammation, every fpecies of ulcera- 
tion, give way to the happy effect of the general plan 
of cure. And when the event, in confequence of a bad 
method of cure, threatens to be unfavourable, the local 
iymploms are proportionally aggravated. This was 
proved in the fmall-pox long ago, and in the mealies 
lately (e) with equal certainty ; it is proved in the 
plague, at lead as often as this difeafe is treated by 
remedies proper in kind and adminiftered in due pro- 
portion ; it is proved in the malignant or gangrenous 
ibie throat ;/), and in other forms of typhus, with a 

fimilaf 

(?) After the difcovery of the nature of the catarrh, the ca- 
tarrhal fymptoms in the mealies came naturally to be inquired 
into. A full tiial wis given to the refrigerant debilitating plan, 
in the author's own family, as well as among ic-veral patients, and 
Ultly among near an hundred patients in England, treated by the 
father of one of the author's pupils ; who all did well, while of 
orhers, who were kepi warm, according to a practice that Dr. 
Sydenham h*d left as he found ic among his alexipharmic can- 
it tiijv.rai ies, many died, and all had a bad lecovery. The author's 
own fon and name-fon, a boy about fix years of age, was ftript 
half iuked and allowed to go our. and play as he pleafed. The 
only check upon him was, his being allowed nothing but fluid 
vegetable matter, when he returned home with a keen appetite. 
This matter will be further explained, and in a more proper place, 
hereafter. But what has been faid was in illuttration of the hint 
in the text. 

(f) This cafe of difeafe has been confidered, as wholly and 
folely feated in the throat, and therefore conjoined with other 
drfeafes, where that local affection was underftood to be the elfeQ- 
tial fy nap torn, and a fymptom that connected all the cafes. But 
the other cafes are flhenie, or to be cured in the ordinary way of 
bleeding and evacuation ; while fuch a practice is certain death 
in it, as being not only an afthenic cafe, that is a cafe of debility* 
but one of the highell ; and, inftead of depending upon the affec- 
tion of the throat, the affection of the throat depends on it. Give 
Itimulants to the patients labouring under the infljtrhmatdry fore 

* throat, 
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limilar local affection. In the two laft inftances, the 
danger of life depends upon the degree of general af- 
fection, without which there is no occafion for any 
apprehenlion from the local. And the fame proportion 
is fo true, with refpect to the three former, that, though 
the contagious matter has been applied, yet, without 
the general noxious powers preceding, no real general 
difeafe arifes, the danger is in proportion to their vio- 
lence, and the whole cure depends upon the general 
remedies. Thefe facts all concur to mow, that no kind 
of matter, whether contagious or not, contributes any 
thing towards the general difeafe it accompanies and 
difcriminates j or, if it does contribute, that it acts 
exactly as the ordinary powers do. 

XCVIII. During both overabundant and deficient 
excitement, the healthy perfpiration is diminifhed 
during the predifpofition, and fuppreffed in the courfe 
of the difeafe (which has been already hinted, and will 
more fully be demonstrated hereafter). It is, therefore, 
proper that it mould be carefully kept up, for the 
purpofe of difcharging any hurtful matter from the 
body. But this fuggefts no new indication of cure ; 
lince the only means of effecting this purpofe are thofe, 
which tend to remove both the diathefes in proportion 
to their force, and which are not ferviceable as loca], 
but as general remedies (g). XCIX. Should 

throat, and you kill them ; bleed, purge, vomit, and ftarve, in the 
gangrenous cafe, and you enfure the fame fate. Such, however, 
are the difeafes, that fyftematics, nofologifts, and other ftrangers 
in the city of nature, have, from their ignorance of the place, in 
fpite of their natural diftance, brought all together. (See Dr. 
Cullen's Genera Morborum, all the three editions, genus VII). 
As foon will Mile-end and Knightfbridge meet ; as foon will 
London place itfelf on the Calton-hill, and become an elevated 
fuburb of Edinburgh. 

(g) The difcovery of the fupport of perfpiration upon a princi- 
ple, which extends to all the phenomena of the fubjeft, was 
referved for this work. The heating remedies of the alexiphar- 

mic 
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XC1X. Should a perfon, who during the former part 
of his life has lived luxuriouily, at an advanced age, 
either from intention or neceffity, abate a good deal of 
his ufual indulgence, and yet preferve fome appearance 
of an abundance of fluids and of vigour j he muff, not, 
as is commonly done, be fuppofed to labour under 
plethora and excemve vigour ; but, on the contrary, 
unlefs there be a recent and evident caufe for it, which 
is poflible, he mufl be held for one who labours under 
indirect debility ; and fo much the rather, if, to noxi- 
ous powers already too invigorating, among which all 
thofe that fill the velTels are to be numbered, directly 
debilitating powers have fucceeded. In this cafe it is 
neither a debilitating or afthenic plan of cure, for that 
would increafe the direct debility ; nor a plan too 
fthenic, for that would increafe the indirect debility, 

the 

mic phyficians were intended to fupport the perfpiration, and, 
thereby, throw out a morbific matter : which was a very unlucky 
thought in the fthenic difeafes, the principal of which were 
peripneumony, of which we have already fo often fpoken ; phreni- 
tis, in which the brain was fuppofed to be inflamed ; and the 
fmall-pox and meafles ; becaufe the nature of thofe difeafes, and 
the tendency of all the powers producing them, was to check the 
perfpiration, (fee No. LXI.) from the excefs of their ftimulus ; 
consequently, the addition of more ftimuli, by way of cure, would 
check it ftill more. But tkefe difeafes are only three out of an 
hundred general difeafes ; whereas the followers of the great man, 
who corrected that abufe through a fiery pcrfecution {as through 
fire) againft himfelf, went all into a much worfe extreme. Their 
imitation of their mafter tranfported them into a rage to carry 
the plan of promoting perfpiration, by the fame means, through 
the remaining 97 of the hundred. And they fuceeeded with a 
vengeance. For, as it is the nature of thefe difeafes to tranfmit 
too great a quantity of fluids through the perfpiratory pores, in 
confequence of the debility, which conftitutes their caufe ; certain- 
ly the increafe of that debility, that is to fay, the increafe of the 
caufe, fhould increafe the effecT:. Which it moft certainly did, 
through all the fyftems that have appeared for more than a cen- 
tury paft. " Stulti dum fugiunt vitia, in contraria currunt." 
This is intended only as a hint, to enable our intelligent readers 
to underftand the fuller explanation of perfpiration, which will 
foon follow. 
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the principal caufe, and, confequently, the difeafe , 
bat it is a middle method, which is commonly called 
tonic, that mould be purfued (k). 
^ C. Since we ought to adapt the efficacy of the cura- 
tive means to the degree of difeafe (under which, far 
the fake of brevity, let predifpofition alfo be compre- 
hended), regard fhould be had, in the indication of 
cure, to age, fex, habit, conftitution, climate, foil, in 
fine, to the operations of all the exciting powers in 
general, of all the noxious ones in particular, of all the 
remedies, whether they have been proper or improper. 

CI. The fubjecls of direct debility are women ; 
perfons in a ftate of inanition ; thofe who have been 
infufficiently ftimulated ; thofe who have a delicate fet 
of folids ; thofe who have been accuftomed to moiflure, 
whether from the climate or foil ; finally, all perfons 
in a languid ftate,. which has not been preceded by high 

excitement, 

{h) The blood is made from the food, and elaborated by the 
powers of digeftion ; that is, the more nouriftiing food is taken in, 
and the more ftrength there is in the fyflem to convert it into real 
blood, the more, and alfo better, blood will be produced. The 
quantity of blood, fo produced, may go to exeefs, as well as every, 
other exciting power, the principal of which it is. But the 
querlion is, when, in whom, and under what circumftances, is an 
overproportion of blood generated ? Common fenfe would fay, not 
at the beginning or the end of life, when the degree of nutriment 
ufed is far from being fo confiderable, as at the middle and 
vigorous period of life. Again, which of the two fexes is fuppof- 
ed mod liable to generate this morbid redundancy of the vital 
fluid ? A fimple creature, aided by nothing but natural fagacity, 
would be apt to fay, the men ; both beciufe they eat more, and, 
from the greater variety of the modes of promoting digeftion to 
which they are addicted, digeft better. How medical fyftematics 
would laugh at fuch fimpliciry ! How contrary that would feem 
to myflery, their lydian ftone, under which they think all wifdom 
fo fafely lodged, as to fear it would be dangerous to turn it up, 
and examine what was under it ! What fort of habits are mod 
liable to it ? Not thofe, who have the greateft bulk of fimple 
folids, whether they eat or not, much lefs thofe, who are liable to 
bleeding difcharges, who can neither eat nor digeft ; but all thofe 
who eat and digeft well. 
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excitement, arifing either from noxious powers, or the 
mode in which they may have been treated. _ g 

CII. On the contrary, the perfons in whom indirect 
debility is prevalent are adult males ; perfons of too 
full an habit ; perfons who are over ftimulated, and 
the diathefis is the ftronger, the longer they have been 
over, ftimulated ; thofe who have been overheated, 
whether they have been wet at the time or not ; all 
thofe, in fhort, who, having been once vigorous, have 
been rendered languid either by the ordinary noxious 
powers, or by improper treatment, when difeafed. 

CIII. In the cure of indireel: debility ; whatever be 
its degree, from whatever fort of exceflive ftimulus it." 
has arifen ; little lefs of the ftimulus, which is to be 
employed as the chief remedy, than that, which pro- 
duced the difeafc, fhould, at flrft, be ufed ; and then 
lefs and lefs, till the difoafe is cured. 

CIV. When the firft part of the cure is completed* 
and the convalefcent can ufe the more permanent and 
natural ftimuli, he fhould gradually be confined to 
them, and drop the ufe of the more diffufible ; though 
if he has been in the habit of ufmg much ftimulus, he 
may be indulged in fomething extraordinary in that 
way for fome time (/). CV. The 

(/') This indulgence is chiefly intended for thofe, who have 
gone to fome excefs in the ufe of the ftimulus of dr ink, and who 
fttll, without it altogether, are not capable of taking enough of 
food and other durable ftimuli for their fupport.' The aim, how- 
ever, of all fuch perfons (with the exception only of thofe who 
are of an advanced age, or of thofe whofe debility threatens to 
run to a certain courfe), fhould be to lay afide the daily ufe of 
drink altogether, and to indulge in occafional approaches to excefs 
as feldom as poflible. Some perfons, even beyond the fiftieth 
year of their age, when they found they could eat and perform 
all their other functions with vigour, have had the refolution to 
abftain from all forts of ftronk drink, not only with impunity, but 
with a moll wonderful improvement of their health and vigour. 
Another advantage, arifing from this management, is, that, 
whenever any difeafe, to which a perfon may be liable, (fuch as 
the gout, various affections of debility, chiefly prevalent in the 

alimentary 
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CV. The cure of the hurtful effect of any ftimulus 
fhould firft be fet about by changing it for a lefs ; this 
for a ftill lefs ; and the intention of cure lhould be 
always to pafs from the ufe of the more violent and 
diffufible, which nature in her healthy ftate rejects, to 
that of the more durable, and more fuitable to nature 
when unopprelfcd, till the healthy ftate can at laft be 
maintained by the ufual means [k). 

CVI. In the cafe of indirect debility, where the view 
is to reftore vigour, a debilitating plan of cure mould 
be avoided ; becaufe no fort of debility is to be cured 
by another, or any degree of it by any degree of another 
kind. It is only in the progrefs to indirect debility (/), 
that directly debilitating powers are fuitable for the 
purpofe of fupporting the vigour, which is, in that 
cafe, in danger of being worn out {in) : fuch as cold 

bathing, 

alimentary canal ; in a word, the difeafes of either form of de- 
bility), either returns, or threatens to return ; a return to the ufe 
of wine and other ftrong drink will become an excellent remedy, 
and even fupercede the ufe of high diffufible ones. That praflice 
would be attended with this further advantage, that, w hen fhc 
occafion that called for it was over, and the diieafe prevented or 
removed, the perfon might again lay afide the ufe of drink, with 
all the good confequences he had formerly experienced from the 
practice, and thereby both prolong his life, improve his health, 
and enjoy the proper and vigorous ufe of all his functions. 

(/•) In many difeafes of debility arifing from a former excefs,, 
the ftimulant effects of which have paffed away, the ufe of cold 
water, though in gratification of the patient's craving, and of 
other thin potions, as well as of vegetable aliment in a fluid form, 
and of evacuation of every kind, is moll hurtful. 

(/) Betwixt 40 and 70. 

(»/) At 65 there are only 5 degrees of vigour left, which, 
either by a continuance of the fame excefllve ftimuli that produced 
them, or, by the addition of a degree proportioned to that effect, 
would be worn out. Remove fome of the ftimulant powers, the 
excefs of excitement will be diminifhed, fuppofe to 60 ; remove 
more of the former, and the excefs of the latter will be further 
diminiflied, till the excitement is reduced to its natural healthy 
ftandard of 40. The ftate of excitement, then, within this range, 

that 
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bathing, lowering the diet, weak drink,, and a fimilar 
abatement in the ufe of the other ftirfluli. 

CVIL For the cure of dired debility, we mould 
begin with the fmalleft degree of ftimulus, and tbeo 
fife to the ufe of a greater and greater, till the morbid 
abundance of excitability be gradually worn off, and 
health at laft reftored. 

CVIII. When the difeafe arifes from the want of 
any one ftimulus, the return to its ufe mould be gradu- 
al, and facilitated by other ftimulants more powerful 
than itfelf. 

CJX. Alfo in this part of the general method of 
cure, debilitating, either dire&ly or indirectly, fhould 
be avoided ; both for the reafon formerly given, and 
alfo, becaufe the ftimulant plan of cure, which is the 
only proper one, when carried to excefs, converts the 
fthenic diathefis, that between 40 and 70 into the 
afthenic, (between 70 and 80), and the latter into 
death (at 80). For which reafon, while, on the one 
band, debilitating powers are to be avoided ; it muft, 
cn the other, not be forgotten, that the power employ, 
ed in the cure mould be accommodated to the degree 
of morbid ftate. The thirft, which is occafioned by 
debility, is increafed by cold water, and hurried on to 
the higher fymptoms of naufea and vomiting ; it is 
quenched by pure wine, or fpirit, which prevent the 
troublefome fymptoms that would otherwife follow. 
Pure wine increafes the thirft, that proceeds from a 
fthenic caufe, and excites the fame troublefome fymp- 
toms, 

that is, between 40 and 70, efpecially in proportion to the ap- 
proach of the excefs to 70, is that, to which only directly debili- 
tating powers fhould be applied. In all cafes above 70 where 
the excitement is gone, and below 40 where it conftantly decreafes 
all the way, till it is loft at o, directly debilitating powers are 
pernicious. How bad then muft the only practice be, that we 
find in books and lectures, a practice transmitted from the firft 
accounts of our profefTion, and which deals in the ufe of no other 
means but. directly debilitating ones ? Bad, indeed, muft it b« ! 
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toms, which cold water does in the other cafe ; cold 
water fates it, and prevents the future diforder. 

CX. Since, therefore, the fame powers excite all the 
phenomena of life, and produce fometimes an exGefs, 
fometimes a juft proportion, fometimes a deficiency, of 
vigour, according to the various degrees in which they 
are applied ; and fince the fame observation extends to 
the fame powers, when they are applied as remedies of 
difeafes ; let it be a general rule, never unguardedly to 
convert either diathelis into the other. And, as every 
difcafe, that debilitating powers remove, is (theme, 
every one, that is cured by ftimulant means, afthenic ; 
the knowledge of this may furnilh the proper means of 
caution againft miftake. 



THE 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the noxious powers, which produce either diathefis, 
Jihenic, or afthenic. 

CXI. THE powers producing the ftate of the body, 
upon which the predifpofitions to fthenic or afthenic 
difeafes, as well as thole difeafes themfelves, depend — 
in other words, the powers producing both the fthen- 
ic and afthenic diathefis — were enumerated before 
(XL XII.) 

The noxious powers producing both diathefes. Heat 

Jlimulates the whole fyjlem — particularly the fur/ace 

Hence the inflammation in phlegmafia is always exter- 
nal — and perfpiration from thejlrong contratlion of the 
fmall vejjels of the Jkin is checked or fupprefed-r— Hence 
contagious matter is detained — Excessive Heat 
debilitates — particularly the cutaneous vejfels — How it 
checks perfpiration in aflhenic difeafes — Cold debili- 
tates — Identity of operation of other debilitating powers 
— excejjive heat, and cold, debilitate by producing pain- 
ful fenfation — Cold never ufeful butinflhenic difea/es 

Does not condcnfe the living folidsr-^Phenomena it pro- 
duces by flopping the wajle of excitability — Cold affecls 
the furface mofi — Moisture— No food can be too 

fiimulalmg, except flefk of land-animals— Seafoning 

$ " Spirituous 
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Spirituous liquors — Diffitjible jtimuti-— Scale — DireH 
and indifeft Jlimulus of food—Of vegetable food— 
How d/fufble Jlimuii produce debility— Of plethora — 
Mufiular exertion — Of penury ofblood—Ofdijcharges 
of bloody falfeh called hemorrhages — Secreted fluids in 
too great quantity flimulate — In too jmall debilitate — 
exertion and ineitnefs of intellebl — Effc£i of the 
pajfions — Of air-^- Powers applied fngly jeldom produce 
diathefts. 

CXI1. HEAT, which is necelTary to the production, 
the growth, and the vigour of animals and vegetables, 
as alio to the form of the elements [a\ from its action 
upon the furface of the animal body, directly Simulates 
the whole ; an effect which it alfo exerts upon vege- 
tables. To this action of heat there is no exception 
while it keeps within a certain range j but when it is 
either deficient, where it takes the name of cold, or 
exceflive, its effect varies. This ftimulus, when mode- 
rate, produces its due- effect ; in an higher degree it 
produces more or lefs of fthenic diathefis. 

CXIII. But as the action of heat is fomewhat more 
exerted upon the furface than in the internal parts, 
where the temperature is nearly ftationary, it ftimulates 
the former more than the latter. Hence, in the phleg- 
rnafia* (difeafes with inflammation of a part) the in- 
flammation is always external. — This agent increafes 
the tone of all the mufcular fibres, and confequently 
their denfity (fee Chap. V.) : which produces a fup- 
preflion of perfpiration, by fome imputed to conduc- 
tion from cold, by others to conftriction from fpafms ; 
both erroneoufly. Hence, as the diameters of all the 
Veffels are diminiflied, fo thofe of the extreme veffels 
every where, and efpecially of the fkin, where the caufe 
is more powerfully exerted, are often entirely effaced. 

But 

(a) In a certain degree of diminiflied beat water freezes ; but 
If fuch a diminution of it could be found as to freeze air, the 
whole fabric of the univcrie would rufl: into diflblutiou. 
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But this entire fuppreflion of the perfpiration is incom- 
patible with predifpciition, and arifes only from the 
diathefis, when it extends to the juft meafure of difeafe. 
The perfpiration is diminifhed during the predifpofi- 
tion i but the condenling power is not lufficient to 
fupprels it, till it attains the degree of producing the 
dileafe. 

CXlV. Hence in the meafles and imall-pcx, the 
irritating matter, together with the perfpiration, is 
detained. And not only in thefe, but all other fthenic 
dileafes, is the perfpiration fupprefled, the excitement 
both upon the lurface and in the. reft of the body in- 
creafed, and catarrh in particular induced . 

CXV. Heat in excefs, whether ths excefs arife from 
long application or intensity, conftantly debilitates, by 
diminifliing the tone, and producing laxity inftead of 
denfity. This effect is lomewhat greater upon the Ikin, 
to which the direct energy of, heat is- applied, than in 
the interior parts, in which there is little change of 
temperature. Hence arifes fweating as in the torrid 
zone - y hence the diameters of all the veflels, and par- 
ticularly of the perfpiratory velFels, are enlarged. Hence 
proceed the colliquative fwcats in fevers, and a fimilar 
ffrite of the bowels. Hence, alfo, corruption of the 
fluids, and not from any change immediately produced 
by corrupting or putrefactive powers. The idea of 
certain powers having a tendency to corrupt our fluids, 

and. 

{b) Calefac;ents, or heating thing*, were one of the means that, 
the alexiphaj mic phyficians employed to force perfpiration ; but 
the principle is now laid down, that fhows they produce the oppo- 
fite eflcft. Hence the merit of Dr. Sydenham in recommending . 
cold, both in the fcjall-pox and in peripneumony, in which difeafe 
he took his patients out of bed, and placed them in an eafy chair. 
Happy had it been for the profeffion, and happier for the fick, 
had he extended his improvement to the meafles and catarrh, and 
all the reft of the few fthenic. difeafes, and ftopt there ; but by 
extending his antiphlogifttc and refrigerant doclrine to the whole 
torm of afthenic difeafes, the harm and good he did were in the 
proportion of 97 of the former to three of the letter. 
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and of certain , others to correct that effect, and take 
off the degeneracy, long prevailed in the minds of 
fyftematics, and is not among many of their followcFs 
yet laid afide. Heat was one of the number ; but 
that it acts fo, is difproved^not only by the explanation 
here given, but by the certainty of the fact* that the 
fame effect: is produced by cold, as well as every other 
debilitating power. 

CXVI. Exceffive heat in the violent meafles, in the 
confluent fmall pox, in fevers, and in every kind of 
afthenic difeafe, in which the perfpiration is checked, 
does not lefifen the deficiency, though it expands and 
enlarges the vefTels, but, on the contrary, increafes it j 
i. e. diminifhes perfpiration. 

CXVII. Cold, a power unfriendly to animals, 
vegetables, and the elements, weakens the whole 
fyltem, but the furface molt, of which almoft alone it 
diminifhes the temperature. It produces this effect by 
a direct operation, always in proportion to its degree. 
Cold, equally with exceffive heat, produces atony and. 
laxity of the vefjels, gangrene, and the other effects of 
exceffive heat. In Siberia the phenomena of coJd on 
the human body very much refemble thofe of heat. 

CXVII I. That thefe effects of the extremes of tem- 
perature arife from their debilitating, not from their, 
generating putrefaction — from an affection of the ex-, 
citement, not of the fluids — plainly appears from this.; ; 
that other exciting noxious powers, fuch as falling, 
over-abundance of blood (as in the cafe of thofe who. 
die of peripneumony), and fimilar noxious powers, 
which neither have been, nor can be, fuppofed to affect 
the fluids by any direct operation (<r), produce corrup- 
tion 

(c) Fafting, acids, and cold, have all the fame effects upon the 
fluids that the putrefying fubftances were fuppofed to have ; but 
furely acids produce no putrefactive procefs ; neither can want 
act as pofuive matter ; nor cold be fuppofed to produce any fuch 
effect. In a word, any corruption rhat is produced, arifes only 
from the weaknefs of the heart and arteries, predominant in their 

extremities. 
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tion of the fluids, and all the other fymptoms ; and 
the fame ftimulants, which remove the latter, remove 
the former. Nay, the fuppofed antifeptics, fuch as 
wine, peruvian bark, acids, and other things of that 
kind, either have no fuch property under any circum- 
ftanccs ; or they neither are given, nor can be given, 
in fuch quantity, as to affect the compofition of the 
fluids : In fine, the effects of inanimate matters upon 
one another can never, with any propriety, be transfer- 
red to living fyflems. Though, then, the fluids are 
frequently corrupted, the corruption is the effect of 
weaknefs of the veffels, which prevents them from being 
fufficiently mixed and difluled, but it is never the 
original caufe of difeafe. 

CXIX. The difagreeable fenfation both from cold 
and heat in extreme, is alfo hurtful, by diminifbing 
the fum total of ftimulant operation, which, in fo far 
as it is agreeable, is ferviceable by ftimulating. (See 
note (d) in par. XXI.) 

CXX. As cold is naturally fo debilitating, and as all 
debilitating powers dimjnifh excitement, it can never 
be of fervice but in fthenic difeafes, that is, in thofe 
which are in their progrefs towards indirect debility 
(feeCVI.) ; becaufe the excitability, already too abun- 
dant, can never be rendered more abundant, or, when 
too much wafted, be more accumulated, without an 
aggravation of the difeafe (XLY I, XLVII.) j excitability 
admitting of Iefs ftimulus in proportion as it is either 
more abundant, or more ultimately wafted (</). When 

the 

extremities. They ceafe to aft ; the fluids within ftagnate, and, 
under the heat of the body, degenerate. This is the true caufe 
of the corruption. And the remedies are not correctors of the 
corrupted mafs ; but whatever invigorates the whole body, and 
confequently the heart and arteries. Nothing can be more abfard 
than to fuppofe that a glafs or two of wine and water, a little 
bark, and fo on, after being blended in ihe whole mafs of fluids, 
fhould go to a portion of fluids in the extreme veffels, even with- 
out the circulation, and, by mixing with it, change its qualities. 

(d) This obfcure phrafe, more ultimately wo/led, has nothing 
anfwering to it in the original latin. It feems quite inconfiftent 
with XXVI. and the other paffages referred to. Editor. 
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the debility is moderate, a miftake of this ' kind 
is lefs evident : but in a high degree of debility of 
either fort, a violent difeafe, or even death itfelf, may 
be the confequence of the fmalleft increafe of debility 

CXXI. As cold as well as excefii ve heat relaxes, as is 
feen in the cure of the fmall pox, and of every fthenic 
difeafe, we learn, that the property of cold to condenfe 
inanimate matter does not extend to living matter (/). 
The diminution of the bulk of the furface, or the 
fhrivelling of the fkin, arifes from debility of the arte- 
ries, which do not propel the fluids with fufficient force 
to difbnd the fmall veffels of the fkin. In this way 
cold produces afthenic diathefis. 

CXXI I. But, as always lefs and lefs excitement 
arifes in proportion as ftimulant operation has been 
applied, till at laft it ceafes altogether s cold, as well as 
any other directly debilitating power, may, at fome 
degree produce health and all the degrees of fthenic 

diathefis 

(?) VVhen the debility of the indirect kind is very moderate, 
that is, the excitement has not funk much below 40 in the fcale, ! 
the fhort fufpenfion of a few degrees more would not do much 
mifchief. Suppofe the excitement at 30 inllead of 40, and a dip 
in cold water has brought it down to 25, the effect even of that I 
is not of a trifling nature ; the debility by this means has palled 
the whole range of predifpofition, and arrived at the degree where 
difeafe commences. It is true the excitement will rife the moment 
the perfon is taken out of the bath ; but ft ill fomething is loft. 
The very accumulation implies a reduced difpofuion in it to be 
acted upon by ftimuli. A perfon, *> ho has abftained from any 
one flimulus for a given time, when it is again applied, will not 
bear near fo much of ic as he did formerly. If he abftain longer, 
he will bear ftill lefs, till, at laft, he will be fit to bear none at all. 
If, on the other hand, the excitement fhould have fallen to 10, an 
addition of debilitating power would be attended with the utmoft 
danger, &ot only of increafing the difeafe, but of inducing death. 

(/) It has been alleged, that the diminution of the bulk of the 
body by celd, furnifted an argument in favour of its being an 
aftringent to it, as it certainly is a condenfer of dead matter. 
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diathefis [g) ; in the following way, however, only. It 
Hops the wafte of excitability, makes the body more 
fufceptible of ftimulant operation, checks the progrefs 
to indired debility, and ftcms the latter. But it only 
nffeds this by checking the effect of heat and other 
ftinjuli, which accelerate indirect debility, and by 
keeping the excitement within the bounds of vigour. 
Hence vigour in cold countries, when the body is de- 
fended by clothes, the (belter of a houfe, the warmth 
of a fire, as well as by its own proper motion. Hence 
alfo the bracing, by cold, of parts that have been relax- 
ed by excefiive heat. Laftly, hence a remedy for the 
corruption of the fluids, which confifts in invigorating 
the veliels, not in correcting the degeneracy of their 
contents. This effect of cold upon the furface, which 
is nearly the only part of the fyftem iubject to refrige- 
ration, is fomewhat greater than on the internal parts (h). 

CXXIII. The "debilitating effect of temperature, and 
therefore alfo its hurtful tendency, is increafed by 
moifture. 

CXXIV. Of the articles of diet, the only food in 
danger of being too ftimulant, is the flefh of land- 
animals, ufed in great quantity. Meat too fait,- and 
hardened, efpecially when it has now begun to fpoil, is 
an exception. 

CXXV. The 

(g) From the higheft to the lowed, frenj that degree of if, 
which, under the circumftances here mentioned, produces a 
moderate catarrh, to that, where the modification of its aclion 
rifes to the degree of being adequate to the effeft of producing a 
peripneumony. 

{h) This account of the fdutary operation of cold is not com- 
plete, even according to the author's own principles. For as 
difagreeable fenfation, in his opinion, debilitates, cold may very 
often be fo applied as by removing the very difeagreeable fenfe 
of heat, that attends fome difeafes, to produce an effeft equivalent 
to ftimulation. It i«, I believe, exaclly in this way that bathing 
the body with cold water proves ferviceable in low fevers. — One 
great defedt of this fyftem is the omiflion of the aflions produced 
by painful and pleafurable fenfation. Edi-tos. 
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CXXV. The fame obfervation applies to condi- 
ment j of which a very frnall portion, upon account of 
its high degree of ftimulus, is fufficient. 

CXXVI. Spirituous or vinous liquors, in which the 
alcohol is always diluted, ftimulates more quickly than 
feafoned food ; its ftimulus is in proportion to the 
quantity of alcohol that it contains. 

15. But there are ftimuli, which pdflefs an operation 
as much quicker, and more powerful, than that of the 
articles of diet, which are the agreeable and proper 
ftimuli in health, as their operation is of (horter dura- 
tion. To thefe the name of diffufible may be given. 
They rank above ftrong liquors in the following order : 

1 6. Next to thefe liquors, and immediately above 
them, ftands mulk ; above it volatile alkali ; higher 
than this aether ; and the higheft of all, as far as ex- 
periments have yet thrown light upon the fubject, is 
opium [t). 

17. Thefe, according to their degree, poffefs the 
property* of converting the afthenic diathefis into a 
ceflation of all diathefis, or of reftoring health ; of 
carrying health into fthenic diathefis, the fthenic dia- 
thefis into indirect debility, and the laft into death ; 
which they accomplish with fo much the more eafe 
and promptitude, as they are more powerful than all 
other ftimuli. — In the ufe of the diffufible ftimuli great 
care mould be taken to apply them only to the cafes 
that require them ; which are only the difeafes of the 
higheft debility, or of which the intolerable pain,befides 
tormenting the patient, threatens the worft confe- 
quences. 

CXXVII. The 

(i) We are pretty certain of the exa&nefs of that place in the 
fcale which we have afligned to opium. Nor is our arrangement 
of the others uncountenanced by the fame kind of criterion ; but 
having not yet made all the trial neceflary to eftablilh the propo- 
fnion, we defer any final decifion of this point to an after oppor* 
tunity. 
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CXXVII. The ftimulus of the articles of" diet, not 
exclufive of the diffufible ftimuli, mould be denomi- 
nated Jirefi, becaufe it acts directly and immediately 
upon the excitability of the part to which it is applied. 
Direct ftifnulus, at leaft in fo far as it regards the food, 
is affifted by another ftimulus, depending upon a dif- 
tention of the mufcular fibres, on which account, for 
the fake of diftindion, the latter fliould be called 
indirect. The latter is owing to the bulk of animal 
and vegetable food j the former is produced by a re- 
lation or affinity of the ftimulus to the excitability. 
The indrect acts upon the living folids in fo far as they 
arc to be confidered as fimple ; the direct acts upon 
them as living only. From a long and habitual excefs 
in food and drink, at laft indirect debility arifes, and 
the group of difeafes depending upon it (k). 

18. All thefe ftimuli have alfo a tendency to pro- 
duce afthenic diathefis. 

CXXVIII, Vegetable food taken in whatever quan- 
tity, and too fparing an ufe of animal, as alfo meat too 
fait, and deprived of its native juices by keeping, when 
at the fame time better nourifhing matter is withheld, 
conftantly weakens, and thereby produces afthenic dia- 
thefis through all its degrees. Hence arifes that 
remarkable imbecility both of body and mind, which 
diftinguifhes the Gentoos, who follow the brahminical 

ceremonial 

(k) When I make a meal of animal food, much lefs bulk is 
requifite to give the fame nourifhment, than when vegetable 
matter is the only one made ufe of. What makes the difference 
is, that there is fomething in the animal matter which affords a 
nourifliing ftimulus independent of its bulk ; and though the 
vegetable matter is not altogether devoid of that kind of ftimulus, 
it, however, poflefles it in a much fmaller degree. Both ftimuli 
are neceflary, but chiefly the direct, by which animal food chiefly 
acts ; and therefore is the vegetable the worft and weakeft fort of 
aliment, becaufe it chiefly acts by its bulk of matter. A fmall 
portion of the indirect ftimulus is neceffkry ; hence the very 
general ufe of bread, But our vigour of mind and body depends 
upon the direct. 

T 
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ceremonal of rel igion. Hence the difcafes of the poor 
every where (/) ; hence fcrofula {m), fevers (»), epilepfy, 
cough with profufe expectoration and hemorrhage, and 
the whole band of afthenic difeafes. The direct debility 
flowing from this noxious power, affecls the ftomach 
ibmewhat more than other equal part (Chap. IV); the 
confequences are lofs of appetite, ficknefs, vomiting, very 
}oofe belly, and other difturbances of the firft paffages. 

19. Excefs in the ufe of food confiding of the proper 
materials produces thefe effects, as well as improper 
aliment : as may be inferred from the univerfal effect 
of all the other ftimulant powers, when their operation 
has been pulhed to the fame excefs (0). The mean 

betwixt 

(/) The nouriftiment of animal food needs only a little fupport 
of tendon from a moderate quantity of bread ; but that vegetable 
food, even when fupported by ftrong condiments, in no quantity 
whatever, ever gives due fupport, appears plainly from the in- 
ftance brought in the text. Of the poor labouring people in 
Scotland, who chiefly live on vegetable matter, it would take 
three to go through the work that one Yorkfhire man, nourifhed 
by bolting fat pork, can eafily execute. And among the Gentoo 
fervants a dozen is not able to perform as much work as a tingle 
Englifh fervant. A year's experience of vegetable food, and its 

?iernicious confequences (fee the Preface) has now put the quef- 
ion, about the fuppofed falutary effefts of low living, and the 
pretended virtue of a rigid obfervance of it, beyond all doubt, and 
brought irrefragable proof of its weakening effect. 

(«) Scrofula, though fuppofed hereditary, produces its worft 
effects, rot from that circumftance, but the method of manage- 
ment, both for the prevention and cure. 

(«) Various particular, and fometimes fpecific caufes, have 
been affigned for the production of fevers ; but it fhall be proved, 
that, whatever debilitates in a high degree, is adequate to that effect 
(0) It will now appear how far an aflertion of the oppofers of 
this doctrine is juft or calumnious : low living and ftarving-^re 
condemned for the facts and reafons affigned j but can it now be 
(aid, that the doctrine is friendly to intemperance ? On the contrary, 
it has reduced the fact to its proper ftandard, reprobating the ex- 
tremes, and eftablifhing the mean under which virtue takes her 
poft. It is certainly as immoral, or irreligious, if you will, to 
hurt health, and haften death by abitinence, as by a luxurious 
excefs. There is a gloomy ltuury in fupcrftition, a cheerful ose 
in fenfuality ; both bad. 
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betwixt the extremes of the hurtful powers, in fo far 
as diet is concerned, is abftinence (p). 

CXXIX. Abftaining from the ufe of condiments, 
which, without animal' food (j), are not fufficient to 
give ftrength, produces additional weaknefs. 

CXXX. Neither diffufible ftjmuli nor fpirituous 
liquors are neccfiary for the young or the vigorous ; 
they are not even fafe, on account of their tendency to 
produce indirect debility. In pcrfons accuftomed to 
itrong liquors, in the old and debilitated, weak, cold, 
acid; and fermenting liquors have great effect in bring- 
ing on the aflhenic diathefis directly, as exc.efs in flrong 
liquors has indirectly. 

20. If the dirTufible flimuli are withdrawn from 
perfons habituated to them, the fame effect follows as 
when the durable are withdrawn. The excitability 
accumulates, and direct debility comes on. Hence 
the diffufible ftimuli may be laid to produce aflhenic 
diathefis. But afthenic diathefis is never the confe- . 
quenceof withdrawing them, at leaft in any confiderable 
degree, but when they have been habitually ufed. 
And all the hurtful effects which they have moft un- 
truly, to the great detriment of mankind, been faid 
rather, than are now faid, to occafion, arife not from 
themfelves, but from the want of knowledge how to 
manage them. And though the operation of diffufible 
ought to be fupported by that of durable ftimulus 
it mould not . be confounded . with the debilitating . 
powers. What difturbances, during the operation of 
opium* will not a breath of cold air upon the body- 
create ? And how eafily, as well as quickly, are they 

' : air 

(/>) At lead it ftands at the foot of the fcale of direflly debili- 
tating powers, if they are to have the rank of (landing uppermoft, 
as being moft hurtful, and to be followed by the enumeration of 
the indirectly debilitating powers, as being next fo, which, by the 
way, is the rank that nature feems to point out for both. 

(?) As in the cafe of the Gentoos, who make ufe of a greatr 
deal of condiment with their vegetable aliment. 
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all removed, by carefully covering up the patient ! As 
there are cafes of indirect debility from an habitual 
abufe of ftrong drink, there are alfo others from a 
miftaken or intemperate ufe of the difTufible ftimuli, 
particularly opium. Both of them require nicety and 
ikill in the management of them for their cure ; for 
which confult Chap. XI. from par. CIII. to CX. The 
management is out of our prefent queftion > but from 
this obfervation, we can clearly find, as it was to be 
expected from the analogous operation of the otheF 
exciting powers, that the difTufible ftimuli, when their 
operation is carried to excels, will alfo produce an 
asthenic diathefis of the indirect kind. 

21. Other diffufible ftimuli, as well as opium, and 
the more durable one of ilrong liquor, by an indirectly 
debilitating operation, produce afthenic diathefis. 

CXXXI. An abundance of chyle and blood is 
another ftimulus : by this the excitement is every 
where increafed, and particularly in the blood-veffels, 
in a degree proportioned to the abundance. The quality 
of the blood, at leaft, as a caufe, is of no effect, it is the 
quantity only that is. The quantity, by dtftending 
the mufcular fibres of the vefTeis, acts with a conftant 
impulie (r). The doctrine of plethora, fb noted in the 

medical 

(r) The blood by its quantity diftends the mufcular fibres of 
the vefTeis ; that diftenfion ftimulates the excitability in the fibres, 
and produces excitement, commonly called their irritability s 
thus excited, the fibres contract ; the contraction of each portion 
fends the wave onward to another portion : when the wave has 
paffed any given portion of vefTeis, its fibres again relax, and 
make way for the next, which is pufhed along in the fame manner. 
In this way the circulation goes on in all cafes while life remains ; 
contraction and relaxation conftantly alternate ; the former pro- 
pelling the wave before the latter opens to receive the next. But 
the veffel may be in different Hates with refpect to its power of 
either contracting or relaxing. When it is weak, which every 
part of the vafcular fyftem is as often as ail the reft of the fyftem 
is weak, both the contraction and relaxation of each portion of 
veffel is imperfect. The contraction from its fraallnefs, and the 

relaxation 
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medical fchools, is only applicable to fthenic diathefis, 
and takes place in proportion to its degree (s). 

CXXXII. The effect of diftention is increafed by 
the velocity of the blood, both as arifing from other 
fources, and efpecially from mufcular motion, a motion, 
which, by compreffing the veins, carries the blood 
more quickly back to the heart. 

CXXXII I. Nothing is more effectual than thefe 
two laft mentioned fr.imuii, in producing fthenic dia- 
thefis, and the difeafes depending upon it. Thefe 
difeafes are violent in proportion to the over proportion 
of the blood, and the rapidity of the force with which 
it flows ; a fact, that is proved by all the exciting 
powers, all the lymptoms of thofe difeafes, and, efpeci- 
ally, the pulfe ; it is alio proved by the great efficacy 

of 

relaxation from its being more owing to the paflive ftate of the 
fimple, than the active ilate of the living, fibres, leave betwixt 
them a large diameter upon the whole. But, in a vigorous, or 
fthenic, ftate of the whole fyftem in general, and of that o£ the 
veffels in particular, the contractions are ftrong and forcible, and 
the relaxations active and in confent with the contractions. Hence 
the diameter of each portion of vefTel is diminifr.ed upon the 
whole, and while the quantity of the blood is at the fame time 
increafed, the action and re-aclion are great ; the blood diftends 
with mechanical, the veffels refill with vital energy ; the mutual 
effect of both upon the excitability is ccnfiderable ; all is activity, 
all is force, and thefe are in exact proportion to their caufe over 
all the fthenic diathefis. This ftate of the veffel, in fo far as it 
refpects the mufcular fibres, is its tone ; in fo far as it refpects 
them as fimple folids, its denfity. It is a fthenic ftate of the veffel, 
oppofed to the afthenic firft defcribed, which is diftinguifhed bv 
the epithets of atony and laxity ; which, however, oppofed to tone 
and denfity are only relative terms, employed for convenience, 
not abfolute ; like the term cold, afed for diminifhed heat, they 
only fignify a diminution of tone and denfity. 

(i) It is a curious fact, that, while the truth of this propofition 
is demonftrated, the plethora of the fchools is only underftood of 
a ftate of the veffels diametrically oppofite to a juft idea of 
plethora. 
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of bleeding, purging, abftinence from- food, and reft, in 
the cure of the difeafe (7). 

CXXXIV. While an over-proportion and velocity 
of blood is a chief caufe of fthenic dialhefis ; there is, 
nothing more powerful in producing the afthenic, than 
that penury of blood which the greateft celerity of 
motion accompanies. Hence, the fmallnefs, weaknefs, 
and quick nefs of the pulfe : Hence the excitement is 
diminished-' every where, and, in preference to other 
equal parts, in the whole fanguiferious fyftem, and that 
in exact proportion to the penury. 

22. F rom this ftate of the vefiels, arifes the difcharge 
of blood from the lungs, from the uterus, from the 
anus, or around the anus, from the urinary paffages, 
and through the perfpiratory pores. Hence arife di(- 
turbances of the ftom-aeh* want of appetite, loathing 1 
of food, and, therefore, upon account of want of 
nourifhment, and the languor of the digeflive organs, 
always lefs and lefs blood arifes in the fyftem. So great 
a penury of blood is the principal origin of bleeding, 
difeafes ; which never happen but in the afthenic ftate. 
The fame penury of blood acts in this manner, chiefly 
affecting its own veffels, becaufe, according to a Jaw fo, 
often mentioned, its debilitating energy chiefly falls, 
upon them. In fthenic difeafes, that have advanced, 
to their height, or a little beyond it, a few drops of 
blood from the nofe, or a dropping of blood from the 
fame, or any other part, demonftrate only a predifpo-. 
fition to indirect debility, but not an eftablifhment of 
it, and that the matter ftill remains within the opera- 
tion of excefTive ftimulus (a). TlrqS: 

(t) Relief from bleeding and other evacuations is certainly a 
good argument for the caufe of the difeafe being fo far owing to 
an over-proportion of blood ; and reft is as good for the proof of 
agitation of the veflels being concerned in the caufe : befides, 
exercife is otherwife a noted caufe of quicknefs of the pulfe : auA 
the hurtful powers and fymptoms are equally decifive. 

(a) Who ever heard of a flood of blood coming from thelungi 
in a peripneumony ? Or, who has not heard of it in coufumptive 

cafes ; 
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23. Thus it is not an excefs in the quantity of blood, 
but laxity and atony of veflels from its deficiency, that 
upholds the bleeding difcharges ; which proceed in 
their courfe, not with any effort or a&ive impulfe, but 

a 

cafes ; which are the difeafes depending upon the laxity of veflels 
of which we arc fpeaking. Whit vigorous woman, found in all 
her functions as a woman, ever fell into perpetual floodings * 
What had been the Hate of thefe women ' efore the difeafe ? Did 
they eat and digeft fo completely, as that there was any reafon 
for fuppofmg their veifels were filled with blood r No ; long 
before the arrival of the difeafe their appetite was puny, and, 
confidering the kind of matter they made ufe of, to wit, vegetable, 
it was not to be fuppofed more beneficial from its quality than its 
quantity. What was the idea to be gathered from their fymptoras, 
and particularly the pulfe ? The pulfe had all the marks or an 
afthenic one ; being weak, fmall, and quick, like that of a new- 
bora infant. What was the ftate of their habit ? Was it vigor- 
ous and rcbuft ? It was the reveife ; foft, delicate ; the habit lax ; 
a falling off in flefti, with weaknefs over the whole fyftem, and 
total lofs of appetite. What were the remedies employed to re- 
move this fuppofed offspring of plethora ? Bleedings, repeated 
without end ; other evacuations with the fame freedom ; vegeta- 
ble food in a fluid form ; and a horizontal pofture, with their 
head lower than their body and under-extremities. Miferable are 
the refources of ignorance, and contemptible their execution ! 
Fill a rigid tube, open at both ends, full of water, and the fluid, 
no doubt, will run out at the end which is moil below an exact 
horizontal pofition. But that is not the cafe with the fluids in 
living veflels. The excitement, diftinguifliing them fi om all rigid 
inanimate tubes, counteracts the effect of gravity, while its living 
ftate remains : In proportion to the degree o? which, the fides of 
the veflel will embrace their column of fluids, and prevent the 
flowing out of the fluids, in proportion to the degree of excite- 
ment ; and before the gravity can atf, the excitement muft be 
extinguiftied, and the living fyftern reduced to a lumpiih m;ils of 
dead matter. It is the latter that enables them to produce that 
effect. And, therefore, bleeding difcharges can never happen, 
either in health or fthenic diathelis, unlefs in that very high degree 
of it that approaches to indirect debility, and even then, only ia 
the forced, fcanty, manner defcribed in the text ; whereas, after 
the eftabliihment of indirect debility, or in the cafe of direct, the 
great difcharges only can happen, and that without force, in great 
plenty, but ftill Ihort of wha; would happen if co excitement re> 
ArajRed it. 
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a diminution of tone : They are all afthenic, and the 
afthenic diathefis, as far as it depends upon them, con- 
lifts in direct debility. 

24. But, as every other exciting noxious power may 
induce indirect debility, fo alfo, may an over-proportion 
of blood. For the vefTels, diftended beyond all bounds, 
may, by the excefs of that ftimulus, exhauft their own 
excitability, and, thereby, put an end to their excite- 
ment. Upon which the forcible contractions are con- 
verted into languid ones, or fuch as can fcarce be called 
contractions at all ; and the area formerly effaced 
becomes extremely patulous. The finer parts of the 
fluids flow through the patulous extremities of the 
arteries, wherever they find an out-let, and carry with 
them, fometimes ferum, fomctimes red blood. 

In the afthenic diathells, as well as the fthenic, it is 
not the, quality of the blood, but its quantity, which 
is prejudicial, and the fault in quantity here is deficien- 
cy. The deficient quantity produces the fymptomsof 
the pulfe defcribed above, by not lumciently diftending 
the veffels, and giving them fufficient excitement. 
Plethora, which has been thought to belong to this 
form of difeafcs only, has abfolutely no exiftence in it. 
The ftate of the veffels, with refpect to the quantity of 
blood in them, that is pleafant and fuitable to health, 
is the mean betwixt the extremes that have been def- 
cribed. 

CXXXV. This ftate of the blood and veffels, that 
is, penury of blood, and atony and laxity of the veffels, 
chiefly from direct, fometimes from indirect debility ; 
though the latter cafe is exceedingly rare, is the chief 
origin of afthenic difeafes ; of this the very hurtful 
effects of evacuation, efpecially bleeding, as well as 
vomiting, purging, and every other mode of diminifh- 
ing the bulk and quantity of fluids give full proof. 
This proof has of late received a further confirmation, 

in 
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, in the lingular fuccefs of the cure by other ftimulants 
firft, and then by every mode of filling the fvftem (x). 

CXXXVI. The different fluids, fecreted from the 
blood, are, by the diftention which they give to their 
refpedive vefTels,alfo underftood to ftimulate. In this 
refped: the milk and femen, by the abundance of each 
in its refpedtive veflels, and likewife the perfpirable 
fluid, are the mod remarkable. The commotion of 
the fecretory organ (y) is eafily diffufed by means of 
the excitability, which is one undivided property, over 
the whole body, and, when it rifes to excefs, is capable, 
with other powers that communicate an excefs of ex- 
citement, of producing fthenic diathefis. 

CXXXVII. The fame fecreted fluids, when they 
do not fufficiently diftend their refpective veflels, when, 
they do not communicate enough of excitement, make 
no inconfiderable part of the hurtful powersj |hat con- 
ftitute aflhenic diathefis. r > • 

25. For which reafon vomiting, purging, v ind every 
other evacuation, are powerful inducers of aflhenic 
diathefis, which they effect in proportion to the debili- 
ty that attends their operation. The fame thing is to 

be 

(x) Syftematics allow that there are many difeafes, which are 
a reproach to their art, from their never yielding to their method 
of cure, but on the contrary, becoming worfe and worfe in pro- 
portion to the time and pains taken about it. Of thefe opprobria 
viedicinx (it would be better, I believe, to calT them opprobria 
medicorum) few are more fo than the bleeding difeafes ; which 
fcem uniformly to have proceeded from evil to worfe under the 
evacuant debilitating plan ; while it has now been found, that 
the high ftimulant plan removes them with the greateft fuccefs. 

(y) It has been faid above, in chap. 4, that the excitability is 
one uniform undivided property over the whole living fyftem ; 
and that, wherever it is acled upon in any part of its feat, it is 
affecled over all. This faft, which is fti icily true and univerfal 
over every part of living matter in nature, with the utmoft eafe 
explains many things, that were confeffedly inexplicable upon 
every other medical dotfrine ; and, among the reft, the feveral 
airections of the fecretory fyftem. 

U 
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be faid oi excefs in venery, which is partly an indired, 
partly a direct, always a great, debilitating power (25). 

26. Sometimes the lecretory veflels feerh crammed 
with a colluvies of fluids, capable of producing indirect 
debility, as in that overflowing of bile, which diftin- 
guifhes the yellow fever of the torrid zone (a). Here 
too the debilitating effect tends, by means of the ex- 
citability, to diffufe the diathefis over the whole fyftem. 

From this fource arife, a languid action of the 
extreme veflels (£), a flow motion of the fluids, laftly a 

ftagnation 

(2) Nothing is more effe&ual in haftening death than a love 
marriage betwixt an old man of worn out excitability, and a 
young beautiful virgin : I jieed not explain to any reader on 
which fide, that of the man or the wife, either the love or the 
danger lies. 

(<z) I have been fo often, and by perfons of good fenfe enough 
to make juft obfervations, informed of the neceflity of purging off 
the redundancy of that fluid, which not only fills the inteftines, 
* but diffufes itfelf over the whole alimentary canal ; and, then, 
of following out the cure of the difeafe by the ufe of wine, fpirits, 
and the diffufible ftimult, that I have, though at firft with fome 
reluftance, admitted thefadt.* The reafon of the flownefs of my 
•aflent to it was, that, upon every other occafion of any accumu- 
lation of matter in the firft paflages, even in the colic itfelf, I had 
always found the practice of invigorating the periftalic motion, 
by ftimulants, fufficient to clear away all fuch extraneous matter; 
while vomiting and purging, by their relaxing effect upon the 
vefTels, ferved to generate mOre, and increafe the caufe of the 
difeafe, which is always debility. This I found not an exception 
to that general principle, but an inftance of a fort of local difeafe, 
from an over-repletion of the exhalant mucous and biliary veflels. 

(b) Thefe are the exhalants that pour out the faline, watery 
part of the blood unchanged ; the mucous glands that change, by 
their fecretory operation, the fluid they receive from the blood ; 
the pori biliarii that change the fluid that they receive from the 
extremities of the veins of the gate, and of the hepatic artery, or 
artery of the liver ; the little duels which thefe form by the union 
of numbers into fingle vefTels ; the hepatic duct or great biliary 
veffel of the liver, which receives the bile from all the duels ; and, 
laftly, the dudlus communis chole-dochus, or the duct that may 
be denominated in Englifli, the general receiver of all the bile, 
whether from the great duct of the liver, or that which fends to 

the 

* This hat not been found true in the billims fever ^ that lately pre- 
vailed in the United States, L. S. 
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ftagnation and corruption of them. The diminution, 
or temporary deftruction of excitement, over fo con- 
siderable a part of the fyftem (7), communicates debility, 
by means alfo of excitability, to the reft of the body , 
and, in conjunction with other noxious powers that 
produce too little excitement, gives rife to the afthenic 
diathefis. 

27. The various forts of geftation, as riding on 
horfeback, going in a carriage, ufing an hobby, and 
failing, as alfo of exercife and labour, by routing the 
mufcles into contraction, and thereby accelerating the 
motion of the blood in the veins toward the heart, 
while the valves prevent its taking a contrary direction, 
greatly promote excitement in all the veflels, and, 
therefore, over the whole fyftem ; and the effect may 
go fo far as to produce fthenic diathefis (d). 

28. As nothing contributes more to health than 
moderate and frequent exercife, and as its excefs acts 
in the manner juft defcribed, a degree, either greater 
or lefs than the talutary degree,. will produce the afthenic 
diathefis ; the former by wafting the excitability, the 
latter by with-holding a neceffary ftimulus ; that is, 
the one by debilitating indirectly, the other directly 

CXXXVIIL Thinking 

the gall-bladder a part of the bile that returns in the fame veflel 
to the general receiver. Thefe, and betides them, the inhalants 
or abforbents as they are called, to wit, the fmall veflels that take 
up from che exhalants and other arterial terminations of veflels, 
the fluid, called 'ymph, which is once more to be returned into 
thecirculation ; are the veflels that fuffer the concourfe of fymp- 
toms defcribed in the text. 

(c) How great the fpace in the whole fyftem is that thefe vefleb 
occupy, may be eafily imagined, when it is confidered, that every 
cvanefcent artery, over the whole body, terminates in one or 
more of thefe colourlefs veflels that have been defcribed. 

{d) Too undiftinguifhing again ! Thefe kijids of geftation are 
well known often to produce general languor ; and even the 
fymptoms of debility. So does fwinging, efpecially circular 
hvmg.ng, or twirling. So, I believe, does walking at a certain 
flow rate, or faunterin^ ; by which I have found the force of th« 
circulation to be much diminilhed. Edi tor, 
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CXXXVIII. Thinking, which more immediately 
affects the brain, than any other equal part of the 
fyftem, encreafes excitement over the whole body {e) x 
Intenfe thinking, whether for oqce in a great degree, 
or often repeated in a lefs degree, or habitual, may 
alone prove hurtful ; but, in conjunction with other 
powers alfo hurtful from their excefs of ftimulus, be- 
comes more fo, and may produce fthenic diathefis. 

CXXXIX. An evident caufe of afthenic diathefis is 
that ftate of the intellectual function, in which excefs 
in thinking, by wafting the excitability, ends in indirect 
debility ; or that deficient, weak, vacant ftate of mind, 
incapable of keeping up a train of thought, which 
produces the fame hurtful effect by direct debility. 
This faulty ftate of the mind contributes greatly to 
weaken the fyftem (/). CXL.. Violent 

(e) None of the exciting powers have more influence upon our 
activity than the two which are juft going to be mentioned, the 
exercife of our intellectual function, and that of pafllon or emotion. 
With refpect to the former, Homer obferves of the hero, whom 
he gives for a pattern of eloquence, that upon his.firft addrefs, 
that is while he was under forne agitation, and had not yet gotten J 
into his train of thought, he was awkward in every motion, and { 
in his whole attitude ; he looked down to the ground, his hand* 
hung ftraight along his fides as if powcrlefs ; his whole appear*' 
ance was torpid. But when he once entered upon his fubject, hisw 
eyes were all fire, his limbs all motion, with force, grace, and 
energy. Upon commencing a lecture, the pupils have often ob- 
ferved the fame torpor in the lecturer, and a fimilar vivacity and 
life in a few minutes, when he had gotten fairly into his fubjeft : 
the report which a lecturer's daughter, upon looking through the 
hole'of a door, while the lecture was going on, made to the family 
and fome company then prefent, was, that her father looked, in 
his lecture, as if he would look through his hearers. Mr. Donald- 
fon is one of the few great mafters, in the art of painting, who 
never fail, with a molt exact likerrefs, to difplay the whole influ- 
ence of the mind upon the features. A miniature of the author, 
clone by him, as a prefent, is reckoned the greateft mafter-piecein 
thefe refpects, that ever came from the hands of a painter. 

(y) It may often be remarked by p^iyficians, that their patients, 
after every other proper part of cure has been executed, are never 
completely reftored to their healthy ftate, till they are again en- 
gaged in their ufual occupations both of mind and body. 
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CXL. Violent paflions, as great anger, keen grief, 
unbridled joy, rifmg to fuch a pitch as to deftroy ex- 
citability, have the fame effect as exceffive thinking, 
and admit exactly of the fame reafoning. 

CXLI. Paffion fo ftrong as to exhauft the excita- 
bility induces that afthenic diathefis, which is occafioned 
by indirect debility, and difeafes of that ftamp. Hence 
epilepfy, hence apoplexy, which, when the mind has 
been fcrewed up to the higheft pitch of paffion, often 
proves fatal. 

CXLII. On the contrary, deficiency of paffion, (as 
in melancholy, grief, fear, terror, defpajr, which are 
only lower degrees of joy, affurance, and hope, and 
imply only a privation of the exciting paffions, and are 
by no means pofitive emotions of a contrary nature) 
tend to produce that afthenic diathefis, which depends 
upon dired debility. The immediate confequence is 
lot's of appetite, loathing of food, ftcknefs, vomiting, 
pain of the llomach, diarrhoea without pain, or with 
pain, indigeftion, colic, the gout, and fever. 

CXLIII. The exercife of the fenfes, when it is 
agreeable, has great effect in exciting the whole body, 
and in producing emotions, which, together with the 
noxious powers mentioned above, may eafily produce 
fthenic diathefis. Thefe emotions are felt in drinking, 
dancing, in agreeable entertainments, where the eye is 
dazzled with the fplendour of the difhes, of the com- 
pany, and of all the objects around. 

CXLIV. The exercife of the fenfes, when exceffive, 
produces indirect debility. On the contrary, when the 
fenfes are either in part deftroyed, or impaired, or 
difagreeably affected (g), the mind is dejected, and the 
whole body thrown into a ftate of languor and direct 

debility, 

(g) Nothing is more clearly difagreeable than an obfeure light, 
as when one reads with a fmall or unfnuffed candle. Hence the 
luxury of more candles than one, or of wax or fpermaceti candles. 
This is often experienced at Ranelagh, and may be feen in childrea 
exquifitely amufed. 
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debility. In both cafes, efpecially when there is a 
concurrence of other debilitating powers, the afthenic 
diathefis arifes. 

CXLV. The effect of the air, independently of its 
fenfible qualities, and its ufe in fupporting refpiration, 
is lefs obvious, than that of the other powers that have 
been fpoken of ; at the fame time it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that its application to the whole furface of the body 
is a neceffary ftimulus. The air is feldom applied in a 
pure ftate : it is commonly blended with foreign 
matters that dimimfti its ftimulating power ; and, 
though its falutary ftimulus depends upon its purity, it is 
uncertain whether ever its purity goes fo far as to ftimu- 
late in excefs, and thereby produce {theme diathefis. 
The lately invented balloons, by which men afcend 
above the clouds, would throw much light upon this 
matter, if it were not for the cold of the upper regions 
of the atmofphere. Be that as it may ; fince we live 
commodioufly enough, without air of the greateft 
purity, too pure an air has probably a tendency to 
produce fthenic diathefis, by ftimulating in excefs. 

CXLVI. But, as nothing i3 more common than 
impure air, and as every impurity diminifhes its ftimu* 
lus, a very impure air without doubt debilitates, and 
produces afthenic diathefis. Accordingly, impure air 
is a frequent caufe of typhus, as is evident from the 
fate of thofe who died in the black hole of Calcutta (k). 
Whether ever the air, from an excefs of purity, produces 

afthenic 

(k) Is it fo certain that thefc people died of typhus ? I hope to 
elucidate this queftion foon by experiment. In the mean time I 
may refer the reader to a cafe, in which the infpiration of oxygene 
air produced exactly the fame violent effects as opium had done. 
The circumftances of the patient rendered it abfolutely certain 
that he had taken very little wine or other ftimulants, indeed left 
than ufual. This cafe would have been the occafion of great 
triumph to Dr. Brown, had he lived to read it. See a cafe of 
epileptic affection in Letter* from different phyficians tc Dr. Bedinu 
The cafe is fmgular in degree, but not in kind* Editor. 
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afthenic diathcfis, is the more doubtful, becaufe, as has 
been faid, it is as yet undecided whether it produces 
fthenic diathefis or not. 

29. Contagious matter, in fo far as it may have any 
tendency to produce general difeafes, in one form pro- 
duces fthenic, in another afthenic difeafes, and, there- 
fore, acts like the ordinary noxious powers, and admits 
of exactly the fame reafoning. But, in fo far as it only 
occafions eruption, without making any change in the 
excitement, it is to be referred to the local difeafes. 

30. To poifcms, if they ad as general ftimulants, all 
the reafoning that has been employed with refpect to 
the other noxious powers, will apply. It is not, how- 
ever, likely that they are general ftimulants. 

CXLVII. It is feldom by the feparate, almoft always 
by the united, operation of all the powers, that both 
the diathefes, whether they remain within the range of 
predifpofition, or rife to the degree of actual morbid 
ftate, are produced, and by no inherent power in the 
iyftem, 
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CHAP. II. 

The cavfe of each diathefis — Sthenic from too great— 
lift 'heme from too little excitement. 

CXLVIII. THE caufe of fthenic diathefis is too 
great an excitement of the whole living fyftem by the 
powers abovementioned. All the functions are firft 
increafed, a disturbance or irregularity then takes place 
in fome, others are impaired ; but not, as long as this 
diathefis lafts, by a debilitating operation. 

CXLIX. The caufe of the afthenic diathefis, arifing 
from the debilitating noxious powers, is too little ex- 
ciment of the whole living fyftem, impairing all the 
functions, difturbing fome, giving a falfe appearance of 
increafing others, but always debilitating. It muft now 
appear to the reader, to what fimplicity the hitherto 
conjectural, incoherent, erroneous, myfterious, and 
enigmatical art of phytic is reduced. It has been de- 
monftrated, that there are only two forms of difeafes ; 
that the deviation from the ftate of health, in which 
the morbid (late contifts, is not either repletion or in* 
anitiqn ; or changes in the qualities of the fluids, 
whether of an acid or alkaline nature ; or the intro- 
duction of foreign matters into the fyftem ; or a change 
of figure of the extreme particles, or a difproportien in 
the diftribution of the blood ; or an increafe or decreafe 
of the power of the heart and veffels as regulating the 
circulation ; or a rational principle governing the 
actions of the boi.'y ; or an alteration in the extreme 
particles, as being of too large or too fmall a fize ; or 
an alteration of the pores, as being too narrow or too 
capacious ; or a conftri&ion of the fuperficial veffels 
from cold ; or a fpafm of thefe veffels, producing a 
reaction, as it is called, of the heart and interiour vef- 
fels - t or any thing that any perfon has yet thought of 

refpecting 
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refpe&ing the caufe and nature of morbid ftate. On 
the contrary it has been proved that health and difeafe 
are the fame ftate depending on the fame caufe, that 
is, excitement, varying only in degree ; and that the 
powers producing both are the fame, fometimes acting 
with a proper degree of force, at other times either 
with too much or too little ; that the whole and fole 
province of a phyfician is not to look for morbid ftates 
and remedies which have no exiftence, but to confider 
the deviation of exeitement from the healthy ftandard, 
in order to remove it by the proper means. The 
reafoning part of this doctrine, it is expected, the reader 
will find irreprehenfible and unanfwcrable ; and the 
practical part, from the aftonifhing cures that have 
upon innumerable occafions been effected, will ever 
Hand in fupport of the truth and utility, as well as 
fimplicity of the whole. 



CHAP. III. 

Thejthenic diathefis—Increafe of all the functions previous 
to the dijlurbance of the functions. 

CL. PREVIOUS to the difturbance of the functions, 
which the hurtful effects of both fetsof powers produce] 
and which never happens till after the formation of 
difeafe (a), and even then only when the attack is, vio- 
lent, 

(a) During the predifpofition to peripneumony, as well as to 
every other difeafe, neither the fymptoms of difturbance, or any- 
other fymptoms at all appear. And in mild cafes, fuch as catarrh, 
the fymptoms of difturbance occur not through the whole courfe 
of the difeafe : But when a difeafe is, like the peripneumony or 
the gout, of a violent nature, then the fyftem is commonly difturb- 
cd, and in a moft confpicuous degree. The affeflion of the lungs 
in the former, from the inflammation within, and of one of the 
feet, or fome other part in the latter, from an external inflamma- 
tion, give extreme difturbance to the afFedted parts, while there is 
a difeafe of the fame nature as. the gout, that is dyfpepfia. cr 
indigeftion, in which the inflammation never appears 

w 
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lent, all the fenfes are acute, the motions both volun- 
tary and involuntary (b) are vigorous, there is an acute- 
nefs of genious, great fenfibility, and tendency to 
paflion and emotion. The feveral parts of the body 
are perceived to be in a {late of vigour from the follow- 
ing marks ; the heart and arteries from the pulfe ; the 
extreme veflels on the furface of the body from the 
colour j all the mulcles from the flrength they exert j 
the internal fecretions from the great quantity of milk 
and femen ; the digeftive organs from the ftrong ap- 
petite, the power of digeftion, the vigour of body, and 
the manifeft abundance of blood. 

CLI. A comparifon of the ftate of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and of the difpofition to paflion and 
emotion, in this diathefis, in good health, in the fecond 
form of difeafes and the predifpofition to it, will fhow 
how much they are heightened in the fthenic diathefis. 
So much for the increafe of the functions. 



CHAP. 

{b) The voluntary motions are thofe that are performed under 
the influence of the will, fuch as the motion of the limbs in walk' 
ing, or in any fort of exercife. The organs, by which they arc 
moved, confift of bundles of moving fibres called mufclcs. The 
involuntary motions are thofe of the interiour part of the fyftero, 
fuch as thofe of the heart and veiTels connected with it ; the perif- 
taltic /Tiotion in the firft paflages, which are the palTage to the 
ftomach, the ftomach itfelf, and the whole convolutions of the 
inteftiaes ; as alfo thofe of the womb, of the bladder of urine, and 
fo forth. None of the latter are under the influence of the will- 
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CHAP. IV. 



The jlhlnic diathefis illujlrated by an explanation of its 
fymptoms — Functions increafed from excitement — . 
Shivering from le/fened perfpiration — Increafed circula- 
tion — High colour of the /kin — Delirium — Thirjl and 
fie at — Affection of the thorax — Palenefs and corrugation 
of the jhn — Pale urine — Coflivenefs — Appetite — 
Proper diet — Symptoms off e cling the Jiomach explained 
— Why inflammation in phlegmafia is external — Local 
flhenic inflammation — Phrenitis — Peripneumony — Puf- 
tules. 

CLII. THE increafe of the force of the fenfes, of 
the motions, of the intellectual faculty, and of the 
paffions, depends upon the increafe of excitement in 
every one of their organs, by which, befide other erTefts, 
the motion of the blood through them is quickened. 

CLIII. The onfet of every fthenic difeafe is an- 
nounced by mivering. This depends upon a diminifli- 
ed perfpiration, by means of the diathefis being ex- 
quifitely flrong in the extreme veffels of the fkin. The 
fame explanation is to be given of the fenfe of cold, 
which commonly accompanies the mivering ; and of 
the drynefs of the fkin, 

CLIV. In thefe difeafes the pulfe is ftronger, harder, 
fuller, and fomewhat more frequent, than in the healthy 
flate. Its fulnefs and hardnefs are owing to the plenti- 
ful ufe of animal food during the predifpofition. The 
force and frequency are occafioned by this or any other 
Itimulus, as ftrong liquor or exercife, whether corporeal 
or mental : Nay all the ftimulant noxious powers are 
adequate to this effecT:. 

CLV. If, in the progrefs of the difeafe, the pulfe 
iometimes becomes weaker, fofter, emptier, and quicker 
that is a bad fign. This qircumftance is occafioned 

either 
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either by the debilitating plan of cure being pufhed 
beyond the proper bounds ; or where this method of 
treatment has been neglected, it may be owing to 
debility induced by the excefs of excitement. The 
former of thefe is direct, the latter indired debility j 
both to be avoided. 

CLVI. The rednefs of the furface of the body, 
which is often preceded by palenefs, and by a great in- 
creafe of fecretion, is occafioncd by an over-proportion 
of blood, in confequence of an exceffive flhenic diathefis 
obftrucling the perfpiration. The fame is the caufeof 
the head-ach and pains in different parts. For, as the 
head-ach fo quickly and eafily yields to bleeding, it is 
feldom to be iufpected of being owing to inflammation 
within the head. And the reafon for fo thinking is 
ftrengthened by this further circumftance, that the in- 
flammation arifing in general difeafes affects external 
parts oniy, as far as we know at prefent. 

CLV11. The delirium alfo, that fometimes arifes in 
a violent flate of difeafe, is not to be imputed to inflam- 
mation, and for the fame reafon ; for it yields fo readily 
to bleeding and other evacuations, that there is no 
reafon for fufpecling inflammation within the head. 
That abundance of blood, by cli (lending the veflels to 
excefs, is the fole caule, is proved on the one hand by 
the rednefs of the face (<:), which indicates this abun- 
dance, and on the other by bleeding removing the 
difeafe at once. 

CLIX. Thirft and heat, which are alfo remarkable 
fymptoms in flhenic difeafes, depend upon the fthenic 
diathefis in the extreme veffels of the fauces and {kin ; 
in confequence of which thefe veflels become fo con- 
flicted that the perfpirable matter cannot be difcharged. 
At the fame time as the blood finds its way very near 
-• ,-fajit>* ■ \ uwlj^i. to 

(c) This rednefs is no proof of abundance of blood ; temporary 
• excefs of exertion in the Veflels of the part will produce it. In 
many difeafes it comes and goes, where no plethora can be fuf* 
pefted. Editor. 
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to the extremities of the veflels, it accumulates under 
the cuticle the heat generated in the fyftem, which 
would be continually carried off, if the perforation 
were free. So alio from the affection of the ends of 
the veflels in the throat, the faliva and other fluids, by 
the free flow of which the throat is lubiicated and freed 
from that fenfe of drynefs, which is called thirft, are 
now fupprefled, and prevented from flowing out, and 
third is the confequence. 

CLX. Hoarfenefs, cough, and expectoration, which 
are fometimes obferved in fthenic difeafes, commonly 
fucceeded each other in the following order : — hoarfe- 
nefs, then a dry cough, then a cough with expectoration. 
The caufe of the hoarfenefs and dry cough is an ob- 
ftruction of the exhalants and mucous veflels, which 
terminate in the bronchia, and are prevented from 
tranfmitting their contents to lubicrate the air- veflels 
[d), fo that the hoarfenefs may be removed, and the 
expectoration take place with freedom. Again, the 
expectoration is afterwards free, becaufe the diathefis 
being now diminifhed, and allowing the ends of the 
veflels to be relaxed, and the fluids to be poured out 
in abundance upon the air-veflels, this whole organ is 
ftimulated, and the fluids are thrown out with a cough 
or convulfive motion. 

CLXI. As the greater freedom of expectoration now 
implies an abatement of the diathefis ; fo too great a 
flow, and too long a continuance of it, (hows, that the 
diathefis is declining faft into theafthenic ftate ; either 

from 

(d) The bronchia arc the divifions of the wind-pipe running 
through the fubftance of the lungs, and blended with the blood- 
veflels. In the fubftance of the lungs, befides thefe two fets of 
vefle s, the air-veflels and blood-veflels, there are likewife exhalants 
imall arteries, and mucous glands, coming off from the extremi- 
ties of the red arteries. The wind-pipe is covered with the latter • 
and the great quantity of mucus thrown up from the lungs, often 
in perfeel health, and in innumerable cafes, both of fthenic and 
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from indirect debility, as when the difeafe, in its pro-f 
grefs, has much exhaufted the excitability ; or from 
direct: debility, as when the plan of cure, proper in kind, 
has been pulhed beyond due bounds. 

CLXII. Thefe fymptoms, while they # ftop fhort of 
direct debility, or are not yet changed into the indirect, 
are occasioned by heat, and whatever ftimulates in ex- 
cefs, and removed by cold, and whatever acts as \ 
weakening power. 

CLXIII. Palenefs and fhriveling of the fkin, clearnefs 
of the urine, and bound belly, which chiefly happen 
about the beginning of the difeafe, arife from a degree 
of the diathefis, fhutting up the ends of the velTels in 
fuch a manner, that either nothing is excreted, or the 
thinner part, as in the cafe of pale urine, only efcapes. 
The epilation of the affection of the urine, of the ob- 
flructed perfpiration, and of the coftivenefs, fhows that 
the diathefis is now gradually abating, the difeafe be- 
coming mild, and that it may entirely be removed by 
emetics, purgatives, fudorificSj and other debilitating 
remedies. 

CLXIV. In fthenic difeafes, when they are mild, 
the appetite is often not much diminifhed ; and ltill 
oftener more food is deferable than is ferviceable. But 
every thing, except the lighteft vegetable matter, in 
the form of watery potion (<?), will do harm. 

CLXV. When either from indulgence in rich food> 
or from a ftimulant plan of cure, or from the difeafe 
having arifen from very a&ive, noxious powers, and 
attained its higheft degree of violence ; in any, or all 
thefe circumltances, the other bad fymptoms, mention- 
ed above, break out directly, and the violent diforders 
of the ftomach, or an acute pain of the thorax, fhow 
themfelves indirectly. 

CLXVI. In a violent diathefis, therefore, where 
there is little appetite for food, but a very great defire 

for 



(e) It fliould be cold too, according to this fyftem. Editor 
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for drink ; the patient is by all means to be gratified 
with the latter j but food mould be avoided, as pro- 
ducing loathing, ficknefs at .ftomach, and vomiting. 
Thefe fymptoms are not ufually of long duration, unlefs 
when the diathefis is now changing or actually changed 
into the afthenic ftate by the means mentioned above : 
but on removing the other fymptoms by the proper 
debilitating plan of cure, they go off. When the fick- 
nefs and vomiting are urgent, and begin now to be a 
little more obftinate, and have lafted forne time, one 
may know that the diathefis ftill remains fliort of the 
change into indirect debility, by the following marks : 
if the pulfe ftill maintain moderation in its frequenq , 
and has not much abated of its fulnefs and force ; it 
artificial vomiting and purging diminifh the morbid 
vomiting — in a word, if the debilitating plan of cure 
ftill fucceeds. But, it will then at Lift be underftood 
that the difeafe is converted into the oppofite, when 
thefe fymptoms every day increafe ; when the pulfe 
becomes weaker and weaker j when griping and liquid 
ftools are fuperadded to the fymptoms that difturb the 
ftomach, and when the antifthenic or debilitating plan 
of cure is now of evident detriment. 

CLXVII. While thefe affections of the ftomach and 
interlines, ftill ftop ftiort of indirect debility, exceftive 
excitement will produce great difturbance in the 
ftomach i this origin having on account of its great 
fenfibility more pronenefs to indirect debility than any 
other (LIV) : the moft powerful ftimuli too, and thofe 
that are fignally efficacious in producing fthenic diathe- 
fis (/) are firft applied to it, and exert a greater force 

upoii 

(/") As high feafoned animal food, wine, fpirituous drink, 
cordials, and the whole train of high difFufibb ftimuli. Some of 
ihefe, as meat and wine, have no effect upon the external furface, 
or any other part : others, as fome of the condiments, fuch as 
muftard and ftrong fpirits, and above all the di(Fulible ftimulants, 
as ather, camphor, and opium in a liquid form, do aft upon the 
external furfaee, and by their application to it fupport their own 

internal 
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upon the excitability in that than any other part. 
Thefe ftimuli are the feveral preparations of animal 
food, the feveral kinds of ftrong liquor, the feveial 
condiments with which they are feafoncd, the various 
diffufible ftimuli, as the different preparations of opium, 
volatile alkali, camphor, mufk, and sether. Thefe all 
act upon the ftomach with more force than upon any 
other part ; than upon the inteftines below, became 
they undergo a change from the firft digeftion before 
they pafs into the upper portion of the inteftinal canal; 
than upon the lacteal vetiels, becaufe they are not re- 
ceived into them till they are further diluted, and have 
undergone another change from the digeftive operation, 
and when fo changed, they are next carried to be mix- 
ed with the blood ; than upon the heart and arteries, 
upon account of further dilution in thofe veflels, and 
a conftant change taking place through the whole courfe 
of the circulation ; than upon the terminations ot the 
arteries, whether exhalant or glandular, and whether 
thefe excrete from the body a matter already corrupted, 
or carry back by the lymphatic veflels an ufeful matter 
to the blood — and that both for the reafons that have 
been given, and particularly becaufe fome great change 
is made in the exhalants and glands - 9 than upon the 
lymphatic veflels, where a new fluid is conftantly flow* 
in upon the old in thefe parts by means of anaftomoling 
branches, and chiefly in the thoracic duel: ; than upon 
the other blood-veffels, upon account of the great 
change that a repetition of the circulation produces ; 
than upon the mulcular fibres, whether voluntary of 
involuntary, becaufe the ftimuli never come in contadt 

internal ufe. Thus, to. prevent or remove the gout, anafarca» 
fprains, and fo forth, the application of any of thofe high duTufi? 
ble remedies, juft now mentioned, will greatly contribute, along 
with their ufe as taken into the ftomach, to fupport the general 
operation. Thefe, and innumerable others, arc fo many faftj 
that have been fuggefted by cbfervations and trials made in the 
profecution of this doctrine. 
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with thefc ; than upon the brain or medullary fub- 
ftance, for the fame reafon, as well as from the great 
diftance of thefe parts from the part that received the 
firft contact of the ftimuli. In one word, as all the 
exciting powers, whether falutary or hurtful or curative, 
act fomewhat more powerfully upon certain parts than 
upon others, which parts are generally thofe firft affect- 
ed, and with which they come into direct contact j 
thefe, therefore, in preference to others, are moft liable 
to pafs either from fthenic diathefis into afthenic, or 
from the latter into the former. Whether however 
the excitement has been increafed or diminimed in a 
peculiar part ; and whether its diminution has been 
owing to direct or indirect debility, and in either way 
the afthenic diathefis has been produced ; all the reft 
of the body foon follows the kind of change that has 
taken place, becaufe the" excitability is an uniform, un- 
divided, univerfal property of the fyftem. Since the 
agents have been, and are the fame, that is, either ex- 
ceffively or inefficiently ftimularti, or fo to an ultimate 
excefs ; and fince the excitability upon which they 
have acted, and ftill act, is the fame, that is, fince the 
whole consideration of the caufe is the fame, the effect 
muft alio be the fame, that is, the fame fort of actions, 
whether in excefs or defect, muft be eftablifhed over 
the whole body. 

CLXVIII. The inflammation, which accompanies 
the phlegmafise, or fthenic difeafes, accompanied by 
local inflammation, occupies an external part, as far as 
its nature has been yet afcertained. The reafon is, 
that heat, which is the moft powerful noxious agent in 
thofe difeafes, either alone, or alternating with cold, or 
fucceeding to it, has much more power to ftimulate 
externally, where it is directly applied, than internally, 
where the temperature is nearly ftationary, and there- 
fore raifes the general diathefis to the degree of actual 
inflammation in fome one part. Hence the throat, 
the different joints, the face, where the form of inflam- 
X mation 
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mation is different, as when the inflammation of ery- 
fipelas appears there j hence the lungs, which are to be 
confidered as an external part, becaufe the air has direct 
accefs to them, are all more liable to inflammation than 
other parts. And, befides the peculiarity in the mode 
of action of heat* there is in the part, that is to under- 
go the inflammation, a greater fenfibility (fee above 
LIII. ii.) than in others, or a more accumulated ex- 
citability ; by means of which it happens, that of the 
parts that have been mentioned, fome.times one, fome- 
times another is affected, more than the reft (g). To 
this consideration of the caufe it may be added, that 
whichever of the parts we have mentioned has been 

injured, 

(g) In the inflammatory fore-throat the Inflammation affeftj 
the throat, which is alfo fometimes the feat of an eryfipelatou* 
inflammation. In eryfipelas, fometimes the face, fometimes enc 
of the legs, fometimes the ear, fometimes the temples, are inflam* 
ed. I have frequently been affected with an eryfipelas, that begin* 
with an acute inflammation and pain in one ear, which is thickened 
to four times its ufual dimenfion ; from that it fpreads over tht 
whole hairy-fcalp till it reaches the neighbourhood of the ear ia 
the oppofite fide, never, however, affecting that ear : this progrefc 
has been fometimes from the right to the left, fometimes from the 
latter to the former, in proportion as either had been more ex* 
pofed than the other to heat, or the alternation of heat with 
cold, or their fuccetfion to each other. This difeafe is fthenic, but 
in a mild degree, and to be removed by coolnefs, cold water, low 
vegetable fluid diet, and a flight purge. It was once greatly 
aggravated by wine, fpirituous drink, and the diffufible ftimuli. 
In rheumatifm, the inflammation attacks a large joint, fometimes 
fhifting from one to another, fometimes feveral at a time, and, ia 
contradiction to the eryfipelatous, is deep feated, extending to the 
interior part of the true fkin, which is the cafe with every fuch 
inflammation, called therefore, phlegmonic ; while its feat in 
eryfipelatous is betwixt the fcarf-fkin and outer part of the true 
fkin upon the corpus mucofum. To thefe phlegmafiae, depending 
upon the general caufe of the difeafe, and efpecially upon the 
effect of temperature, may be added that which an inflammation 
in one of the ears accompanies, though this cafe is feldom admit- 
ted into the number of the phlegmafue. It is, indeed, fometime* 
local, arifing from local injuries, but is as certainly at others, * 
general difeafe, and to all intents and purpofes a phlegmafia. 
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injured, in whatever manner it may have undergone 
the inflammation peculiar to the phlegmafiae, that part, 
in every fubfequent attack of phlegmasia, is in more 
danger of being inflamed than the reft. This is the 
true caufe of the frequent recurrence of fome of the 
phlegmafia?;, as the inflammatory fore-throat, and 
rheumatifm [k). Peripneumony is a difeafe lefs frequent 
than any of the reft of this form, becaufe the feat of its 
inflammation is exempted from many ftimuli, liable to 
produce ftheaic diathefis with its accompanying in* 
flam mat ion. 

31. As inflammatory fever, catarrh, the mild fmall- 
pox, are unattended by inflammation (unlefs that in 
the laft a local inflammation from a local caufe, quite 
different from that which makes our prefent fubjeft, 
takes place), and as the inflammation in peripneumony, 
violent eryfipelas, and fimilar violent affections, is found 
the higheft in degree ; I conclude, that, the degree of 
inflammation, when.it is a fymptom of general fthenic 

difeafes, 

{b) Thefe two difeafes, in young vigorous perfons, are very 
liable to be exceedingly troublefome by the frequency of their, 
occurrence. In the younger part of my life the violence in de- 
gree, and frequency of recurrence, of the llhenic inflammatory 
fore threat, was very diftreffing, as the leaft variation of the ex- 
ternal temperature, fuperadded to a full nourifliing diet, not 
without the ftimulus of a chearful glafs, was ready to renew, not 
only the inflammation, but the whole phenomena of the difeafe. 
The fame thing I have often obferved in the frequent recurrence 
of rheumatifm in perfons of the fame age and habit, perhaps, with 
fome difference of temperament. But it is to be obferved, that, 
in proportion to the advance of life, and diminution of vigour, 
both thefe difeafes become much lefs frequent, and much lefs 
violent. Nor is any thing more common than their giving way 
at this time to a very oppofite difeafe, the gout, which depends 
upon a fuperaddition of direct debility to the indirect, that laid 
the foundation of it. I am pretty certain my inflammatory fore 
throat, or eryfipelas, never happened fpontaneoufly, nor without 
an addition of ftimulant power, to thofe that produce that difeafe, 
in confequence of carrying to fome excefis the plan of cure fuitrd 
to the removal or prevention of the gout. 
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difeafes, is proportioned to the degree of the flhenic 

diathefis (i). 

CLXIX. The inflammation in this cafe, is only a 
{late of the inflamed part analogous to that of the reft 
of the body. And as the inflammation is produced by 
a greater degree of excitement in the inflamed, than in 
any other equal, part ; fo, before the difeafe comes on, 
of which the inflammation is only a part or fymptom, 
the excitement of that part is underftood to be pro- 
portionally greater than in any other part (k). 

CLXX. This inflammation, which for the fake of 
(JiftincYion may be called general flhenic inflammation, 
flhould be diflinguifhed from another, which is a local 
affection, arifing from local noxious powers, or depend? 
ing upon a fault in the organ, or a folution of con- 
tinuity (/). 

CLXXI. To this laft the term of flhenic local in- 
flammation applies. General inflammation always 

depends 

(;*) It fhall by and by be fhowed, that this fort of inflammation 
is only a part of the general diathefis, fomewhat higher in degree 
than in any other part, but far fhort of the degree constituted by 
the whole general affection. 

(k) See above par. L. and LI. Suppofe the excitement in every 
part of the fyftem to be 45 at fome point in the period of the 
predifpofition, and 54 in the part to be inflamed ; alter the coming 
on of the difeafe the fame proportion will hold : when the excite- 
ment has now mounted up to 60, the excitement of the part will 
be underftood to have gone to 69 ; keeping up ftill the fame 
proportion. But thefe 9 degrees of greater excitement in a part 
come far ihort of the fum total of excitement in all the parts af- 
fected with the general flhenic diathefis ; that you may fuppofe 
3000 : and then the conclufion will be, that the general fthenic 
diathefis confifts in a fum total of morbid affection, as 3000 ; 
vhile the inflammation of the part is only an affection of 3 de- 
grees of excitement. 

(/) Solution of continuity in all its forms, whether as being the 
effect of puncturing, cutting, bruifing, compreffion, erofion from 
acrid matter, or from heat, or cold, is always followed by an in- 
flammation, which, when it goes on brifkly, and needs to have its 
violence retrained, fhould be called as is expreffed in the next 
paragraph. 
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depends upon fthenic diathefis, is a fymptom or part of 
it, never precedes it, always fucceeds to it fooner or 
later, ariies from the fame noxious powers which pro- 
duce the other f'ymptoms, and is reduced by the fame 
remedies. In contradistinction to which, the local 
affection ariies from fome local injury, producing a 
folution of continuity, or deranging the texture of the 
part ; and if the injured part is not very fenfible, the 
affection extends no further. But when the injured 
part is endued with a high degree of fenfibility — fuppofe 
the ftomach, the inteftines, among the internal parts ; 
among the external, the tender iubftance under the 
nails — in thefe cafes, the effect of the inflammation is 
propagated over the whole fyftem, and, in confequence 
of an affection of all the vefiels, excites a tumult every 
where. The fame local fthenic inflammation, whether 
it be fixed in the part, or from its propagation gives 
more general disturbance, yields to no remedies, but 
thofe that act upon the affected part firft, and heal the 
folution of continuity. Let it fuffice to have faid fo 
much at prefent upon thefe inflammations, for the fake 
ot eftablifhing necefTary diftinctions. More is after- 
wards to be laid upon the local, in its -proper place. 
There are two inflammations ftill remaining, one uni- 
verfal and one local, to be more fully explained in that 
part ot our work where the proper order requires it. 

CLXXII. Inflammation, alfo, as often as it affects a 
vital part, produces fymptoms of difturbance. Whether 
ever the general fthenic inflammation affects the brain 
and its membranes, is hitherto not afcertained (m). It 
is more probable, that the commotion in the head, and 
other violent fymptoms in phrenitis, do not depend 
upon inflammation, as the following phenomena feem 

to 

(m) Phrenitis has been thought, and commonly even defined, 
an inflammation of the brain ; an opinion that, however univerfal, 
feems to be liable to much doubt : nay, there are many reafons 
for adopting an oppofite one, as will appear from the reafoning 
in this paragraph of the text. 
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to fhow : i. the eafe by which the cure is effected, all 
the fymptoms readily yielding to bleeding, purging, 
and other afthenic remedies ; and, it not being very 
credible, that the effect of actual inflammation in a 
part fo delicate, and fo neceflary to life, could be fo 
eafily effaced : 2. There is no certain proof, after re- 
covery, of the exiftence of inflammation during the 
difeafe : 3. Analogy makes for the fame conclufion-j 
for, as has been faid above, general inflammation does 
not arife internally in any general fthenic difeafes ; on 
the contrary, as often as it occurs, it is always in an 
external part («)., Nay all the fymptoms are fuch as 
arife from the general fthenic hurtful powers, and, alfo, 
yield to the general antifthenic remedies, and in pro* 
portion to their degree. 

CLXXIII. The fame that we have affigned as the 
caufe of phrenitic affection alfo is the caufe of head* 
ach, rednefs of the eye, as well as of delirium in phren- 
itis. 

CLXXIV. There is, however, no reafon to doubt, 
but that inflammation is the caufe of that difturbance, 
which happens to the lungs in peripneumony. To the 
part where the pain is felt externally,, whatever, part of 
the thorax it is, ar> actual inflammation is oppofed in- 
ternally. And, as the inflammation is proportional to 
the degree of general fthenic diathefis,and never happens 
but in a high degree of that diathefis ; fo the pain is 
proportional to the degree of inflammation (0) ; and 

the 

_ (») It was long an opinion, that the inflammation in rheumi* 
tifm might be transferred to an internal part, as the ftomach ; 
but that, alfo, is now laid afide, and all the cafes where there 
could be the leaft appearance of any fuch transference, have been 
found to be cafes of the gout, or fome analagous difeafe or 
debility. 

(<?) The inflammation was fuppofed a chief and primary cir- 
cumflance, and its caufe and feat, the caufe and feat of the whole 
difeafe ; while the general fthenic diathefis, and all the fymptoms 
depending on it, was fuppofed the offspring of the inflammation. 

But 
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the Hate of the pulfe muft be eftimated by paying a 
due regard to its caufe. In the cafe of an high diathe- 
fis, and high degree of inflammation, its effect, the 
pain, feated in fome part of the thorax, fometimes 
about the fternum, fometimes nigh the nipples, fome- 
times further back on either fide, fometimes in the 
back between or above the moulders, is acute and 
pungent, and the pulfe very hard and ftrong. When 
the diathefis, and the part of it we call inflammation, 
-4w^the pain is lefs acute, more dull, and eafier to be 
borne 5 the pulfe is not foft and yielding, according to 
the common notion, but (till hard and ftrong, though 
lefs fo than in the other cafe. Afterwards, in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe, the pain abates, becomes dull, the 
refpiration, which had been much difturbed by it, be- 
comes more eafy and free. The pulfe which before 
was only lefs hard, now becomes truly and pofitively 
foft, and that in proportion to the degree of indirect 
debility, occafioned by a neglect of the proper plan of 
cure ; or in proportion to the production of direct de- 
bility, from the antifthenic or debilitating plan of cure 
having been pufhed too far. But the hardnefs of the 
pulfe, and violence of pain, are never to be imputed to 
the inflammation being feated in the membrane ; nor 

is 

But the truth is, in every refpeft, the reverfe of this account. The 
general fthenic diathefis is the effect of the general exciting hurtful 
powers. As the effedt of thefe, in a lefs degree, it exifts during 
the predifpofition, and before the arrival of the difeafe ; and, after 
the difeafe is come on, it fubfifts, as certainly, as fuch, for one, 
two, or three days, as afterwards, when the fign of the inflamma- 
tion, the pain, makes its appearance. It is only an increafe of it, 
that induces the latter ; and it is net to be cured by any contri- 
vance of throwing any thing into the inflamed part, there being 
no fuch thing to be found in nature, but by the feveral means of 
removing the common caufe, that is, evacuant and other debili- 
tating remedies. Thefe, while, at the fame time, they remove the 
other fymptoms, by alfo removing the difeafe, prove that the 
common caufe of the whole is the general diathefis. The in- 
flammation, therefore, inflead of being the caufe of the general 
diforder, is a confequen.ee, like every other fymptom. 
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is the foftnefs of the former, and dulnefs of the latter, 
to be attributed to its occupying the foft parenchyma- 
tous fubftance (p), it being impoflible that an inflam- 
mation, if it occupied either of thofe parts, mould not 
reach the contiguous points of the veffels in the other. 
The caufe, therefore, of thofe fymptoms that has here 
been affigned, muft be admitted. 

CLXXV. The puftules, which accompany certain 
9 fthenic difeafes, arile from a contagion, taken into the 
body, diffufed over the whole, and, in paffing out, de-' 
tained along with the perfpirable fluid, under the fcarf- 
Ikin. The caufe of the diftention, and, therefore, of 
the great number of puftules, is the flhenic diathefis, 
taking place in a high degree over the whole body, but 
in a ftili higher in the veffels of the fkin,for the reafom 
formerly affigned, (fee above, par. CXIII. and CXIV.) 
In which operation the mufcular fibres of the veffels, 
becaufe they are as much increafed in denfity, in fo 
far as they are confidered as fimple folids, as they re- 
ceive an increafe of tone, in fo far as they are confidered 
as living (fee chap. V.), are on that account fo fhorten- 
ed, as not fufficiently to tranfmit the imperceptible 
vapour of the perfpirable fluid. All the fthenic hurtful 
powers have a tendency to produce this effect, but heat, 
in a degree within its ftimulant range, and fhort of 
indirect debility, more than any other. The fame is 
the caufe of coflivenefs. 

32. Sthenic difeafes are often followed by debility, 
fometimes direct, at other times indirect, as is exem- 
plified in the change of peripneumony into hydrotho* 
rax, the explanation of which is evident from what has 
already been faid. 

CHAP. 

(p) Such, however, and many other diftin&ions, equally falfe, 
frivolous, and mifleading in the practice, have been at all times 
univerfally received by fyftematic, and lately by nosological 
writers. 
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CHAP. V. 

The afihemc diathefis — Its charafters. 

CLXXVI. BEFORE the difturbance, which only 
fupervenes in a violent degree of morbid ftate, all the 
fenfes are dull ; the motions, both voluntary and in- 
voluntary, are flow ; the acutenefs of genius is impair- 
ed ; the fenfibility and paffions become languid. The 
following functions are all in a ftate of languor, as is 
difcoverable from the annexed marks : The languor of 
the heart and arteries is difcernable in the pulfe - } as is 
alfo that of the extreme veffels on the furface, from the 
palenefs, the drynefs of the Ikin, the fhrinking of 
tumours, the drying up of ulcers [a), and the manifeft 
abfence of fthenic diathefis, to produce any fymptoms 
like thefe. That the mufcles are in a ftate of torpor is 
demonftrated by their weakened action ; and that the 
internal fecretions are deficient, is equally certain from 
the penury of femen and milk, and the redundance of 
fluids in a ftate of degeneracy. The languor of the 
digeftive organs is manifefted by want of appetite, 
loathing of food, fometimes thirft, ficknefs, vomiting, 
weaknels of the fyftem, and evident penury of blood. 

CLXXV1I. In the fame diathefis, whether remain- 
ing within the latitude of predifpofition, or raifed to the 
meafure of actual difeafe, the intellectual faculties and 
the paffions are impaired. In this way are the func- 
tions impaired* 

(*) Thefe fymptoms have lately been conftrued Into fo many 
marks amounting to a proof of the exiftence of fpafm upon the 
extreme veffels ; but we (hall, by and J>y, find a much better ex- 
planation of them. JuHfl P) 
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CHAP. VI. 

The aflhenic diatkefis illuflrated by an explanation of its 
fymptoms — Shivering and fenfe of cold from checked 
perfpiration — Weak circulation from defect of Jimuli — 
Bad fgn when the circulation becomes Juddenly Jlrong— 
Pale and dry Jkin — Head-ach — Delirium — Thirjl and 
heat whence — Appetite — Affetlion of the flomach— 
Cramps — No internal inflammation — Symptoms attend- 
ing gout — Nature of the aflhenic pulmonary affection— 
Head-ach and delirium, not from inflammation — Nature 
of aflhenic inflammation — Of putrid fore-throat — Dif- 
fufible Jlimuli aire gouty inflammation — Confluent fmall- 
pox — Pujlu/es, and other eruptions- — Curious eruption in 
fome cafes of fmall-pox — Heat whence — and coldnefsin 
one Jlage of aflhenic difeafe — How in violent flhenic 
difeafes fome functions are impaired, but not from de- 
bility — and in aflhenic difeajes augmented in appear- 
ance — Of fpajm and convidfion — Action of opium — Of 
dij charges of blood — Sthenic and aflhenic affections of 
the lungs compared — Similarity of fymptoms — Cured by 
oppojite means, 
i' '*»*ti » - < t K ^' ' ' \M\':- t : i-~i'L* t »•-,«, •••4i*V»-.£»ty?rM 

CLXXVIII. SHIVERING is not unumal at the 
commencement of afthenic difeafes of any confiderable 
' feverity ; it depends upon the perfpiration being greatly 
checked. The caufe of the great check is weaknefs of 
the whole fyftem, but particularly of the heart and ar- 
teries, in confequence of which they propel the fluids 
every where with difficulty, and in the extreme veifels 
with ftill more difficulty, or fcarce at all. Hence the 
perfpiration ceafes. The fame explanation is to be 
given of the fenfe of cold, when it accompanies the 
fhivering. 

CLXXIX. In afthenic affections the pulfe is weak, 
foft, fmall, and very quick. The foftnefs (when it can 
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be perceived for the fmallnefs), as well as the fmallnefs, 
is occafioned by an under-proportion of blood, arifing, 
during the period of predifpofition, from a fcantinefs 
of animal food, and an excefs in the ufe of vegetables ; 
or from a deficiency of aliment upon the whole, whether 
from one or other of thefe fources. The caufe of the 
weaknefs and very great quicknefs of the pulfe is the 
fame deficiency of nourifhment, as well as of all. the 
flimuli, as ftrong liquors, mental or corporeal exerctfe, 
and an under-proportion of blood. 

CLXXX. Since the excitability can only be gradu- 
ally worn down (fee above, par. XXVI. XLIII.), and 
the ftrength, thereby, repaired ; if, at any time, the 
pulfe becomes full and hard too foon, and without a 
proportional relief of the fymptoms, it is a bad fign, 
and happens becaufe the ftimulant plan of cure has 
been pumed beyond the proper rule (fee above, par. 
XLIX.) ; this is a cafe of indirect debility fuperadded 
to the direct (fee above, par. CLVI.) 

CLXXXI. The caufe of the palenefs and drynefs of 
the /kin is the fame as that of a checked perfpiration ; 
viz. the weaknefs of the heart and arteries. Hence the 
blood is not lufficiently propelled to the furface of the 
body. 

CLXXXII. Head-ach (which is a mod frequent 
fymptom in afthenic affections) and pains in the joints 
(which are more rare) are occafioned by a fcantinefs of 
blood : for iuch is the effect of the blood in diftending 
the veffels, that a moderate diftention, fuch as takes 
place in health, excites an agreeable fenfation ; and 
every thing, either above or below that ftandard, oc- 
cafions an ungrateful one, and, therefore, when it rifes 
to a certain degree, pain. But in this cafe, we can 
much lefs fufpect inflammation to be the caufe of the 
pain than in fthenic difeafes ; becaufe, not only the 
pain here, but even delirium, yields fo eafily to the 
ftimulant method of cure ; which would not readily . 
happen, if fo delicate and fenfible an organ, and one fo 

neceffary 
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neceffary to life, laboured under an affection fo likely 
to deftroy the texture of the affected part. 

CLXXXIII. Neither, in general, is delirium to be 
imputed to inflammation. It is, on the contrary, to 
be attributed to a fcantinefs of blood, and a deficiency 
of other ftimuli. Nor can this be doubted ; fince 
ftimulant remedies, which have no effect in filling the 
veffels, fuccefsfully and quickly cure every delirium 
depending on debility [b). 

And, when, in confequence of the removal of the 
difeafe, and of the re-production and eftablifhment of 
the healthy flate, enough of nourimment is taken in. 
and digefted, then it is that, at laft, the mental func- 
tions are completely and folidly re-eftabli-fhed. 

CLXXXIV. Thirft and heat, which are not lets 
remarkable in afthenic, than fthenic difcafes, ariie from 
the afthenic diathefis in the throat, and on the iurface 
of the body. In the latter cafe, the perfpiration ; in 
the former, the excretion of the faliva, the exhalable 
fluid, and the mucus, are checked by the atony and 
relaxation of the extreme veflels. In confequence of 
the former, the throat, not being fufficicntly lubricated 
with a due quantity of its refpective fluids, is fcorched 
with thirft. The effect of the latter is, that, the per< 
fpirable fluid being detained under the cuticle, the 
heat, which in a free perfpiration ufually goes off into 
the air, and remains nearly of the fame degree, is ac- 
cumulated and increafes. But the increafe of heat does 
'vySjfojw l y-y ** ™^ii* i r~ifi'*&*t^ not 

(b) This is an obfervation as new, and of as much importance 
as any in this whole work. Phyficians, hitherto, had no diftinit 
notion of a variety of inflammations ; and had fcarceany idea of 
any inflammation, but fuch a one as was to be treated with bleed- 
ing and evacuation ; nay, often, when they had no reafon to 
fufpeft inflammation at all, the meie circumflance of pain was, in 
their ellimation of it, fufficient to warrant a profufion of bleeding 
without end. But, the truth is, that pain may not only artfe 
from an inflammation, which they had no idea of, and which was 
to be cured by ftimulants, but it arifts from fpafms, ccnvulfions, 
and even from emptinefs. 
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not depend on the ftate of excitement, or, as it is com- 
monly called, on the principle of life, fince it happens 
both in the fthenic diathefis, and, liktwife, in indirect, 
as well as direct, debility. But the weaknefs of the 
veilels on the furface of the body (under which the 
throat, and whatever part is acceffible to air, arc com- 
prehended) is a part of the debility of the heart and 
arteries ; the latter a part of that of the whole fyftem- 

CLXXXV. This afthenic thifft, which is a much 
more frequent and more violent fymptom than the 
fthenic, is preceded by lofs of appetite ; the lots of ap- 
petite is fucceeded by loathing of food, by ficknels, 
vomiting, often by an acute pain of the ftomach, and 
other troublefome fymptoms ; to the explanation cf 
which we next proceed. 

CLXXXVI. Want of appetite, and loathing of 
food (c), depend upon debility of the whole body - s as 
is prqyed by the powers that produce them, always 
acting by debilitating j and by the remedies, which 
both prevent and cure them, alwavs acting by a ftimu- 
lant and (lengthening operation. The caufe of appetite 

is 

(c) Thefe fymptoms of want of appetite, loathing of food, 
third, ficknefs at uomach, vomiting, and acute pain of the ftomach, 
as well as thofe that follow to CXCV. and from that to CXCVIII. 
form a chain of fymptoms depending upon increafing debility, 
which, inlle'ad of being different in kind, are all connected by an 
uniform operation of nature. And they furnifh an inltru&ive in- 
stance of the erroneous mode of judging of the nature of fymptoms, 
and morbid affeclions, which has been fo prevalent in all fyftems 
of phyfic, that wc are yet acquainted with. However different in 
appearance, they are not only fimilar, but all unite in forming 
one and the fame kind of diieafe, one and the fame morbid affec- 
tion : which is proved by their arifing all from one and the fame 
fet of hurtful powers, to wit, debilitating ; and by their being 
cured by one and the fame fet of remedies, to wit, ftimulant. The 
former powers may vary in degree, but they are all debilitating ; 
and the latter may alfo ad with different degrees of force, but they 
are all ftimulant. And the ftate of the fyftem, from which the 
former conftitute a deviation, as well as that, to which the latter 
produce a return, is health; which is always the fame. 
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is a ftrong and found contraction of the fibres of the 
ftomach, by which digeftion is fupported [d), and the 
excretion of a fluid, as the gaftric liquor, and the faliva 
(<?) : and to both effe&s a certain emptinefs of the 
ftomach is neceflary. But none of thefe circumfl^nces 
can take place in a ftate of debility. The fibres do not 
contract with force ; the extreme veifels do not pour 
out their fluids ; the food, before taken in, is not dif- 
folved or digefted, and in that ftate thrown out of the 
ftomach ; but continues in a great meafure unchanged 
and undiflblved. Hence there is no appetite for food, 

and 

(d) The fibres of the ftomach are mufcular, and partly longi. 
tudinal, partly oblique, or approaching to circular. When the 
food is taken in, the former are contracted and fhortened, by 
which they raife the under part of the ftomach, which is unfixt, 
upwards. Thefe gradually relax as the food, after its' firft digef- 
tion in this organ, and its converfion into a more fluid form, ia 
the fame gradual manner, paffes out of the pylorus, or under 
orifice of the ftomach. This operation takes off the diftending 
weight in the direction from above downward ; and, as the food 
in proportion to its converfion from a more folid to a more fluid 
form, is more and more collected into the under part of the cavi- 
ty of the ftomach, this gives a preffure in the lateral way, andi 
therefore, throws the other fibres into contraction, by which the 
fides of the ftomach are fqueezed together, and, thereby, perform 
the office of throwing out, by the pylorus, the remaining part of 
the alimentary matter. Befides thefe fucceffive actions, the muf- 
cular fubftance of the ftomach is fo conftructed as to be provided 
with fibres, the motion of which, when the ftomach is full, is up- 
ward and downward ; when empty, downward only. All thefe 
motions give the alimentary matter the mechanical agitation 
neceffary to promote its mixture. 

(e) The gaftric fluid, poured into the cavity ef the ftomach, 
as well as the faliva that follows it from the palate, and the 
watery or other drink taken in by the mouth, contribute to change 
the food more and more into a fluid confidence, which is a change 
only of its form : but, by certain means, a change alfo of its 
nature, called in chemiftry proper mixture, takes place. This 
change is chiefly effected by the gaftric fluid, to which, perhaps, 
a certain relation that the other fluids bear to the alimentary 
matter in this living organ, contributes. Another means of 
promoting the folution that goes on in this procefs is the heat of 
the ftomach, 
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and in a higher degree of this affection loathing takes 
place. 

•CLXXXVII. In the fame manner third has been 
explained (fee par. CLXXXIV.) ; and in the fame 
manner is ficknefs, which is a higher degree of affection 
from the fame caufe, to be explained ; for when there 
is ftrength and vigour, fenfation is mod agreeable in 
every part of the fyftem, as well as in the ftomach and 
neighbouring parts. 

CLXXXVIII. With refpect to vomiting; it is the 
' mod confiderable of all thefe affections : for to fuch a 
height has the atony and laxity of the fibres in the 
ftomach gone, when it comes on ; to fuch a degree has 
the collection of crude matters proceeded, and the dif- 
tention of the ftomach from thefe laft, and from extri- 
cated air, that the fibres are oppreffed, and cannot 
perform their motion from the upper to the lower part, 
which is commonly called the periftaltic motion. And, 
as in every cafe, both of health and difeafe, the tendency 
of that motion is always in an oppofite direction 
from the ftimulus ; downward when the ftimulus 
proceeds from the mouth, and upwards when it comes 
from the ftomach ; hence the crudities and air acting 
as a local ftimulus, direct all the motion, that they 
excitc, towards the upper parts of the canal. This 
inverted motion, being contrary to nature, can never 
be agreeable ; and hence, before the arrival of the 
vomiting, ficknefs arifes ; which when it continues foF 
any time, muft be violent, becaufe. the local ftimulus 
roufes the mufcular fibres into violent and irregular 
motions. 

CLXXXIX. The caufe of pain in the ftomach and 
inteftines, and other parts, both internal and external, 
under afthenic diathefis, is fpafm. Spafm in any internal 
cavity, that is, in the organs of involuntary motion, 
arifes from a relaxation and atony of the fibres, (in 
confequence of the debility common to the feat of the 
fpafm with the whole body) accompanied by a diftend- 

ing 
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ing matter : this diftending matter in the ftomach is 
the fordes or foul crudities ; in the inteftines, hardened 
excrement ; in both, air let loofe. The effect here 
does not fo much depend upon the detention as upon 
the lax ftate of the diftended fibres ; for the fibres, 
when ftrong and vigorous, eafily repel the diftending 
power, which overpowers them in this ftate : but the 
relaxed fibres, of which we are fpeaking, yield more and 
more, in proportion to the urgent force exerted on 
♦hem,' till lofing all power of alternate motion, they 
continue immovably contracted. All which arifesfrom 
that property in. mufcular fibres, by which, when they 
are ftretched, they do not, like common elaftic matter, 
contract only after the diftending power is removed, 
but even while it remains. In this ftate the fenfible 
fibres undergo a certain violence ; and hence the pain 
(/). But, that more is to be attributed to their own 
laxity, than the diftending matter, is proved by ftimu- 
lants reftoring the tone and denfity, which are exa&ly 
in proportion to each other, as depending upon the 
fiime caufe. After the application of ftimulants, they 
contract ; and, re-acting like healthy fibres, without 
anv other affiftance, as has lately been afcertained, they 
reftore the periftaltic motion, and drive downward be? 
fore them the matter, ftill remaining, and ftill continuv 
mg to diftend them (g). In this way wine, aromatics, 
and volatile alkali, and, above all the reft, the various 
*4w forma 

(/") Pain arifes here from diminifhed afHon. Senfation, either 
agreeable or difagreeable, always follows any confiderable increafe 
or diminution of the irritative motions. Editor. 

(g) The prevailing notion with refpeft fo this kind of afTeclion 
has been, and ftill is, that its caufe is the matter here fpoken of, 
which is only an efFedl of the caufe, and that its cure, when the 
affe&ion is in the ftomach, is vomiting to carry off the fuppofed 
caufe. But its true caufe is the laxity of the fibres, and their atony 
from the general debility, yielding to the diftending force of the 
matter, and thereby lofing their tone and denfity more and more ; 
while vomiting therefore increafes, ftimulating removes the 
difeafe. 
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forms of opium, diflodge all fuch hurtful matter with- 
out either vomiting or purging, and without any 
difficulty, in a very Ihort fpace of time. 

CXC. The pain, which is fo often felt in the exter- 
nal parts of the body, alfo depends upon fpafm, but 
without any diftending matter : for an effect of vofition 
on the voluntary mufcles produces the fame effect ; fo 
that the fpafm is excited in the fame manner as by 
diftention, and often with the moft exquifite pain. 
Now as the effect is the fame, that is, fpafm arifing 
from debility, and as it may be removed by reftoring 
the ftrength ; the caufe alfo muft be the fame, and be 
reducible to debility, together with fomcthingthat ads 
like diftention, and poffeffes a power equal to it. By 
this way of reafoning (h) we may often fafely afcend 
from the contemplation of known effect to the unknown 
caufe. The pain we fpeak of at prefent, is that pro- 
duced by fpafm of the mufcles. 

CXCI. There is another pain, more diffufed, and 
equally troublefome, which is not fupported by dif- 
tention, but by another local ftimulus : this pain equally 
anfes from debility, has equal tendency to increafe the 
debility, and, by its debilitating operation, after having 
induced other fymptoms 'of debility, foon occasions 
death. This pain arifes from a ftrong acid, which is 

fometimes 

(/>) A way of reafoning never made ufe of in medicine before, 
but which runs through, and influences moft of the propofitions 
in this wor*. It is further to be obferved, that, upon no occafion 
can we ever arrive at an adequate knowledge of abftratf caufes • 
that the eagernefs of mankind to rufh into wild and fanciful ex- 
planations of them, without any regard to real phenomena of na- 
ture, has been the caufe of all the falfe phenomena that ever appeared 
m the world, and that the only fure and faithful guide to the ftudv 
of caufes is a cautious and painful inveftigation of the effects and 
phenomena of nature that proceed from them. See more upon 
this important fubjeft, and, indeed, a complete difcuffion of it, in 
my book, entitled, « Obfervations oa the old Syftems of Phy- 
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fometimes predominant in the alimentary canal, when 
under the influence of great debility, of which cholera 
is the chief inftance ; but all the affections of the ali- 
mentary canal befides, that are accompanied with 
vomiting and a loofe belly, are more or lefs examples 
of it. 

CXCII. This acid is not the primary caufe of the dif- 
cafe ; it is only a fymptom arifing, after the complete 
cftablifhment of the difeafe, from the fame fource as 
the other fymptoms, viz. debility ; and it may be 
removed by the fame remedies. This acid increafes 
the debility both of the firft pailages and the reft of the 
body : but while it exerts that operation over the 
whole body, its chief influence is in the part where it 
cxifts, and where it is moft urgent to leflen the violence 
of the difeafe. 

CXCIII. But, though it be itfelf, like fpafm, the 
offspring of debility, and tends to create further debili- 
ty ; ftill there is not, either for the fake of changing, 
or throwing it out of the body, occafion for any other 
indication of cure : For, as it has its rife from a general 
caufe, fo it all along depends upon that ; and whatever 
has the effect of overcoming the other fymptoms, has 
alfo that of overcoming this. For this, as in the cafe 
of fpafm, ftimulants, — not emetics, not purgatives, or 
any other debilitating powers, — are required. 

CXCIV. As this acid produces pain in the internal 
parts, or in the organs of involuntary motion ; fo in 
the external parts, or organs of voluntary motion, pain 
is occafioned by fomething that produces the fame 
effect as the acid, and depends upon the will, and a&s 
in conjunction with the convulfive ftate ; and, as in 
the fpafm of the voluntary mufcles, there is no matter 
that correfponds with the diftending matter fometimes 
lodged in the ftomach, fo in this there is none to cor- 
refpond with that which produces the pain. Nay, as 
the fpafmodic cafe is reprefented by any cramp of the 
mufcles, fo is the convulftve by any convulfion, but 

above 
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above all, by epilepfy. Finally, as in the former, the 
fame reafoning from known effect to unknown caufe 
proves the famenefs of the external and internal cafe, it 
equally proves their famenefs in the latter (/). 

CXCV. The fimple courfe of the morbid affection, 
from its flighted to its moft violent degree (to take a 
review of the fubject from the place where we fct out), 
is this : it begins with lofs of appetite, and is brought 
on by want of food and of other ftimuli, or by an over 
proportion of ftimuli, and proceeds through all the in- 
termediate degrees to the fpafmodic or convulfive pain. 
For the reafons lately affigned,.thcre is firft no appetite 
for food, and if the patient perfeveres in the debilitating 
procefs of cure, and food is not adminiftered, (fuch, 
fuppofe, as can be taken in the form, of foup), a loath- 
ing of it follows. By-and-by, if nothing, is ufed to 
produce ftjmulant effect, thirft will come on ; there 
will be the keeneft defire for that moft debilitating 
power, cold water, which will be preferred to the greateft 
dainties, and will be greedily fwallowed (k), To this, 

fi.cknefs 

(/) All this reafoning with refpetf to fpafm and convulfionv 
Ihowing them to be the fame, and only a part in the whole, a link 
in the chain of the other afthenic affections, which have been 
mentioned, as well as the fa&s and arguments next to be brought, 
which will ferve to prove all that follow to be alfo the fame, is, 
of itfelf, of the higheft importance to mankind. In a particular 
manner, the whole tribe of difeafes of the alimentary canal, and 
almoft all thofe of children, all, indeed, but the contagious eruptive 
ones, are both explained, and their principle of cure afcertained, 
with geometrical exacTnefs. Here, then, at once is a difcovery, 
upon fcientific principles, of the true nature, and certain cure, of 
more than one-half of the difeafes of the human race ; the method 
of cure arifing from this doflrine having never -failed in any of 
them, and never fucceeded upon a contrary plan, the debilitating 
and evacuant, fo univerfally recommended by the authority of 
the fchools. The fpafms and convulfions of the external parts, 
unlefs when immoderate in degree, are equally certainly removed 
by the new method, and even epilepfy and tetanus yield to.it. 

(i) When this afthenic thirft comes on, it is the higheft luxury 
in nature to be allowed a free indulgence in the ufe of cold water, . 
which it always hurtful in proportion to the degree of its coldnefj. 
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licknefs immediately fucceeds, and very foon, vomiting, 
unlefs prevented by a diffufible ftimulus, fuch as a 
glafs of pure fpirit, or if one fails, a fecond, and perhaps, 
in fome cafes, a third. When the affe&ion rifes a little 
higher, during the vomiting a violent pain is felt in the 
ftomach, giving a fenfation as if there were a bar of 
iron in it, forcibly ftretching and tearing it acrofs (/). 
When the affection becomes Hill more fevere, every 
fpecies of torture is undergone ; an head-ach comes on 
with a fenfe of fhrokes like thofe given by an hammer. 
Thefe violent fymptoms are communicated to the ali- 
mentary canal, for the moft part not immediately, but 
in conlequence of the difeafe remaining, with the inter- 
vention of intervals of deceitful refpite. The belly is 
often affected with very painful gripes, and is exceed- 
ingly loofe ; but, what will not be wondered at in an 
inverted ftate of the periftaltic motion, it is oftener 
conflipated, and, from time to time, undergoes all the 
viciffitudes of alternate vomiting and purging. Among 
the troubieibme fymptoms, that have been mentioned, 
are comprehended dyfpepfia, the gout, diarrhoea, dy- 

fentery, 

(/) A lady, after nurfing her twelfth child for feven months, 
was found by her hulband, a phyfician well acquainted with the 
new doctrine, very low fpirited one evening. She was of a deli- 
cate, thin, exhaufted habit, and had been iubject often before, to- 
wards the end of her periods of nurfing, to lofs of appetite, colic, 
dejection of fpirit, and as often cured by removing the child from 
her breaft, and putting her upon a rich ftimulant regimen. Her 
friend and phyfician perceiving the caufe of her dejection, ordered 
two of their daughters, who happened to be grown up, to fit up 
and rock the child in the cradle all night, and alfo watch their 
mother to adminifter to her the things he had ordered. Thty 
themfelves went to bed. The reader fhould have been informed 
that fuch was this lady's lownefs of fpirits, that tears burft from 
her eyes upon hearing the fudden order for the weaning of the 
infant. The hulband fell afleep ; but in an hour's time was 
wakened by the noife of a moft violent vomiting fhe had fallen 
into. She had a pain in her ftomach at the fame time, from her 
account of which the defcription above was taken. All this had 
been occafioned by her applying the child's mouth to her nipple. 
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fentery, cholera (m), the colic («), the iliac paflion 
(o), the green purging of infants, the worms, that wall- 
ing 

[m) Or that difeafe, the urgent fymptoms of whuch are alternate 
vomiting and purging, the effect of which, while their caufe is a 
general weaknefs over all, but prevalent in the firft parages, is to 
increafe the weaknefs, from which they proceed to fuch a degree, 
as to hurry on the patient's death, v*ith every fymptom of expiring 
debility, in the fhort fpace of (ixteen hours. This happened in the 
warm countries, as the fouthern parts of Europe, and efpecially in 
the tonid zone, whether in Afia, Africa, or America. 

(«) The colic has been commonly treated by purging and 
bleeding, and low diet ; but in no indance has that treatment of 
it been fuccefsfnl. Opiates were particularly forbidden upon the 
fuppofuion of their conftipating the "belly ; but the truth is, that 
the colic, as well as diarrhoea (which has been fuppoied a difeafe 
of an oppnfite nature, from the feeming contrariety of loofenefs of 
the belly and coftivenefs to each other), are the fame kind of af- 
fection, only differing in degree. And the colic is to be removed 
by no other means than thofe that temove the fimple loofenefs % 
that is by durable and diffufible ftimulants. 

(o) Which is that higher degree cl colic where vomiting comes 
on, and the periflaltic motion is fo inverted as to occafion the re- 
jection of llercoraceous matter by the mouth. Sometimes in the 
progrefs of the fame difeafe,efpecially when treated only by evacua- 
tion and bleeding, a portion of gut is infinuated into the cavity of 
the next portion. This is calied in the art Volvulus, or Intus 
Sufceptio. The quick and effectual cure of colic before the fymp- 
toms of volvulus make their appearance, is a good proof that the 
latter is induced by the purgative medicines, employed to clear 
away the obftru&ing caufe, acting « ith fuch relaxing effect, and 
urgent violence, as to turn back the inverted motion in one part, 
while it continues inverted in all the reft, and particularly in the 
portion next to it. The ordinary evacuant plan, therefore, is a 
caufe of the violence of the difeafe in all its ftages ; and laftly, of 
the laft, which becomes a local and immoveable affection. Nothing 
could be more abfurd than the reafoning that has directed the 
practice of phyficians. In which, befides the general rules of 
bleeding to cure bleeding, vomiting to cure vomiting, and purging 
to cure purging, and befides the contradiction of employing purg- 
ing in colic, which by the laft rule only applies to diarrhoea ; they 
have taken it into their head, that a good means of removing the 
obftructing matter in colic, was to throw in a large quantity of 
heavy fubltance with the intention of forcibly difplacing it ; reafon- 
ing in that way not fo well as a foldier would do in clearing away 

any 
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ing of the body called tabes, or atrophy (/>), both of 
them difeafes chiefly of children, and their moft frequent 

difeafes. 

CXCVI. # As the caufe of the difeafe increafes in, 
violence, and the exciting noxious powers prove more 
urgent ; the external parts are drawn into confent, and 

now 

any foul matter from his fire-lock ; for it fhould have been remem, 
bered, that whatever effecT: fuch fubftances, as quick-filver, might 
have by their weight in pufhing downward any obftru&ing matter, 
they muft operate with a contrary effect, as often as in the convo- 
luted ftate of the inteftinal canal, the courfe of any portion wat 
Bpward. . Neither did it ever ftrike them, upon any one occafion, 
what they fhould never have left out of view upon every occafion, 
that the idea of the action of dead matter upon dead matter, 
whether mechanical or- chemical, that is, perceptibly or impercep- 
tibly mechanical, is never to be transferred, in found reafoning,to 
the mode of action of the fame dead matter on living matter ; the 
excitement in no cafe whatever admitting of any fuch analogy. 

(/>) Thefe two difeafes, according to a theory that has at all 
times prevailed in the fchools, and has pervaded all medical fyf- 
tems, are fuppofed to originate from an obftruftion in the mefen- 
teric glands, through which the chyle, or alimentary matter, after 
undergoing a double preparation, one in the ftomach, and another 
in the firft. convolutions of the inteflines, has to pafs before it 
arrives at its common receptacle, the thoracic duel, in order to be 
thrown into the venous mafs of blocd ; and to remove it, ftill 
upon the fame idea, as if all the cavities of the animal economy,, 
whether great or fmall, were to be cleanfed like the foldier's fire- 
lock, no limits were let to the ufe of gentle aperients, and parti- 
cularly the ufe of mineral waters. And they ufed gravely 
(" rifum teneatis amici I") to tell us, that with the help of a 
courfe of time, fuppofe the arrival of the infant or child, at the 
feventh year of his age, that would carry off the difeafe by its 
detergent operation, provided the obftrudtion were not fo great as 
to induce death before the lapfe of that period. That all this is 
filly theory devoid of all foundation in truth, is proved by the 
completion of hundreds of cures in the fhorteft (paces of time, by 
means of durable ftimuli, which aft upon their delicate frames 
with fuch efficacy as to fupercede, unlefs in the moft violent cafes, 
all ufe of the diffufible. This remark applies likewife to worms* 
for the cure of which no bounds were fet to the ufe of purgatives, 
upon the idea of clearing away the fluff in which thefe vermin 
rcftled ; a practice not fo judicious as that of fome foolifh boys, 

who 
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now the organs of voluntary motion are affected. Some- 
times the legs, ibmetimes the arms, and other parts, 
differently upon different occafions, are tortured with 
cramps \ Ibmetimes the thorax all round ; fometimes 
the moulders, fometimes the fides, fometimes the back, 
fometimes the neck are affected with pain, from which 
no part of the human body is exempted ; the region 
of the lungs, of the liver, and of the ftomach, are 
efpecially liable to them. The fmart pains that affect 
thefe parts, and are fuppofed to proceed from internal 
inflammation, are, in reality, owing to fpafmodic or 
convulfive affection (q). That this is their true origin 

is 

who place their fuccefs in bird-catching upon the chance of" bring- 
ing down the nefts from the top of high trees, by throwing flicks 
and ftones at them ; while other boys, both more fenfible and alert, 
climb up and feize every one of them. The caufe of worms is 
the fame as that of all the other difeafes we have fpoken of, differ- 
ing in nothing but in what they all differ from each other, mere 
degree. Debility over all, but prevalent in the alimentary canal, 
occafions a weaknefs both in all the other functions, and particu- 
larly in that of the periftaltic motion. This ftate implies a limilar 
weaknefs in the veffels that pour their fluids into that cavity ; 
their weaknefs implies an enlargement of their diameters, and that 
enlargement an increafe of the quantity of fluids thrown in, with- 
out any increafed impulfe behind. Hence arifes a colluvies of 
matter, which the increafed periftaltic motion is not able to throw 
off. The colluvies is increafed by the ufe of vegetable matter and 
fruit taken into the ftomach, and depofiting their faculent parts 
on the inteftines. The indication of cure is not to increafe either 
the general, or particular part of the caufe, by purging, and the 
ufe of other debilitating powers, but to ftrengthen the whole living; 
fyftem ; and efpecially the inteftinal canal, by the whole round 
of ftimulant remedies difiufible or durable. To this treatment 
the tabes and atrophy will yield in a few days, or even hours ; the 
worms in as many weeks. And they are all increafed by the 
common plan of cure, as univerfal experience has proved to a 
demonftration. 

(y) Endlefs have been the bleedings and other evacuations em- 
ployed to remove thofe painful affcdtions, and as difmal has been 
the effeft of that method of cure. The univerfal rule, fuggeftcd 
by the principles, and confirmed by the practice of this new 
doftriae, is to invigorate tbe whole fyftem, and apply any diffufi- 
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is proved by the application of ftimuli, which remove 
the affe&ions, often immediately, always in a mort 
time, and reproduce the healthy ftate. It is proved by 
the unfuccefsfulnefs of the contrary method of cure, 
which confifts in bleeding, purging and abftinencc. 
Nay, what even makes more for the lame conclufion, is, 
that, while abftinence almoft alone is often fufficientto 
produce the pains, rich food alfo alone has proved 
lufficient to remove them (> ). CXCVII The 

ble ftimulus, particularly laudanum, to the pained parts. By that 
practice I know not one cure, of fome hundreds, that either I or 
my pupils have performed, that has failed. The gout will fome- 
ti mes make its attack in this way. But whatever be the particular 
force of difeafe, with which they may feem to have any connection, 
the only diagnofis here neceffary is to be fure that the true 
peripneumony is not the morbid ftate- When that is out of the 
queltion, and whether the painful complaint be denominated 
baftard peripneumony or not, the only indication of cure is what 
has been ju 11 now mentioned. A young lady, with whom I am 
neatly and tenderly connected, has been often affected with an 
acute pain in her right fide, moftly fixed and folitary, fometimes 
accompanied with a certain numbnefs and 1'cnfelcfFnefs in her ex- 
tremities, commonly with lofs of appetite, and fome degree «f 
head-ach. The effectual method of cure is to apply rags dipped 
in laudanum, volatile alkali, or aether, and renew ihem as often as 
they become dry, and to fupport her internally with durable and 
diffufible ftimuli, proportioned in kind and quantity to the exigence 
of the cafe. This method of cure of a morbid affection, that upon 
the contrary debilitating ©vacuant plan would be readily and 
quickly converted into an incurable afthenic diftafe, has always 
proved infallible in removing the attacks, which never after return 
but when fhe has enfeebled herfelf by keeping the houfe too much, 
and neglecting air, exercife, and the ufe of the other diffufible 
ftimuli. Friction ufed over all the affected parts, is alfo found 
ufef dl in fupporting the ftimulant operatiou of all the other reme- 
dies. ^ There is in the fens of Lincoln, where an eminent phyfician, 
and follower of this doctrine, practifes, a difeafe called a baftard 
peripneumony ; in which, though it had always baffled all the 
efforts of the common evacuant practice, he never loft a patient, 
by exercifing the contrary one. 

(r) This I have often experienced in the cafe of the gout. 
Before dinner, when my ftomach was empty, I have limped in 
going abroad to dinner. But after having made that meal heartily, 
and taken a glafs or two of wine, I have returned with a perfectly 
firm ftep, and free from all feeling of pain and uneafinefs. 
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CXCVH. The fame pains, fometimes combined 
with inordinate motion (s) fometimes without it (/), are 
abfolutely free from inflammation. To diftinoriifa 
them from the pains that flow from inflammation or a 
limiiar origin, the accompanying fymptoms muft be 
attended to. A fthenic diathefis indicates that what- 
ever pains occur are fthenic j and we may gather from 
the afthenic diathefis that the pains appearing in it 
participate of its nature and are as certainly afthenic. 
This remark is of general application to difeafes of daily 
occurrence, and overturns the common pra&ice. Even 
head-ach, which is lb frequent an affection, may tea 
times be removed by the ftimulant plan, for once that 
the contrary anfwers (u). 

CXCVIII. Symptoms of difturbance occur alfo in 
afthenic difeafes as well as in fthenic. Such a ftate of 
difturbance (x) takes place in the alimentary canal in 

the 

! (s) As in the convulfive kind fo lately fpoke of, where the 
enormity of motion is fometimes external, and in the organs of 
voluntary motion, fometimes internal, as in cholera and fo forth. 

(/) As in the fpafmodic pains, head-ach, pains in the legs and 
foles, where there is an inability to perform the due motion. 

(a) The true reafsn for all this, and innumerable errors in the 
practice, is that the leaders in the profeffion never underftood any 
diathefis but a fthenic one, or any indication of cure but an afthenic, 
to which they gave the name of antiphlogiftic, as they did that of 
phlogiftic to the diathefis. By his reformation of the erroneous 
plan of cure that his contemporaries, the alexipharmics, had intro- 
duced, in the fmall-pox and the few other fthenic difeafes that 
ever occur, in all the reft of the general difeafes Dr. Sydenham's 
authority confirmed the error. He left alfo the meafles as he had 
found that diieafe, and all other general difeafes, which are much 
more in frequency than 97 out of the 100, or 97 to 3 of the 
fthenic. Great men had need to be cautious, as the leaft inad- 
vertency in them, not to fay effential miftakes, never fails to lead 
their followers, who are commonly fervile imitators, and implicit 
believers, into capital error. If ever they attempt any thing of 
themfelves it is commonly to raife a crazy fuperftrutfure upon a 
falfe foundation, it is commonly to refine upon error ad infinitum. 

(*) All in the original from "Talem" in the laft line to "febri- 
bus" in the firft of the next page inclufive is erafed, as being at* 
anticipation of a fubjsft, that is to follow in the CC paragraph. 

A 2 
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the cafes of hyfteria, colic, dyfpepfy, and the gout. 
Tims in the alimentary canal, befides the pains, men- 
tioned above, a certain lenfe of burning, anguifh, con- 
tortion and direful torture, exhibit a fet of appearances, 
formidable in the higheft degree, both to the patient 
and byftanders, and which beget a fufpicion of their 
proceeding from inflammation. But that thefe affec- 
tions have nothing to do with inflammation, and that 
they depend upon a ftate of the part quite the reverfe, 
has been proved by the fuccefs of the flimulant method 
of treatment in every inftance in which it has been 
tried (y). This is confirmed by the ufe of wine, opium, 

and 

(y) Till this doflrine appeared, it was impoflible to erafe from 
the minds of phyficians an impreffion that had been deeply made 
there, that nothing but the only inflammation, that they were 
acquainted with, could be the caufe of fuch pain and torture, as 
is defcribed in the text. I have more than once experienced the 
whole concourfe, here mentioned, and have always found them to 
yeld to the moft ftimulant method of cure, that I could contrive 
I once laboured under this modification of afthenic difeafe for so 
lefs than ten days, and was always able to overcome it in two 
hours, and procure an interval of complete eafe and relief for the 
reft of the day. The remedies employed were the whole round 
of diffufible ftimuli, as opiates in all their forms, camphor, mufk, 
volatile alkali, and aether, &c. By thefe the functions for the 
time were completely reftored. But their ftimulant effect was no 
fooner perfectly gone off, that is, after the interposition of a long 
fleep, through the night, than the fymptoms returned with a 
violence little fliort of what it had been the day before. This was 
proof pofitive, that their nature was afthenic, or confifting in de- 
bility ; fince they yielded to ftimulant remedies ; and that the 
debility was exquifitely great, fince it required fo high a degree of 
ftimulant operation to remove it. While that is the undoubted 
fact, there is a nicety with refpect to proportion to be attended to 
in this cafe. It is a rule, that the degree of curative means, 
whether in the cure of fthenic or afthenic difeafes, fliould be ac- 
commodated to the degree of the difeafed ftate or degree of the 
caufe. If too little of the curative means is employed a propor* 
tional part of the difeafe will remain : if too much, the difeafe 
will be more than removed, that is, another ftate which may be 
morbid in another extreme, may take place. Too much was once 
employed in this affection, and the effect was, that the difeafe 
aot eradicated till the tenth day of its courfe from the beginning' 
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and other difTufible ftimuli. Afterwards and along with 
them animal foups, then lolid meat, the ufual way of 
living, and precautions againft debility, effectually re- 
eftablifh the healthy ftate (z). This plan of cure proves 
to a demonftration, that thefe affections are very foreign 
both to {theme inflammation and every degree of flhenic 
diathefis ; and, as general fthenic inflammation does 
not appear to affect internal parts, this affords another 
argument againft inflammation being here the caufe 
(fee CLXXXII. and CLXXXIII). 

CXCIX. The afthenic pulmonary affection is ac- 
companied with fo intolerable a fixed pain, that no 

bounds 

(z) The rule here is, if indiredl debility be the caufe, to begin 
with a high degree of ftimulant cure, and gradually reduce it to 
the ordinary degree that is fufficient for the healthy ftate. And 
the caution is to be fure of this gradual reduction, otherwife the 
indiredl debility will be liable to return the moment the effedl of 
the ftimuli is gone off. By an attention of this kind a difeafe de- 
pending upon indiredl debility may be cured in the fixth part of 
the time, that would be taken up by the cure, when the remedies 
are every day carried beyond the due bounds. For example, if 
the indiredl debility be in the table the effedl of an application of 
71 degrees of exciting power inftead of 40, that is to fay, the excite- 
ment is worn down to 9 inftead of being up at 40 ; it is evident, 
that an application of 71 degrees by way of remedies, will leave 
the difeafe where it was. Suppofe only 65 degrees of ftimulant 
power adminiftered ; the excitement will fall to 65, and the wafted 
excitability rife to 15. Next day let only a degree of exciting 
power as 60 be applied ; then the degree of excitement will be 
that number, and that of excitability 20. Five degrees of exciting 
power flill lefs will reduce the morbid excitement to 55, and raife 
the excitability to 25. And fo on may the matter go, till the ex- 
citability is raifed to 40 and the excitement reduced to the fame 
number. But, if the reduction be much lefs by the day, the cure 
will be proportionally flower. Nay, fuch an error may be com- 
mitted as to increafe the difeafe inftead of reducing it, which will 
happen, as often as a degree of ftimulant power is applied, which 
is more than equivalent to that which produced the difeafe. All 
this attention and caution is neceiTary in the cure of afthenic 
difeafes of indiredl debility ; while that of thofe of diredl debility 
is eafy and Ample, to wit, to give the ftimulants in fmall propor- 
tion and often repeated, till the difeafe is removed, unlefs, which 
may happen, you can guefs the proportion, which may fuffice t» 
zemovc the difeafe at once, or at Leaft, twice. 
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bounds have been fet to bleedings for the cure of it. 
But they have not only been ufelefs, but detrimental, 
and often fatal ; whereas, on the contrary, the ftimulant 
plan of cure has always fucceeded (a). In this affection 
the refpiration is interrupted, and nearly all the fymp. 
toms that accompany an actual peripneumony, diftrefs 
the patient to fuch a degree as to give rife to the fuf- 
picion, or rather to cftablifh a firm perfuafion, of the 
prefence of inflammation. Or if any difference was 
obferved betwixt this affection and that fpecies of 
phlegmafia, the oblervation only fuggefted a futile dif- 
tinclion,-and a queilion concerning the feat of the 
inflammation. The opinion that inflammation is the 
caufe of thefe fymptoms flill fubfifted. But that the 
difeafe depends on pure debility, is abundantly evident 
from the arguments already adduced. It is increafed 
by the antiphlogiftic, and removed by the ftimulant 
plan of cure. 

CC. The following formidable fymptoms, which 
mod medical writers have imputed either 1, to irrita- 
tion, as typhomania and the ftarting of the tendons ; 
or 2, to plethora alone ; or 3, to plethora joined to 
mobility ; are manifeftly owing to debility (^), the 
«| common 

* u 

(a) A young lady affiic"red with tbefe fymptoms was in the 
courle of a month bled thirty times, always with a temporary 
relief, but with a return of the difeafe more violent than ever. 
She was then put upon a ftimulant plan, and in lefs than a month 
reftored to her perfect health. This was among the mod early 
cures taken from this dodtrine. 

(b) No difeafes are more oppofitc to each other than high 
fihenic difeafes, fuch as the common inflammatory fever, or 
peripneumony, and proper fevers ; the former, in the table, (land- 
ing at the head of the fcale of increafed excitement, and the latter 
at the bottom of the fcale of diminifhed excitement. And the 
fame method for the cure of both has been purfued, to wit, the 
evacuant, debilitating. If, in peripneumony, large quantities of 
blood were taken at a time, the difference has been made up in 
the cure of fevers by repeating it the oftener j while all the other 

evacuations 
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common caufe of aflhenic affections : theier ire flupor 
in apoplexy, in epilepfy and in fever ; the falfe wake- 
fulnefs, called typhomania, darting of the tendons and 
coma, in fever ; convulfion and diminution of the 
voluntary motions in epilepfy and apoplexy. This 
appears from the debilitating noxious powers, whether 
acting directly or indirectly, alone producing thefe dif- 
eafes ; and from the ftimulant remedies alone, relieving 
or removing them. It is in vain to impute apoplexy 
to plethora ; as if at a period, when the body is nearly 
worn out and almofl bloodlels, when the ufual degree 
of aliment is neither dented, nor taken in, nor digefted, 
more blood could be produced than in the flower and 
vigour of human life. On the contrary, at the time 
when apoplexy comes on from indirect debility, induced 
by old age or excemve incitement, the folids are languid, 
the quantity of fluids deficient, as is alio their fountain, 
the blood. Epilepfy depends likewife upon debility, 
and the fame Icantinefs of fluids, only here the debility 
is commonly of the direct kind. Fevers may arifc 
from indirect debility, as in the confluent fmall-pox (r), 

or 

evacuat ions were can led on with the fame profufion In both. 
When they talked of the refpeflive caufes of thofe difeafes, phlo- 
gillic diathefis was the word for the high fthenic difeafes, and 
irritation for the high aflhenic. But thefe were words only, while 
in fact the method of treatment of both was the fame, at leaft, in 
kind ; and fcarcely different in degree. To whatever part of any 
fvftem of phyfic we turn our attention, we conftantly fee one mode 
of practice running through the whole, and that too, notwithfland- 
ing of the fuppofed great number of difeafes, very limited. It 
turns all upon bleeding, other evacuations, ftarving, and fome 
ether trifling directions under the title regimen. It was all anti- 
pblogiftic to ufe their own language ; and, whatever other 
language they held, the nature of the difeafe, if we are to judge 
from their treatmenr, was phlogiflic. 

(c) The confluent fmall-pox, as depending upon a very high 
degree of debility, is ranked among the high fevers in the after 
part of this work, becaufe the fcale is not regulated by the appel- 
lations given by phyflcians.or by any of their erroneous diftincrions, 
but by Uriel regard to the degree of excitement. And for the 

fame 
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or where drunkncfs has been the principal exciting 
noxious power applied ; but at the fame time, the moft 
frequent caufe of fever is direct debility. And in all 
thefe cafes, debility is the primary caufe and final ter- 
mination both of the violent fymptoms and the others. 

CCI. Among the fymptoms of disturbance fome- 
times alfo appear thofe affections of the head ; great 
head-ach in fevers, imbecility of intellect, confufion of 
thought, and delirium often fufficiently furious, though 
occurring in the higheft degree of debility, and leading 
to efforts beyond the ftrength. This ftate often hap- 
pens towards the end of typhus even when malignant.. 
Inflammation is apprehended, blood is let directly from 
the head, blifters, which feive for extreme uncl'wn in the 
art of medicine, are clapped on, filence and darkncfs 
are prefcribcd, even the moft gentle ftimulants are for- 
bidden. In confequence of the emptinefs of the 
ftomach, as well as of the veffels of the whole body, 
and of the great degree of languor from the want of 
many ftimuli, vertigo is fuperadded to delirium, and 
the patient, deprived of ftrength, fenfe and intellect, 
breathes out his laft. 

CCII. But in this cafe there is either no inflamma^ 
tion, or, if there be, it is altogether of a different nature 
from the general fthenic one. That it is not the latter, 
the unfuccefsfulnefs of the debilitating plan of cure, and 
the incredible fuccefs of that which firft ftimulates, and 
afterwards fills the veffels, afford certain proof : And 
that it is not any other fpecies of inflammation is evin- 
ced by the fudden reftitution of health. Now, as an 
impaired ufe, or confufion of the intellectual faculty is, 
in a certain degree, always the confequence of debility, 
whether arifing from any other fource, or from empti- 
nefs 

fame rcafon is the violent cholera marked nearly in the fame 
place ; becaufe the debility, taking place in it, is nearly equal in 
degree to the moft finking febrile debility ; in a word, becaufe 
the fame degree of debilitating power produces, and the fame 
degree of ftimulant operation removes, the difeafes fo aflbrted. 
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nefs of the veficls, and that too even in perfons, who 
are otherwife healthy ; where is the wonder, if, in the 
higheft degree of inanition, compatible with life, in the 
greateft diminution of excitement, where fcarcely a 
ihadow of life is left, the higheft degree of failure in the 
intellectual function, that is, delirium, among other 
inftances of impaired function, mould alfo take place ? 
Nay this very tad is indubitably certain. For fading, 
drinking water contrary to cuftom, after a courle of 
hard drinking, or both eating and drinking to intem- 
perance, a gloomy ftate of mind, grief, terror, defpair, 
not only induce temporary delirium, but frequently 
bring on downright madnefs. The fame conclufion 
applies to any considerable lofs of blood. For how 
many wounded perfons, have not at all, or not till a 
long time afterwards, recovered the ufe of their fenfes. 
To fay nothing of contusions and other injuries, by 
which the texture of the brain is injured, as belonging 
to local difeafes, of which we are to treat afterwards ; 
how does cold prove fatal ? Does not a delirium, in 
this cafe accompanied with a diminution of ail the 
functions, precede death ? From thefe weighty, numer- 
ous and authentic facts, which include all the powers, 
it follows that head-ach, every degree of failure of the 
intellect, and that higheft degree of delirium, by no 
means depend upon general fthenic inflammation, the 
only inflammation hitherto diftinguifhed ; but that 
they arife from the higheft deficiency, both of other 
ftimuli, and of a proper fulnefs in the veffels, thai is 
from debility. Debility then is the mod frequent 
caufe of thefe fymptoms, as is proved by the quick re- 
ftoration of health upon the new plan of cure. 

COIL But if ever the afthenic inflammation, men- 
tioned (fee CLXXI. and CCll) before, excites the 
tumult of fymptoms, which are our prefent fubject ; 
it produces that effect in the fame manner precifely, 
that debility produces it, by means of a penury of blood 
and deficiency of other ftimuli. For, 

CCIV. The 
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CCIV. The general afthenic inflammation is but 
aflhenic cliathcfis, more violent in fome one part than 
in any other equal part (fee XLIX). The degree of 
aftheuic diathelis conftituting the inflammation is 
however by no means to be compared with the degree 
of diathefis in all the reft of the fyftem ; becaule the 
whole affecYion diffuied over the whole body is far more 
confiderable than that confined to a part (lee XLVIII. 
XLIX. L. LI). 

CCV. Inflammation, in this cafe, is only a ftate of 
the inflamed part, of the fame kind with that of all the 
reft of the body. And, as the inflammation is confti- 
tuted by a Ids excitement in fome one part, than in 
any other equal part ; fo, before the eftablilhment of 
trie difcafe (*/), of which the inflammation is a part, a 
fymptom, or fequel, the excitement of that part is 
underftood to be proportionally lower, than that of 
, any ether part. 

CCV I. This fhould be diftinguifhed from local in- 
flammation : It is general, and depends upon a general 
diatfiefis, and only takes place when the diathefis has 
attained to a certain degree ; s while local inflammation 
antes from fome noxious power, that produces a folution 
or vitiation of the texture of the part, without regard 
cither to diathefis or degree : The general inflammation 

is 

(J) See above, par. CLXIX. and compare it with this. The 
meaning in both is, that, as certain parts of the fyftem have more 
excitability than orhers ( LI.), fo thofe parts, which in the difeafed 
ftate are more affetfed than any ocher, that is, are either more 
excited, as in fthenic inflammation, or lefs, as in afthenic, than 
any other, keep up the fame proportion of difparity before the 
arrival of the difeafe, before the appearance of any of the fymp- 
toms, and while, as yet, nothing but mere predifpofition has taken 
place. The truth of this proportion is eftablifhed by that of 
another fo comprehensive as to extend to the whole fubjecT: of life ; 
which is, that over the whole living creation, throughout the 
univerfe, health, predifpofition to difeafe, and difeafe itfelf, are the 
fame ftate, only differing in degree, (vide par. XXIII. and LXV.) 
Health, therefore, is alio comprehended under this fame propoh- 
tion. * 4 
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is brought on by the fame noxious exciting powers, 
which produce the general diathefis, only applied in a 
higher degree ; and the fame remedies remove both 
the diathefis and the inflammation : The local inflam- 
mation depends upon noxious powers, that only injure 
a part, and it is removed by remedies that change the 
ftate of the part ; but is not affected either by general 
noxious powers, or general remedies. Thofe inflam- 
mations, which accompany the gout, the putrid fore 
throat, the gangrenous fore throat, and fore eyes are 
examples of univerfal inflammation : Local inflamma- 
tion will be illuftrated by examples in its proper place 
(<?) : General inflammation is attended by debility over 
the whole fyftem ; which debility is only a fequel of 
the local, and that not always. To remove the former 
the general method of cure (fee LXXXVII1.) is adapt- 
ed ; but the cure of the latter turns upon healing up 
the part. Thus there are four forts of inflammation ; 
two univerfal, a fthenic, and an afthenic ; and two 
local, one of which is fthenic, and the other afthenic. 
The former often ends in fuppuration, but is often 
difperfed without fuppuration ; the latter in gan- 
grene, fometimes in fphacelus, fometimes in death. 
Jf, at the end of typhus (/) inflammation affects the 

brain 

(e) As in the inflammation, that is produced by a wounding 
inftrument, when a perfon, previous to .fuch an accident, is in 
health, and continues to be fo after the accident. Or it may ftill 
be local, though a perfon is in bad heahh when it happens, but fo, 
however, as that the general ftate of the health is underftood to 
have no concern in it. A wound in a very tender part may induce 
diforder over the general fyftem ; but ftill all the fymptoms can 
be traced to the wound, and not to the ordinary caufe of general 
difeafe. 

(/) Or a low-nervous fever, which is a difeafe of the higheft 
debility, next to the plague, and often not inferior to that difeafe 
in malignity, and, therefore, to be arranged in the fcale, as next 
to that difeafe, which ftands at the bottom of diminifhed excite- 
ment. Phyfcians have conftantly confounded the different de- 
grees of this difeafe with fthenic ones, affecling the pulfe. BuC_ 
they are diametrically oppofte, as fhall be pointed out when we 
come to the proper place for fuch diftiiifticns. 
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brain or its membranes, which (g) is, however, not 
proved, or very likely, this will ferve for an inftance of 
an afthenic general inflammation. 

CCVII. As general fthenic inflammation is occafion- 
ed by a quantity of blood, ftimulating the yeflels by 
eiiftention ; by ftimulating, increafing their excitement; 
by increafe of excitement, producing more forcible and 
more frequent contractions ; by thefe, increafing the 
tone of the fibres as living, and their denfity as fimple 
folids, and thereby diminishing their diameters ; and, 
confequently, caufing the blood to flow with great effort 
through the contraded veffels, and to produce pain 
from the force of the contractions and the narrownefs 
of the fpace through which it has to pafs ; and as the 
fame, though in a lefs degree, is the caufe of fthenic 
diathefis over the whole vafcular fyftem, whether red 
or colourlefs : So, 

CCVIII. The caufe of general afthenic inflammation 
is alfo abundance of blood in the inflamed vetfels, pro- 
ducing the fame effects in the inflamed portion as in 
the fthenic inflammation ; and, notwithstanding the 

penury 

i 

(g) Though (trongly afferted. A profeflbr In his leftures gives 
a cafe of a typhus fever, where, upon account of delirium and fome 
ether fymptoms, thought to announce an inflammation in- or near 
the brain, the patient was fo freely bleeded, that the ftate of the 
pulfe (which is faid to have been, in his words, " a pulfus vacivus 
«' if ever there was fuch a pulfc,") forbid any further bleeding. 
The patient was given up, and the extraordinary phyficians with- 
drew, leaving the ordinary one of the family, only, about him. 
This gentleman, from fome impreffion on his mind, began ta 
think, that another bleeding might be tried with advantage. He 
bled him, and the patient recovered. This is an account of a cafe 
that I pretend not to underftand, and I believe it will be no lefs 
puzzling to my readers, and the more puzzling, the more fenfe 
they have. It is, however, brought as an example, that in a 
feeming expiring debility, the higheft degree of afthenic diathefis, 
there may be an universal fthenic debility, that requires bleeding. 
I have mentioned it, not for the fake of information, but of 
caution to the reader. Any perfon may fee the frivolity and 
lightnefs of the theories of our profefllon, but it requires knowledge 
and difcernracat to guard againft the feduction, of fafts. 
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penury of blood in every part of the vafcular fyftem 
befides, flowing abundantly into the inflamed veffels, 
upon account of a greater atony and laxity in them, 
diftending them and producing the phenomena peculiar 
to all inflammations (k), 

CCIX. As the indication of cure for the former is, 
to diminilh the quantity of blood, which is tjhe firft 
caufc of the violent exertion, and, thereby, to reduce 
the exceflive excitement to the healthy degree, and the 
exceflive contractions, which conflitute the exertion, to 
fuch moderate contractions, as are pleafant and agreea- 
ble to health : So 

CCX. The indication of cure for the latter is, firft, 
by powerful ftimuli to propel the blood in every part 
of the fyftem, that the portion which loiters in the 
languid veffels of the inflamed part, may be alfo pro- 
pelled, and the veffels relieved of their burthen ; and 
then by the gradual adminiftration of feafoned animal 
food, in the form of foups, and, when the ftrength is 
recruited, in a folid form, to replenifh the whole fyftem 
of veffels. 

CCXI. The local inflammation* will be treated of 
afterwards, each in its proper place. 
^ CCXII. That inflammation of the throat, which 
ends in what they call a putrid (/) fore throat, is Angu- 
larly 

(A) Thefe definitions apply to all the four Inflammations (par. 
CCVI.) with refpect to the ftate of the inflamed veffels ; their 
differences only depending upon the general ftate of all the reft of 
the veflels, which in the local, may be quite the healthy ftate of 
thefe, while, in fthenic general inflammation, it is the fthenic, and 
in this, the afthenic diathefis, that are conjoined with the inflam- 
matory ftate. Further, as their caufe is influenced by thefe 
general circumftances, fo alfo is their cure ; the fthenic and 
afthenic general inflammations requiring the remedies of the dia- 
thefis to which they refpettively belong, and the local only the 
remedies fuited to heal up the part. 

(i) The difeafe, here mentioned, is neither defcribed, nor, feem- 
ingly, underftood, in medical books and lectures. In this work it 
it taken, as every thine elfe is, from nature, at the bed-fide of the 

fick, 
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lady infidious. During the firft days it differs little in 
its appearance from the fthenic fore throat. The 
general fymptoms are alfo fimilar. The pulfe fcarce 
exceeds the meafure of the fthenic pulfe in its frequency 
and other characteriftics. For fome time the whole 
difeafe proceeds with gentlenefs and tranquillity, except- 
ing that a conflant rejection by fpitting of a tough, 
mucous matter is troublefome. At laft, if it is not 
counteracted by the moft powerful ftimuli, a period 
arrives, when all the fymptoms fuddenly become alarm- 
ing j when the pulfe becomes very quick, very weak, 
and remarkably fmall ; when the ftrength, over the 
whole fyftem, finks j and now it is not a moderate 
portion of diffufible ftimulus that will prevent the 
lamentable fate of the greatefl ornament of human 
nature (k). The beft plan of cure is to prevent the 
mortal period by employing the moft powerful ftimuli. 

CCXIII. The diffufible ftimuli are fo powerful in 
removing the inflammation of the gout, that, fometimes, 
ftrong liquors, as wine, and fpirits, or fpirits diluted 
with water, as warm as can be borne, have in a few 
hours removed the moft violent fit, and reftored the 
•ufe of the affected foot. The fame remedies are of 
equal efficacy in removing the general fymptoms (/). 

CCXIV. The 

Tick, and deferves fo much the more attention, that, though it is 
a difeafe of the utmoft malignity, it feems to have been altogether 
overlooked. Its appearances are mild at firft, but, without both 
fkill and attention, it will end fatally. 

(k) AH this refers to a lady in Scotland, of fingular worth and 
amiability, who died, but not in confequence of the plan of cure, 
which this doclrine enjoins, having been followed ; efpecially ac 
the period of the difeafe when it was moft wanted. 

(/) Treated in the way, here and formerly (vid. the pref.) 
mentioned, the moft violent degree of the difeafe always gave 
way in a few days, and milder cafes in as many hours. From 
hard walking in very hot weather to infpedt the beauties and 
majefty of Hampton Court, I have myfelf very lately had a flight 
fit of the gout ; but it gave me no fort of trouble, never hindered 
aas from bufinefs, and I repelled it in lefs than thirty.fix hours. 

I never 
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CCXIV. The inflammation in the gangrenous fore 
throat is not, according to the common opinion, a 
primary affection ; but, like every other general afthenic 
inflammation, depends upon the general diatheiis, 
which, in this cafe, is manifeftly afthenic, being a part 
or fymptom of the diatheiis, when that has attained an 
high degree. 

This inflammation has nothing in common with the 
fthenic general inflammation, which diftinguifhes the 
fthenic inflammatory fore throat (m)> or with the two 
local inflammations. 

CCXV. The crowded puftules, in the fmall-pox, 
when it is converted into the confluent kind, that is, 
into an afthenic general difeafe, become partakers of the 
new diatheiis, and, inftead of fthenic, which was their 

firft 

I never found a Tingle cafe baffle me but one, where the patient, 
who, with his valet, had quacked himfelf into the gout as well as 
other complaints, and particularly an habitual coftivenefs, by- 
forcing every paflage by the belly, for the fpace of feventeen 
years. I was difmiffed, without having my directions complied 
with ; and without being allowed to accommodate the remedies 
to his practice of purging and throwing up injections, fo as to 
endeavour, at leaft, to prevent or mitigate their hurtful effect. 
For, it muft be obferved here, that, as every directly debilitating 
power is an exciting hurtful means of bringing on any afthenic 
difeafe, fo the effect of every evacuation, and particularly that by 
the belly, is well known to be a certain means of bringing on a fit 
of the gout. Among many other means of inducing that difeafe, 
a fingle dofe of Glauber's fait, though that be but a mild cathart- 
ic, will bring a fit of the gout on me at any time. 

(m) Yec in their fy flems of nofology, which are laboured 
volumes of diftinctions without differences, begun, within this 
half century, to be fuperadded to the former modes of fyftematiz- 
ing 1 which, without this new one, had fufficiently difgraced the 
art, and needed no more than the moft abfurd of the whole, or 
that the mifled fancy of men could invent, to complete, in all its 

[ copartments, the vaft fabric of error, and particularly in the laft 
of thefe, that publifhed in Edinburgh, the putrid fore throat, as 
defcribed above (CCXII.) was left out, and the gangrenous, 
which is that juft now alluded to in the text, conjoined with the 
common fthenic fore throat, though diametrically in its nature 

[ oppofite to it. 
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firft ftate, become afthenic ; and, as by their local 
ftimulus, they before quickly changed the fthenic into 
the afthenic diathefis, by inducing indirect debility ; fa 
now, by the debilitating influence of their afthenic 
nature, they eftablifh afthenia, or a ftate of debility 
over the whole fyftem, which they afterwards aggravate, 
till death often enfues («). 

CCXVI. To throw light upon thefe two fpecies of 
fmall-pox, by comparing their refpectivc methods of 
cure, it may be'obferved, that the treatment in the one 
cafe fhould be quite different from that in the other (o). 
The remedies" of the diftinct fmall-pox, and of its ac- 
companying eruption, are cold and whatever, by 
evacuation or otherwife, debilitates. The remedies of 
the confluent kind, as well as of its accompanying erup- 
tion, are heat, fhort of the indirectly debilitating degree; 
and all the powers, which ftimulate as quickly, and as 
powerfully as poflible, and, confequently, the moft dif- 
fufible. 

CCXVII. They differ befides in this, that all the 
hurtful powers in the diftinct kind are fthenic - y all in 

the 

(;■?) There cannot be a more erquifite ftimulus In living nature* 
than that univerfal cake of inflamed puftules, which covers the 
whole furface in the confluent fmall-pox. It is no wonder then, 
that, when it is fuperadded to the ordinary ftimulant hurtful 
powers, to which this difeafe firft owes its violence, and afterwards 
that very eruption ; the united effect of both fhould foon pafs the 
whole range of exceflive ftimulus, and quickly run into the ftate 
of indirect debility (fee par. CC.) Such is the nature and pro- 
grefs of the fmall-pox, in pafling from the fthenic into the afthenic 
ftate, that is, from one difeafe into another of a moft oppofite 
nature. 

(«) The cure of the diftinct fmall pox is the debilitating ; that 
of the confluent, the ftimulant plan. The caufe of the former is 
fthenic diathefis, that of the latter the afthsnic, occafioned by in- 
direct debility ; which is a diftinction unattended to in general, 
and with very bad effect upon the practice. For, when the con- 
fluent fmall-pox is eflabliflied, the puftules flat, and figns of 
mortification coming on, the covering the patient with a fingle 
Iheet is as common as in the diftinct {mall-pox. 
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the confluent afthenic. And this diftinction equally 
applies to both difeafes, and both erupt ions.- 

CCXVIII. And as the fthenic or diftinct- puftules 
have a dired tendency to produce a fthenic inflamma- 
tion, and kindly luppuration ; fo the tendency of the 
afthenic or confluent, is as directly to gangrene, fpha- 
celus, and death. 

CCXIX. The boils, carbuncles, and buboes, which 
often accompany the plague, and fometimes typhus, 
arife from a contagious matter, taken into the body, 
and detained with the perfpiratory fluid, under the 
cuticle, and in the glands. The caufe of the detention, 
and, therefore, of this eruption, is a total deflation of 
motion in the extreme arteries, efpecially the glands and 
perfpiratory terminations, upon account of the univerfal 
debility, and the very great languor of the heart and 
arteries. This appears from ieveral circumftances : 
1. there is no eruption during the period of predifpo- 
fition, when fome vigour (till remains, and, therefore, 
the perfpiration goes on in a certain degree ; 2. there 
is none in cafes of fudden death from the violence of 
the difeafe ; 3. no eruption or difeafe in all the cafes, 
where thefe are early prevented by 1 the ufe of the more 
powerful ftimulants ; 4. the difeafe is always mild, and 
the eruption always fparing, in proportion to the proper 
management of the ftimulant plan of cure. For, 
whether the fuppreflion of perfpiration be the confe- 
quence of a very great degree of the fthenic diathefis, 
or of an equal degree of the afthenic as in the prefent 
cafe ; all the foreign matter, that mould be thrown out 
of the fyftern along with the perfpirable matter, is, 
together with it, detained ; and when fo detained below 
the cuticle, by ftagnating, and acquiring a more acrid 
nature, it produces local inflammation, either of a 
fthenic or afthenic nature, in proportion to the different 
nature of each, or rather of the habit. 

CCXX. In 1 he fame manner is that eruption which 
diverfifics the fkin in the gangrenous fore throat to be 
*. y explained ; 
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explained ; as well as another, which fupervenes in that 
Hate of the fmall-pox, which by reafon of the .debility 
of the fyftem, would otherwiie turn out well ; but 
which, if the new eruption be not oppofed by the moft 
powerful ftirhuli, is lure to end in death. Both thefe 
eruptions (/>) are Ipotted, both red * one is marked by 
imaller, the other by larger fpots ; in this the colour is 
a fine fcarlet, far exceeding all art. and almoft the 
power of nature herfelf to produce in any other circum- 
fiances. Both are owing to afupprefiion of the perlpi- 
ration by debility : the former is removed by the 
iiimulant plan of cure, which removes all the other 
iymptoms ; in the uncommon eruption, the debility 
produced in the preparation, to render the fmall-pox 
mild, muft be oppofed, as foon as the eruption appears, 
and the ftrength muft be reftored by the ufe of the 
mod diffuiible ftimuli : The puflules, which are few, 
do not even attain to the meafure of actual general 
difeafe, and are, therefore, unattended with danger, and 
not to be regarded. If 1 this pra&ice is followed, the 
recovery is both certain and quick ; but, if it be .neg- 
lected, or if a contrary plan of cure be adopted, death 
is inevitable (q). 

CCXXI. Heat 

(p) A young child of mine, who had been long weakly, and 
often, in confequence of that, matched from the jaws of death by 
being properly fupported, according to the principles of the new 
doctrine, had been prepared to receive the fmall-pox, and inocu- 
lated. After the eruption was completed, and it was now certain 
it would be exceedingly moderate, nne morning he was brought 
before me covered over with the appearance of the eruption def- 
cribed in the text. 

(?) It is certain, that the fafe conduct of the fmall-pox depends 
upon debilitating the habit which is to receive the infection ; and 
it is as little doubtful that we may carry that operation a great 
way, by lowering the diet, purging the belly, and applying intenfe 
cold to the furface, and, by all means, guarding againft all alter- 
nation with heat. By this means the phlogiftic diathefis, chiefly 
arifing from the ordinary powers, and in part, as it would feem, 
from the contagious matter, is prevented or removed ; the great 
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CCXXI. Heat is not peculiar to fthenic pyrexise(r), 
but belongs alfo to other fthenic difeafes. Nor is it fo 
confined to the difeafes, as not alfo to arife in all the 
degrees of predifpofition in proportion to the degree (j). 
Nor is this all. Heat alfo attends, all afthenic difeafes, 
whether febrile, which is a diftinction without any good 
meaning, or not febrile, and alfo the predifpofitions to 

them 

flow of the fluids to the furface checked ; and the diameters of 
the perfpiratory, as well as of all the other vefTels, kept open and 
patulous. But it had been long a queftion with me, whether this 
debilitating operation might, not be carried too far. If it be 
certain, as it is, that extreme debility fuppreffes perfpiration, fure- 
ly the procefs pufhed near to that degree muft endanger that 
event. This phenomenon happening to my child, folvcd the doubt 
that I had not yet decided, and it teemed to be in perfect con- 
formity to the principles of this do&rine, to understand, that, as 
this child had been formerly weak, and, perhaps, ftill retained 
fome degree of th.ic ftate, the further weakening him by the pre- 
paratory management, for the better regulating this dil'eafe, had 
been carried too far. A furgeon happened to be by when the 
child wafs under examination ; I afked him if he had ever feen 
fuch a cafe, for I had neither feen, nor heard, nor read, any thing 
like it. His anfwer was, that he had feen three, and all of them 
fatal. I knew how that would happen, that is, that they would 
continue the debilitating practice they had been following. On 
the contrary, I ordered the child fpirit and water, and a little of 
an opiate, then reftored the meals that had been taken from him, 
and brought him about to his perfect health (for the fmall-pox 
gave no trouble) in twelve or fixteen hours. 

(r) Pyrexia is the word for fthenic difeafes afledting the pulfe, 
called febrile, or fevers, very improperly, while the term fever is 
referved for the high afthenic difeafes that have been confounded 
with the pyrexias. 

(j) That heat takes place in predifpofition, is a matter of daily 
obiervation. Thus, when a perfon has no other fymptom of dif- 
eafe, it is often remarked, fometimes by himfelf, fometimes by 
another, who may have happened to feel his hands, that he is 
certainly not quite well as his hands are hot. When this heat 
-happens, either in the hands or feet, without any caufe to account 
for it confidently with health, it is a fure prelude of difeafe, that 
is, a fure mark of a confiderable predifpofition to difeale : and 
the kind of difeafe, of which it is the liar Linger, is oftener afthenic 
than fthenic. 

3 ^LhU ^fcUvl?£-V' 
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them all, in proportion to the degree of debility. There 
is not a more certain mark of the decline of a difeafe, 
whether fthenic or afthenic, than a return of that 
temperature, which is commonly called cool, to dif* 
tinguifh it from morbid heat. 

CCXXII. The heat is then only "natural, when 
neither diathefis is prefenr. From that point it in- 
creafes., through all the degrees of increafed excitement, 
till indirect debility, from excefs of flimulus, is eftab- 
lifhed ; and it increafes in proportion to the degree of 
excitement, rendering the perfpiratory veflels always 
lefs and lefs patulous. It alfo increafes through all the 
degrees of diminiflied excitement to a certain boundary, 
which is. fixed by a caufe by-and-by to be explained ; 
it increafes in proportion to the degree of decreafing 
excitement, though the latter all along renders the 
perfpiratory veflels more petulous ; and, thereby, among 
other effects, diminifhes the motion of all the veflels, 
and particularly of the perfpiratory. 

CCXXIII. When the heat has attained its higheft' 
dagree, and the debility has increafed in proportion, it 
is at length in the extremities, and then gradually in 
the reft of the hody, mcceeded by cold. This is a bad 
fign. In the progrefs of debility motion begins to be 
very languid, firft in the fmall veflels at the extremities 
of the limbs, and then in cafes altogether. Hence, as 
animal heat, whether in due proportion, or in excefs, 
depends upon the due, or to a certain degree deficient 
or exceflive, motion of the blood and other fluids, the 
heat of the body, in the prefent cafe, almoft entirely 
difappears that is, the effect, according to an univerfal 
law of nature, fubfides along with the caufe. The fame 
thing happens in both extremes of excitability, that is, 
of exceflive abundance in direct, and of great exhauftion 
in indirect debility ; for, whatever be its iource, debili- 
ty is always the fame. 

CCXXIV. As in fthenic difeafes the excitement is 
for the moft part much and equally increafed over the 

whole 
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whole body ; the heat is alfo equally diffufed. To 
this, the only exceptions are, i. where the violence of 
the difeafe produces indired debility in certain parts, 
as in the ftomach* in which ficknefs indicates the near 
approach of that ftate ; or 2. where direct debility 
comes on from the debilitating plan of cure having 
been puflied too far. But, fo long as the fthenic dia- 
thefis prevails, and fupports a high excitement, that 
heat will almofl always be equal. 

CCXXV. The fame thing happens in moderate de- 
bility. Accordingly, through the whole courfe of 
predifpofition, and in all cafes fhort of almoft a total 
cefTation of motion, the heat is pretty equal. The effecb 
of ceffation of motion has been explained. But, before 
that happens, if any inequality of heat occurs in difeafes 
of moderate debility, as is frequently the cafe in the 
hands and feet ; the reafon is,. that a greater degree of 
debility has been induced upon thofe parts, than upon 
others ; by cold, for inftance, labour, or fweating, any 
way excited, efpecially when the fweat has been cold 
and clammy. Not only in the gout, but alfo in other 
affeaions both of direct and indirect debility, a burning 
heat, chiefly diftrefiing to the foles of the feet, torments 
the patient, efpecially in walking.. That . this arifes 
from debility, checking perfpiration,.. is, proved by 
fatigue, cold, and other debilitating powers proving 
hurtful to it ; and heat, reft, and other ftimulant 
powers, giving eafe. 

CCXXVI, Jt remains now to explain, how too great ■ 
excitement, in high flhenic difeafes, impairs fome fum> 
tions without a debilitating operation ; and how too 
fmall an excitement, in violent afthenic difeafes, feems 
to increafe fome functions, though the appearance is 
always fallacious. 

CCXXVJL, If, in peripneumony, fynocha, and vio- 
lent rheumatifm, the voluntary motions are impaired 
to fuch a degree, that a perfon can ufe neither his 
hands nor his feet, any more than a paralytic perfon ; 

this 
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this is not owing to debility, or diminifhed excitement, 
whether direclly or indirectly (/), as is evident from 
this double proof; i. if the apparent debility were 
real, ftimulants would be of fervice,and 2. debilitating 
remedies of differvice But the reverie is^ the truth. 
For the fame debilitating powers, which cure the other 
fymptoms of confeffed exceflive excitement, alfo re- 
move this indifpofition to the performance of motion j 
and the contrary powers increafe the affc&ion. 

CCXXVIH. Again, 

(t) When the excitement is at 40 all the functions are perform- 
ed in the befl and completed manner. Above that there is more 
force through all the fteps of predifpofition, but with lefs durabili- 
ty and fteadinefs; which is exemplified by the comparifon of hard 
labourers, who at the fame umc are well fupportcd, and gentle- 
men, who live well, without ufing a proportional degree of labour 
or exercife to prevent a luxuriant ftate of vigour. When two 
fuch perfons are fubjected to a comparative trial of their vigour 
in any exertion, the former will be found to go through the exer- 
tion with more (ieadinefs, and to hold out longer and better than 
the other ; even though his firft efforts may have been inferior in 
force to thofe of his antagonift. And the reafon is evident ; a 
moderate and proper degree of vigour, will bear an addition of 
ftimulant operation longer than a higher degree of it approaching 
to morbid ftate ; becaufe the diftance of the excitement from in- 
direct debility, which puts an end to excitement, is greater in the 
former than in the latter cafe. The difference in the well-fupport- 
ecl labourer is 30 before he can reach an incieafe ihat leads up to 
70 ) whereas that of the gentleman is perhaps not more than 20. 
The exertion in the ftruggle adds flimulus ; which will be better 
borne by him who has lealt and yet enough, than by him who 
has more, but of a fuperfluous degree, and more liable to run into 
the extreme of a celTation of excitement. The effect of the exer- 
tion in tiie labourer will be to carry him foon up, by its ftimulant 
operation, to the degree of excitement where the gentleman began, 
fuppofe that to be 50, and perhaps by and by to 60. But the 
fame ftimulus of exertion in the gentleman will have the effect of 
firft mounting up to 60, and by and by to 70, where the excite- 
ment begins to ceafe. 

(u) Who would adminifter, wine, opium, and the other high 
ftimuli, whether durable or diffufible, to cure the inability to 
perform motion in either peripneumony or that rheumatifm which 
is highly fthenic ? Or rather who would think of any other means 
of removing that fymptom, than the debilitating powers, fo effec- 
tual in removing all the reft, and net lefs fo in removing it ? 
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CCXXVIII. Again, in fpafms and ccnvulfions, 
either of the involuntary motions in the internal parts, 
as in dyfpepfia, in colic, in dyfentery, in cholera, in 
hyfteria, in violent vomiting or diarrhoea, (great num- 
bers of which affections happen every day, without being 
diiiinguifhed by names) ; or in the burning affection 
of the alimentary canal, which is confidered by phyfi- 
cians as an inflammatory affection ; or in affections of 
the voluntary motions externally, as in the Jock-jaw, 
in tetanus (x), and in many fpafms of other parts ; or 
in convulfion, epilepfy, and many other limilar affec- 
tions ; 

(.v) Tetanus is a violent fpafmodic motion of the rcufcles cf the, 
head, neck, and upper part of the thorax, whereby the head is 
kept immoveably in the fame pofition, in which it had been found 
upon the coming on cf the fp;Tm. The teeth alfo, from the af- 
fection occupying the mufcles of the under jaw, are kept immove- 
ably locked, and hence the name of lock jaw. Befides the 
affection of the mufcles, that has been mentioned, there is fcarce 
one mufcle in the whole body, free from one degree or other of 
the affection. Further, there is a moft painful feeling over all, 
but efpecially in the parts moft affected. This difeafe fometimes 
.happens in cold countries, fuch, as this, in confequerce of a wound 
in any fenfible part, or when fmall bones, as the offa fpongiofa, 
are biuifed, crafiied and dafhed into the fofier parts. The part 
of it called loc k-jaw is frequently a fymptom in fevers. But the 
difeaie is more frequent in warmer countries than this, as in the 
fouth of Europe, where the excefs of heat is liable to run into in- 
direct debility. It is moft f requent of all in the torrid zone, where 
indirect debility is the moft conftant attendant on heat. As a 
violent-*nd permanent contraction of the mufcles was the moft 
ftriking fymptom of it, and fyftematic phyficians fuppofed every 
fuch contraction the effect of an increafe of excitement, or, to ufe 
their own words, an increafed influx of the nervous fluid or nervous 
power into the parts affected ; confequently their indication of 
cure was to relax the rigid contracted parts. Hence no bounds 
were fet to their emollient relaxing meafures. Such were bleed- 
ing, other evacuations, and warm bathing. But experience foon 
taught, that all thefe increafed, inftead of removing the difeafe. 
Of late opium, becaufe it was thought a fedative, was tried. The 
trial fucceeded. But immenfe qnantities cf that medicine were 
found neceffary to effect the complete cure. Laudanum ufed to 
be thrown in without mcafure, or any other rule, but to give it on 
till the difeafe ceafed. 
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tions ; if the functions feem very much increafed, this 
is not owing to increafe of ftrength, that is, to increafe 
of excitement, as will appear to any unprejudiced judge 
from the following two-fold consideration ; i . if this 
were a cafe of really increafed ftrength, debilitating 
powers, or the ; remedies of fthenic diathefis, would re- 
move it ; and 2. ftimulants not proceeding to their 
ultimate effe& of inducing indirect debility, but con- 
fined within that limit, in which they remove afthenia, 
would increafe it. But the truth is juft the reverfe (y\. 
For ftimulants alone, which remove the other figns of 
acknowledged debility, alfo remove thefe fpafms and 
convulfions ; and debilitating powers increafe them or 
change the difeafe into a w.orle (z). 

CCXXIX. As 

(_>) Who does not now know, that bleeding, and evacuations of 
other kinds are hurtful, and that ftimulants proportioned to the 
degree of the caufe, are the only fuccefsful remedies ? 

(z) A certain gentleman in his defk, fpeaking of the method of- 
curing epilepfy or the falling ficknefs,and recommending, among 
other evacuant and otherwise debilitating means, fmall but fre- 
quently repeated bleedings, unguardedly contradicts himfelf in . 
his very next fentence. " However," fays he, " we regular prac- 
" titioners are liable to be too cautious and even timid fometimes., 
" For I have known a bold practitioner in the country, who cured 
" an epilepfy by very profufe bleeding. In a few months after 
" the patient died or an univerfal dropfy, but the epilepfy never 
" returned." I would alk this gentleman, what fort of a cure 
that was, that converted a difeafe, which may come and go for 
many years, nay even for a long life-time, into one that, in a very 
fhort time, proved fatal ? What reafon would a podagric have to 
thank any one, who fhould convert the gout in him upon any 
violent attack, into a fatal dropfy ? That fort of treatment is not 
curing a difeafe but increafing it, and that even to death. The 
convulfive fymptems of an afthenia may pafs away ; but the 
afthenia remains. You may ceafe to call it epilepfy ; but dropfy 
ftill fhows that the caufe of the difeafe remains, nay is prodigioufly 
increafed. This fatal miftake of an increafe of the difeafe upon 
the whole, for the cure of an inferior degree of it, proceeds from 
an improper ufe of direclly debilitating powers in place of the 
proper ftimulant ones. But there are cafes, where the laft, by 
being carried too far, produce the fame fatal miftake. Thus in 
peripneumony, to get rid of the hard pulfe, and the acute pungent 
pain (fee above, CLXX IV. and the notes), the bleedings are carried 
fo far as to produce a fatal hydrothorax, or dropfy of the cheft. 
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CCXXIX. As we know not what contraclion is 
(and we are indeed ignorant of the manner in which 
every fun&ion of the living fyftem (a) is performed) 
we fhall not difpute whether it be an increafed or di- 
minifhed function : we mall however by no means 
allow thefe fpafmodic and convulfive motions to be any 
other than an impaired function (b) ; for, if, within 
certain boundaries, excitement, when increafed, pro- 
duces more ftrength, and lefs when it is either dimin- 
ifhed without limitation, or exceffively increafed ; and 
if every function fo arifing is properly defined to be 
either a function increafed in proportion to the increafe 
of excitement as contained within its boundaries, or as 
a function diminifhed in proportion to the deficiency 
of the fame excitement, without limit, or to the ulti- 
mate increafe of exciting power beyond the ftimulant 
range ; in the lad of thefe cafes it is a moft proper 

definition 

(a) This is, perhaps, the firfl philofophical performance in 
which care has been taken to keep clear of abftract caufes. The 
profecution of them has contaminated almoft every department 
of knowledge that had been treated fcientifically. See the intro- 
duction to my Obfervations on the principles of the old Syftems 
of Phyfic, &c. where it will appear, that even the great fir Ifaac 
Newton did not altogether avoid this error, efpecially in the 
queftion he put, however modeftly, with refpect to an all-pervad- 
ing aether ; the wanton aerial theoretical fabrics that have been 
raifed upon which, have, in fpite of lord Bacon's better directions, 
difgraced the philofophy of the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Compare wha t you will find in that book with the III. Chap, 
paragraph XVIII. in this. 

(b) I know not what the abftract Mate of mufcular fibres is, 
either when they contract and relax with rapid, violent, and mor- 
bid force, or when they remain immoveably fixed in one forcible 
permanent contraction : But I know, that nothing but debilitating 
powers produce thefe effedts, and nothing but invigorating ones 
remove them, which is enough for me, who mean to prove myfelf 
a fure and cautious obferver of the phenomena of nature ; and in 
my practice as a phyfician, to avoid, after the example of many 
others, groping in the dark under the guidance of abftract reafon- 
ing, but to view every lubject of obfervation by nature's cleared 
light. 
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definition to fay, that the fundion h diminiflied j and 
in the fiift, that it is increafed U). 

CCXXX. The 

(c) In the fpafmodic and convulfive flate of the function of 
motion, when compared with the vigour of the fame function in 
its healthy flate, who would fay that the former is greater than _ 
the latter ? The healthy and vigorous ftate of motion confifts not 
in the degree of the contraction, but, with a certain degree of that, 
in the well proportioned alternation between contraction and re- 
laxation ; of which we have proof indifputable in this mode of 
motion being beft performed in that middle ftate of vigour, that 
intervenes betwixt the extreme of the healthy, or moderately in- 
creafed vigour, and the other extreme of direct or indiiect debility. 
The increafe of vigour and excitement keep pace to a certain 
extent, even through fome degrees of morbid excefsof the latter : 
but a period, and that fhort of indirect debility, arrives, as ia 
peripneumony, where the excitement is increafed beyond the 
healthy flate, and muft be reduced in order to reftore the due 
healthy vigouis There are other cafes, as that of mania, or 
ilhenic inlaniiy, where the conjoined increafe of vigour and ex- 
citement will Hill go further. Buf in every cafe the increafe of 
vigour, Hill judging of it from its effects in the healthy ftate, ceafes 
before that of excitement ; and, perhaps, we may make a Hep 
towards finding the boundary, by obferving, that the greater fum 
total of excefs of exciting power is, the fooner does the point ar. 
rive, beyond which the vigour does not proceed. In peripneu. 
mony if ceafes at a certain period of the difeafe where the falutary 
effect of bleeding and other debilitating means fhows that the in* 
creafe of excitement is ftill going on. But here the fum total of 
excitement, conlidering the flate of all the other functions, is greater 
than in mania, where . the function chiefly increafed in vigour is 
only that of voluntary motion, while all the functions of involun- 
tary motion are vtry little affected. From this inveftigation we 
can clearly difcern, that every increafe of excitement leads to a 
morbid increafe of vigour, and that there is, fomewhere or other, 
a point in the fcale of increafing excitement, and below the point 
of indirect debility, where the vigour is no further increafed ; and 
this inference arifes with refpect to the practice, that we fhould be 
very obfervant of both facts, as pointing out a very material dif- 
tindtion in the indications of cure ; that in indirect debility being 
to ftimulate, while that at the ceffation of vigour is to continue to 
debilitate till the fum total of exceffive vigour be reduced to the 
proper and healthy. The inability to the performance of motion 
m peripneumony is an inltance of the latter ; that of the conver- 
fion of the fame difeafe from exesfs of debilitating cure is an ia- 
ftancc of the former. 
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CCXXX. The notion, therefore^ hitherto received 
with relped to thefe motions, is falfc. It goes upon 
the fuppofition {d}, that the motions proceed from an 
exccffive influx of the nervous fluid, according to the 
firft manner of expreffion (<?), or of the nervous power 
(/), as they now fpeak j that is, if the words have any- 
meaning, 

(J) Indeed they have talked fo confidently of it, that they mar 
more jtitUy be arraigned of going upon a petitio principii, or 
that error in logic, where a point chiefly required to be proved, is. 
taken for granted, and made a ground work of other reafoning. 

(?) From a microfcopical obfervation of Leuenhoeck, where 
he once thought he faw a hollow cavity in the nerves (but could 
never fee it again, nor any body after him, though that inftiu- 
ment has been infinitely improved fince his time), the celebrated 
•Dr. Boerhaave took his noted intertexture of reffels, making the 
whole mafs of living bodies confift of fucfi. The /un&ions were, 
at that time, fuppofed to depend upon an ineknic fluid fecreted 
m the brain, and dfrtributed in the cavities of the nerves, to every 
part of the iyftem. Much reafoning has been employed in refu- 
tation of that beautiful, chough fanciful, fyftem. But the only 
Veafon, that mould have been employed against it, was to deny 
the truth of the hypothecs upon which it was built ; and that 
negative argument might have been fupported by this pofitiv 
one, that it is now known, that the nerves are folid fubftances, 
and not hollow tubes. The next theory that was taken up was, 
that though the nerves were folid fubftances, yet they Were porous, 
and, therefore, fitted to receive into their pores an elaftic fluid, like 
the electrical, the magnetical, and like, or rather a modification 
of, the fuppofed jether of Newton ; that this inelaflic fluid alfo 
floated upon the furface of the nerves, and formed an atmofphere 
around them, and by it all the functions of living fyflems, even 
thofe of the moft perfect, the human, were explained. For a full 
account of it fee the Preface to the Obfervations on the Principles 
of the old Sy (terns of Phyfic, from page 19 to page 58. Among 
other applications of the jether, under the denomination now of 
bervous power, one was to make its influx into the mufcular 
fibres affected with fpafm, or convulfion, the caufe of thefe morbid 
motions ; as its influx, as an inelaftic fluid, into the Hollow cavi 
ties of the nerves, had been before fuppofed to afford the fame 
explanation. 

^ (/) That was their word, after an ingenious philofophcr in 
Edinburgh, whole differtaiion upon this l'ubject is given at fivll 
length in the place of the Obfervations referred to, had lidkuled 
:hcm out of their Ether. 
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meaning, from an exceflive excitement in the fibres 
I?). Now as, according to the logicians, " error 
draws on error lo this falfe notion of the abftract 
caufe led to another miftake with refpcdt to the opera- 
tion of opium. And as they fenfelefly enough fup- 
pofed exceffive motions to be occafioned by an excels 
of the principle of life, at leaft in the labouring parts, 
fo they either thought, or taught, that opium poffeffed 
the virtue of checking or allaying, as a fedative, thefe 
motions ; an hypothecs contrary to the whole analogy 
of nature, and to the certain proof afforded by all the 
exciting powers, every one of which has proved to be 
ftimulant, not one fedative ; but though it fhould be 
a queftion whether there be not in nature, or among 
thofe powers, that are commonly applied to animal 
bodies, fomething fedative, how can there be any un- 
certainty as to the ftimulant power of opium ? Has it 
not the fame effed upon the Turks, that wine has up- 
on us ? Or, are we to fuppofe, that the troops of that 
people, on their march to battle, chew opium, to check 
their natural alacrity, and to deprefs their courage ? 11 
fevers, if the gout, if indigeftion, if the colic, if afthma, 
and the whole train of fpafmodic and convulfive dif- 
cafes, in fine all afthenic difeafes, have lately, to the 
conviction of every perfon who has given the fubject 
due consideration, and, contrary to the expectation and 
opinion of all men hitherto, been proved to yield to 
the various forms of opium without difficulty j and if 
all the difeafes, in which it is ferviceable, have been de- 
monftrated to be affections depending on debility, arc 
we to allow that opium proves of fervice, by an op- 
eration 

(g) It is here to be obferved, that the change of the theory 
here has led into a vaguenefs of terms. It might have been proper, 
had the notion of either an inelaftic, or elaftic, fluid, been retain- 
ed, to have called the fuppofed caufe of the function a fluid, and 
to have talked of its influx as fuch ; but now that we know nothing 
about it, or whether it has any exiftence at all, to call it a power, 
and yet to talk of its influx or efflux, its flowing in or out, is furc 
ly vague and incoherent. 
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eration that is further debilitating, or rather that ex~ 
tinguifhes the miferable remains of nature's motions ? 
If various kinds of wine, and other ftrong liquors, have 
a very great effect in removing the fame difeafes, which 
has likewife been difcovered by late experiments, and 
are, therefore, beneficial by the fame mode of operation 
as opium, are we to allow that this fimiiiiude of opera- 
tion argues a diverfity, nay an oppofition in the nature 
of the powers that agree, with fuch harmony, in pro- 
ducing the fame effect ? Laftly, if opium cures difeafes, 
that depend upon a confefTed deficiency of motion {k) 
as well as difeafes in which the motions, though feem- 
ingly increafed, are in reality diminifhed ; what can be 
oppofed to fo cogent an argument,. added to lb many 
ftrong ones already advanced ? In truth, opium is not 
a fedative ; on the contrary, as it is the mod powerful 
of all the agents that fupport life, and that reflore 
health, and a truly blefled remedy, to the divine virtue 
of which the lives of fo many mortals have been owing, 
and, in future, will be owing fo it mud be acknow- 
ledged, that fpafms and convulfions, over which it has 
fuch great power, do not confifl in increafed, but di- 
minifhed excitement, and that opium cures them by 
the fame operation by which it cures any other of the 
difeafes depending upon debility. 

CCXXXI. Sometimes in difeafes there is a preter- 
natural flow of blood. Thus in fthenic difeafes blood 
drops from the nofe ; is fparingly expectorated from 

the 

(k) In one fit of the gout, when its paroxyfms were allowed to 
return, in eonfequence of a difrelifli that I had taken for a certain 
ftimulus of the drink kind, and, therefore, all at once abftaining* 
from ftimulus, I fell into a ftate of perfect inaflion, and, though 
without feeling of pain or uneafinefs, fo devoid of mufcular force, 
or capability of producing any motion or exertion, that even the 
flight degree of mufcular contraction neceflary to fupport my 
pofture in bed failed. In that ftate, when my eyes were glazed, 
rhe whole dangerous paroxyfm was removed by changing my 
drink into a more agreeable one ; any ftrong drink would have 
anfwered, and opium beft of all 
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the lungs ; or tinges the urine. The fir ft and Lift of 
thefe three 2re confidered as critical figns ; but they 
indicate only an abatement of fthenic diathefis, and a 
difpofition to indired debility. This effed, for the 
moft part, foon goes off, leaving behind • it a ftate of 
convalefcence. Soon afterwards health is re-eftablithed, 
for indirect: debility is feldom" induced to any con- 
fide r able degree. 

CCXXXII. Great and continued difcharges of blood, 
whether from the uterus, from the anus or its vicinity, 
or from the nofe, depend upon pure debility (i). An 
overproportion of blood, violently diftending the veflels, 
and eftabliming indired debility, may lometimes be 
the primary caufe. But, in this cafe, if no other de- 
bilitating, particularly no di redly debilitating power* 
has co-operated with the caufe ; if the difcharge be 
ftopt by a ftimulant plan of cure ; if the body is 
ftrengthened, and the laxity of the veffels taken off, 
the whole affedion will foon difappear, and health be 
reftored. On the contrary, when indired debility has 

not; 

(;') Thefe are the feveral hemorrhages of fyftemat'c and nofolo- 
gical authors. They have hitherto been fuppofed to depend upon 
lthenic, what they call phlogiftic diathefis, and the particular 
difcharge to be fupported by an activity, an effort, what they caH ' 
a molimen hacmorrhagicum, in the veffels pouring out the blood 
and the parts of the veffels immediately behind. Their contimv 
ance was accounted for upon the fuppofition of there being an 
overproportion of blood in the fyftem, or what is commonly call- 
ed a plethora ; but they are all afthenic difeafes, depending upon 
relaxation and atony both of all the reft of the vafcular fyftem, 
and particularly of the bleeding veffels, (fee above, CXXXIV. 10.) 
and, inftead of a plethora, there is a penury of blood ; all which 
is proved by the phenomena during the predifpofition, when little 
food is taken in, and lefs, upon account of the weaknefs of the 
•iigeftive organs, is digefted ; thefe circumftances are increafed 
after the arrival of the difeafe. The pulfe withal is weak, fmall, 
and frequent ; and the patient puny and emaciated. The difeafe 
is increafed by bleeding and other evacuations, and both relieved 
and removed by wine, fpirits, and diffufible ftimuii ; a method of 
cure which, till within thefe fifteen years, would have ftartled all 
the phyficians upon earth. 
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not taken place, and directly debilitating powers have 
been applied ; fuch as thofe juft delcrihed, more 
efpecially, if the difeafes are treated by bleedings and 
other evacuations, if abftinence, vegetable food and 
watry liquids have been employed - r in this cafe the 
complaint becomes chronic, troublefome, and at laft 
dangerous or fatal. That thefe affections depend upon 
debility, is proved by the failure of the debilitating 
and the great fuccels of the ftimulant plan. The true 
caufe of difcharges of blood is not plethora, which can- 
not take place in the cafe of perfons ill nourifhed, from 
water drinking, or the application of other noxious 
powers, that equally deftroy the tone anddenfitv of the 
veflels (CXXX1V. and 10.) For as food is almoft the 
only material, from which blood is formed ; how, 
when it is withheld— in the abfence of the caufe— can 
the effect remain ? And, if, when the debilitating effect 
of other noxious powers, the food that is taken is not 
digefted, how can there be an over proportion, and not 
a manifeft deficiency of blood ?— But it may be alleged, 
that Jofs of blood, and every debilitating power, dimin- 
ifn perforation, and that hence the quantity of blood 
is lncreafed.— But how, I aft, can this effect be pro- 
duced ?— The matter, from which the blood is made, 
it may be anfwered, is taken into the ftomach, and a 
fmaller quantity of fluid paffes off by perfpiration,—. 
But, i, little food is taken in ; and 2, that little is not 
digefted (k) ; 3. after the ferous part, has been feparat- 

ed 

(*■) No idea in medical writings feems ever to have been form- 
ed of the body as a whole. On the contrary, nothing has been 
more common, than to talk of the funtfions as operating in a 
great meafure, each from a caufe exifting within itfelf, or but 
ilighrly and arbitrarily connected with fome other. This falfe 
notion was carried to its moft ridiculous pitch in the dodtrine of 
fympathy, and not rendered much more decent, after the word 
confent of parts came to be fubftituted in its place. Thus, the 
common exprefllons were the fympathy or confent of the ftomach 
with the head, of the ftomach with the face, of the Ilomach with 

the 
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cd from the red, will it, if detained and carried back 
into the circulation, regain become blood ? Should thefe, 
queftions, to which there is no potfibility of replying, 
feem to leave any room for doubt ; are we to believe 
that one part of the body can be in fuch a irate of 
vigour, as to produce an over proportion of blood, and 
another in fo languid a ftate, as not to be able to dif- 
charge a fubftance derived from the blood,, and after- 
wards corrupted by the due outlets ? And muft we, 
giving up our fundamental principle after fo complete 
an eftablifnment of it, allow, that the excitability is 
not the fame, uniform, undivided property over all the 
fyftem ; that the powers acting upon it are not the 
fame ; finally that matter can be created out of 
nothing (/j ? It is in vain to talk of the fattening of 

chickens. 

the external furfacc, of the latter with the internal, and particularly 
with the inteftines,of the excretions with each other, of the feet with 
the kidneys, and fo forth. It was never dreamed, that there was- 
one over-ruling principle throughout, upon which all the functions 
depended. The ftomach, for inftance, cannot be ftrong while the- 
perfpiratory organs are weak, and therefore take in and digeft too. 
much while they cannot throw out their fluid. 

(/) It has been proved in the IVih chapter of Part I. that the? 
excitability is one uniform, undivided property over all and thafj, 
in whatever part of its feat it is acted upon, that action extcnfiw 
indantancoufly over all ; that though fome parts, differently upon; 
different occailons, may be more acted upon than any other, equak 
in fize and nervous importance, that that is only in fo infignificant 
% proportion as to have no effect in conftituting an inequality of 
action in the fyftem. Again the force of the powers that act is a 
given force, being either weak, in due proportion, or exceffve, or 
weak again from ultimate excefs. Their effect then upon the 
fyftem, which receives their action in every degree in which it is 
communicated, and that with the utmoft exactnefs, muft always 
be the fame, that is, either direct debility, health, fthenic diathefis, 
or indirect debility. To apply this to the prefent cafe, the ftomach 
cannot be healthy, or under a predifpofition to fthenic ftate, and 
thereby take in and digeft, with the heJp of the other digeftivc 
organs, too much of the matter, from which blood is made ; 
while the perfpiratory veffels are too weak to perform their func- 
tion of throwing off the excremcntitious matter. On the contrary, 
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chickens and cattle by keeping them in a ftate of reft. 
The condition of health and difeafe is very different. 
In the former there is a certain latitude in the ftrength 
of the ftomach ; in the latter, and efpecialiy in difeafes 
of debility, the digeftive powers always fufter much. 
Jn fine, it is an univerfal and conftant effect of debility-, 
to produce a deficiency of the fluids in the internal 
parts of the fyftem with a general relaxation of the 
veflels, efpecialiy about their excretory terminations, 
and a difcharge of the fluids by feme of the out-lets. 
When death happens during an entertainment, the 
event is not to be imputed to an over proportion of 
blood. That cannot be produced in fo flaort a fpace 
of time. The liquor drunk has no effect in filling the 
velTels. Thole only, who are in a ftate of direct or in- 
direct debility, meet with fuch an end ; never perfons, 
who have an over proportion of blood ; which, as the 
appetite of the former is gone, and the digeftive powers 
deftroyed, cannot be produced.' — In what difeafes was 
plethora fuppofed to take place ? Not in diforders, in 

which 

the ftate of the ftomach mud run through the whole living fyftem. 
If it can perform its functions properly, or in whatever degree it 
performs it, all the other organs of digeftion, the upper part of the 
inteftines, the biliary veflels, the lafteals, the veins betwixt their 
common trunk and the heart, the heart through all its cavities, 
the whole arterial fyftem, and the colourlefs terminations of thac 
fyftem, whether exhalant or glandular, and the excretory orificiejt 
of thefe, the inhalants, and all the venous blood returned by the 
arteries, xaftly, all the excretories upon the external and internal 
furface, all thefe will perform their functions in the fame degree 
as the ftomach whether properly or imperfectly. To promote the 
mod perfect health all the exciting powers muft be applied, each 
in its due proportion. And the want of any one or more may 
make fome odds, which is infignificant to this point. If a perfou 
has not had his ufual exercife a cheerful glafs will prepare him for 
flecp. For want of the fame exercife the appetite will be impair- 
ed, but fo is the function of perfpiration. Too much exercife 
under heat will impair the appetite, but it alfo impairs the perfpi- 
ration after a perfon gets into a ftate of reft. In fhort, any 
flight inequality from want of any one or more ftimuli can be 
made up by others. See above par. XLI. 
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which the digeftive organs, and thofe that produce 
blood, in fine, in which the whole fyftem, are in a ftate 
or vigour ; where the appetite is keen, the digefbon 
perfectly performed, and the digefted matter completely 
converted into blood ; but in dileafes, in which upon 
account of the debility propagated over the whole body, 
all the functions are in a ftate of languor, and in which 
the only matter, fluted to make blood, is either not 
applied, or not affimilated.i Thus, the gout, apoplexy, 
•fpileply, pally, afthma and hyfteria, indigeflion in 
pcilonb, who have been formerly addicted to luxury, 
thole very dileafes, which aie our prefent lubject, 
hemorrhages, as they are erroneoully called, laftly, the 
tar greater part of afthenic difeafes, have been thought, 
at all times and by all phyficians, to depend either upon • 
plethora with vigour, or plethora with mobility. But 
in fact all thefe dileafes, even thofe accompanied with 
difcharge of blood, depend upon a penury of blood and 
upon other debilitating powers ; this appears from the 
conftant failure of the antifthenic plan of cure to the 
great difgrace of the profeffion, and from the incredible 
luccefs of the new ftimulant plan. As to difcharges of 
blood, confider whom they affe<5t ; confider alio the 
exciting noxious powers, and the fymptoms. During 
the whole period of predifpofttion the patients are deli- 
cate and weakly ; they have very little appetite, and 
what food they take, is ill digefted, and often rejected 
by vomiting. Jn this weak ftate they ?ire not fupport- 
ed by the ftimulant operation of corporealj or mental 
exercile ; nor by that of high fpirits, for they are quite 
dejected ; nor by that of pure air, which they are not 
able to go out to take ; nor by that of agreeable fenfa- 
tion ; nor by that of ftrong liquors, which from the 
wrong advice of their phyficians, they look upon as 
poifon ; nor by that of the diftention of the veffels, for 
thefe are not fufriciently filled with blood ; nor by 
that of the fecretory fmall veffels, ,upon account of 
their fluggifh motion ; and the univerfal ftagnation of 

their 
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their degenerated fluids and the direct debility con- 
ftantly thence arifing. What fort of pulfe have they ? 
Such, as it is in all difeafes of manifeft debility ; for 
inftance, in fevers, (in which lad, which is furprifing, 
their favourite plethora was fejdom fufpected) • fmall, 
weak, very quick, and almott empty. What is the 
ftate of their intellectual faculties, of their paflions, of 
their bodily functions, of their powers of voluntary and 
involuntary motion ? All are weak, all feeble, all fuch, 
as mow, that they have not a third part of vital power 
to fupport them. What, on the contrary, is the ftate 
of thofe, who abound in blood, and }et never experi- 
ence fuch difcharges ? They are ftrong and full of 
vigour in all their functions, have a ruddy countenance, 
fparkling eyes, ftrong, hard, and moderately frequent 
pulfe. Their appetite for food is keen, the quantity 
they take is large and well digelted. Such perlons may 
experience droppings of blood of no confequence, and 
yet not often ; but they will have no difcharges cf 
blood. And it is in perfect confiftency with all that 
has been faid, to add, that the various forms of ftrong 
liquor, particularly fpirits, are furprilingly efficacious in 
difcharges of blood, in fpite of contrary prejudices : 
But the preparations of opium (m) and the other diffufible 

ftimuli 

(»■) Opium, though much ufed in the cure of certain fymptoms 
of difeafes, was never underftood by thofe phyficians, who, in 
books and leclures a/Turned to themfelves the province of directing 
the profeffion of phyfic. Every property they afllgned to ic was 
the reverfe of the truth. Inftead of allowing it to be the ftrongeft 
ftimulant in nature, they made it a fedative ; and, though they 
found great difficulty in finding a fingle fedative more, to help 
to make out their catalogue of a clafs of fuch bodies in nalure, 
they were confident that it was one (fee above, CCXXX. and the 
notes.) Another property they afcribed to ic was that of bring* 
ing on fleep : whereas, it is the mod powerful body of all others 
in producing and keeping up the watching ftate (fee above, XXX. 
XXXI. note (/). They alfo afligned it the virtue of allaying 
pain ; but there is a kind of pain, that it increases, and, befides 

that, 

Ez 
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ftimuli are flill more efficacious. This proves to a 
dcmonftralion, that in difeharges of blood there is no 
excefiive activity, no hemorrhagic effort as it is called, 
but on the contrary, -.that there is a falling off of the 
natural moving fcrce. Hemorrhages, then, which have 
been the fubject of fo much falfe explanation and falfe 
denomination, fhould be rejected from the number of 
fthenic, and transferred to the afthenic difeafes, under 
the title of Hamorrhosce. 

CCXXXIII. If any perfon be feized with a cough 
at firlt rather dry and bound, then more moift and 
free, and afterwards accompanied with large expectora- 
tion j 

that, aggravates every other fymptom of the dijeafe. They 
never could deny, that opium was exceedingly improper in in- 
flammatory difeafes, that is, the feveral fthenic difeafes with 
affection of a part whether inflammatory or catarrhal. And 
wherever they found it of fervice in pain, they might have per- 
ceived, that fuch pain was different from what they called inflam- 
matory, or our general fthenic pain. The truth is ; it is not a 
palliative of pain, but a remover of its caufe, as often as that de- 
pends upon debility, while it as certainly aggravates every other. 
The pains, that opium is calculated to remove, are all thefe, that 
depend upon general afthenic affeclion, as thofe of the gout, of 
chronic rheumatifm, that of the gangrenous, as well as the putrid, 
fore throat, all fpafmodic and convulfive pains, all pains from 
pure debility, as in the legs, ankles and foles, or in any part of 
the (kin, nineteen head-achs out of twenty, which are in that pro- 
portion afthenic j the pain of any deep-feated fore or gunfhot 
wound after every degree of fthenic diathefis is removed from the 
habit. It is an equal remedy againft the afthenic inflammation 
whether local or general, as preventing their tendency to mortifi- 
cation and fphacelus. Nay, when thefe latter ftates have come 
on, it is a moft powerful means of removing them, and of correct- 
ing the degeneracy ; for the effecting of which the bark had fo 
often failed. All this i3 the difcovery of the author of the Ele- 
ments, though the credit of the laft and fmalleft part of it, from 
their ignorance of the high merit of the whole, they have fhown 
a difpofition to give another, a gentleman and eminent author in 
London. But a treatife on the gout, with a full account of all 
the virtues of opium, will foon be prefented to the public, in which 
all this will be cleared up. Bleffed as opium in all thefe cafes is, 
it is equally bad ia all fthenic ones. 
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tion ; if the horfenefs at firft is deep, and afterwards 
ilighter, in proportion as the cough becomes more and 
more moift ; if the cheft all round, over the whole 
region of the lungs, is diftreffed with a degree of diffu- 
15 ve pain j if there is either no vomiting, or vomiting 
occafioned only by a cough with expectoration, and 
without any fpontaneous tendency to return ; if the 
Itrength is otherwife good, and the pulfe ftrong, full, 
more or lefs hard, and not much exceeding the frequen- 
cy of a healthy pulfe : his cafe will be found to be 
fthenic, and to depend upon heat and ftimuli. It is 
to be cured by cold and debilitating remedies («). 
The caufe of thefe fymptoms is a high degree of fthenic 
diathefis over the whole body, higher on the external 
furface of the body, and efpecially in the throat, which 
is a part of that furface. Thefe fymptoms, in what- 
ever cafe they occur, are to be explained in the fame 
manner. Confequently, the catarrhal fymptoms, which 
are effential to mealies, admit precifely of the fame in- 
ference ; and, as well as the whole difeafe,. are to be 
underftood to arife from exceflive excitement, and to 
be curable by the debilitating plan. The fame judg- 
ment is to be formed of the influenza. In all which 
cafes it is eafy to afcertain the truth. Give a glafs of 
wine or brandy or a little opium ; the horfenefs will 
increafe, the cough will grow harder and more bound, 
the expectoration will fufier a temporary fuppreffion. 
Give a large drought of cold water, and all the fymp- 
toms will be relieved. It often happens that a perfon 
troubled with a cough mall fit down to drink wine, 
and be freed from his cough in the courfe of the cir- 
culation 

(«) See CXVII. CXXVIII. CXXXIV. and all the debilitating 
powers throughout the whole chapter ; while all the ftimulanc 
ones in it will be found to be fuch as contribute according to their 
degree of ftimulus towards the production of the morbid effecV 
which makes our prefent fubjeft. 
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culation of the glafs (<?). The reafon is, that afthenic 
diathefis was the caufe of the cough ; which diathefis 
the wine removed or changed into a temporary ffhenic 
diathefis. Often at the end of a debauch in drinking, 
this kind of cough will return with great violence, be- 
cause the fthenic diathefis by this time has made con- 
iiderable advances. It may then be cured by drinking 
a tumbler or two of cold water, and relinquifhing 
wine : that is to fay, by checking the excels of excite- 
ment. 

CCXXXiV. From this account it appears, that 
certain fymptoms, commonly fuppofed to be the fame, 
are however of a diametrically oppofrte natur? (/>) ; as 

will 

(o) Whenever his cough is cured he fhould flop ; as the carry- 
ing the flimulus too far will endanger the return of the cough 
from a very oppofite caufe. The cough at firft, fuppofe, to be 
from an excitement as 26 ; its cure to be brought about by an 
excitement at or above 40 ; the return to an excitement at or 
above 60 will bring on a fthenic cough. 

(p) This raiftake of fymptoms in confequence of judging of 
their interior nature from the fimilarity or difiimilarity of their 
appearance is the falfe idea, upon which the whole fabric of a, 
department, lately introduced into the art of medicine, has been 
reared. It is to be ©bferved, that fymptoms the mod fimilar to 
each other in their appearance ate, in reality, the mod different, 
and thofe, that have the lead refemblance in their appearance, have 
the neareft affinity in their interior nature, and indeed are one 
and the fume, with no other difference, but a difference of degree, 
and even that often very flight, fometimes next to none at all. 
The great variety of fymptoms thit diftinguifh the whole form of 
allhenic difeafes affords as many proofs of the truth of this pro* 
pofition, as the inftances of difiimilarity or difference in opinion 
are numerous. What can be feemingly more oppefite than 
diarrhoea and colic, than typbomania and coma, than epilepfy 
and general dropfy, than the cold and hot fit of agues, than fpa£ 
modic and convulfive affections compared with thofe in which, 
there is no fault in the motions either as to excefs or regularity, 
than the feveral degrees of morbid diminution of menflruation 
down to the actual fuppreffion, and the feveral degrees of the 
morbid increafe of that natural difcharge till its flow, at lair, at- 
tains ts ultimate excefs both in degree and duration ? And, with 
xcfpefi to febri e and non febrile difeafes, what can be more fimilar 

than, 
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will be further evinced by a fuller explanation. If, 
therefore, any one has a violent cough, and great ex- 
pectoration, at fir ft with hoarfenels, and afterwards,, 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe, without hoarfe- 
nefs ; if he is of a very advanced age, or arrived at the 
hit itage of life ; if he is of a weak habit ; if his pulfe 
is neither ftrong nor full, but very quick ; it this con- 
courfe of fyraptoms has been preceded either by direct 
or indirect debility, as ufualljr happens in the cafe of 
abftemioufnel's and water-drinking, on the one hand, or 
of a long courfe of ebriety, and a life of luxury, on the 
other ; you may be certain, that all thefe iymptoms 
are afthenic, and that they mav be removed by ftimu- 
Unt remedies. CCXXXV. The 

than a flight fynocha or inflammatory fever and a typhus in the 
fame degree, which, yet, are diametrically eppofue both in their 
caufe and cute ? What can be more diffimilar than the various 
phenomena of fevers of the intermittent kind, through all their 
degrees of intermitting and remitting, and rhofe of the more con- 
tinued kind ? And yet they all arife from caufes highly debilitat- 
ing, and are effectually removed by remedies equal in their de- 
cree of fiimulus. In one word, to fhow the infignificancy of the 
dirtinclion of difeafes into febrile and non-febrile, and, when the 
dtgree of debility conftituting the caufe in both, is confidered and 
compared ; is- there any reafon for feparating the high dropfy, the 
high dyfentery, and finking cholera from their place betwixt in. 
termittent and remittent fevers and the moll continued kind i 
L.aftly» what two things can be more like one another, than a 
crowded dillindr. and confluent fmall-pox ; or than the common 
inilimmatory fore throat, and that which was lately defcribed (fee 
above, par. CCXII.) Such have been the ideas, that have guided 
the directors of the art of medicine in their inquiries into the 
natures, caufes and cures ©f difeafes. If botanifts and natural 
hiftorians, by all their artificial methods of arrangerr ent, have 
made little progrefs in exploring the true nature of their fubjed, 
and on the contrary, with fcarce a fingle exception, have con- 
founded it ; if it was ridiculous to unite into one genus a man, a 
monkey, and a bat, how much more abfurd was the attempt to 
arrange the mere qualities of matter in the fame way. Yet upon 
this hopeful employment has John Bull expended vaft fums of 
money, while he left the moll folid and important departments of 
fcience neglefted and covered by the dirt under his feet. We 
have too littU ufeful fcience yet, it is time to improve cur fcanty 
llore (fee the Introduction to Obfervations, &c.) 
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CCXXXV. The explanation of the dry cough is 
eafyv and indeed the fame as that cough before given 
i CLX.) The origin of the .cough and of the expecto- 
ration is juft the reverfe (CXXVIII. CLXI. and par- 
ticularly CXXXIV.) For whether the fyftem has 
been weakened directly or indirectly, as the excitement 
over the whole body is extremely diminished, and the 
debility in every part is exquifite ; the tone, and in 
proportion the denfity, will be every where diminifhed 
in the vafcular fyftem. The diminution chiefly takes 
♦ place in the terminations of the arteries, that are moft 
remote from the centre of activity, and above all other 
parts of the vafcular fyftem, in the perfpiratory veffels 
(LIX. LX. LXI.) When all this has happened, the 
quantity of fluid thrown up by expectoration is incredi- 
ble. Indeed, though it has never been attended to, it 
is not inferior to the greateft profufion that ever takes 
place in confumption, and even exceeds it. 

CCXXXVI. The cure, however, in all the cafes 
that depend upon direct debility, is by no means diffi' 
cult (q), unlefs the difeafe has proceeded fo far that life 

is 

(q) 1 have experienced fuch a cafe more than once, and have 
feen and treated it in great numbers. It is fometimes a part of 
the corvcourfe of fymptoms, that form that afthenic cafe of difeafe, 
which is commonly called fever. A gentleman, under or about 
the thirtieth year of his age, had been ten days in a typhus fever, 
occafioned by extreme cold, fucceeding to the debilitating effefts 
left upon his habit by too great moderation in his diet, and, cer- 
tainly, not a good choice of the difFerent articles of it. To aid 
the debilitating effects arifmg from thefe, he had experienced all 
the extremes of heat and fatigue, that fall to a foldier's lot, in 
very warm countries. He was, over and above, of a fmall fize, 
llender and emaciated. He had alfo, from his infancy, been af- 
fected with a fhort cough, fometimes dry, and fometimes with a 
little expectoration. During the treatment, he had been more 
than once bled, though his difeafe had ufhered itfelf in by a pro- 
fufe difcharge of blood, which fuddenly took him as he was on a 
journey in a cold day of about 44 miles in a carriage. He was 
vomited, purged, bliftered prodigioufly, and clyftered. The 

whole 
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is now approaching to its end. The cure, however, is 
a good deal more difficult in the cafe of indirect de- 
bility, becaule there is no other expedient but Simu- 
lating, to jemove a difeafe occafioned by excels of 
ftimulaatfipration (CHI.) Nay, the fame debility* 
as mall hereafter be mown, produces the fame relaxa- 
tion both of the bronchia and of the reft of the body, 
but it does not always produce confumption. With 
this profufion of expectoration appearing fometiraes ia 
the form of fever, fometimes in that of gout, the pfcnu 
fician has often a long ftruggle with his diffufiblc 
ftimulants 5 but he, at laft, produces a complete reftora- 
tion of health, and thereby leaves not the leaft fufpidoa 
of local affection in the lungs, which is fo much the 
objed both of the faith and fear of phyficians (r). 

I. When 

whole force of the old plan of cure was exhaufled upon him, aad 
( he fc> exhauHed by it, as to be given up for an incurable of two 
[Nntes, a bad fever and rotten lungs. His face was hippocraakv 
fee had the dead rattle, and his cough and expectoration were 
aifaduous. By the Rimulant new plan of cure he was put cut rf 
danger in ten days, and fet upon his feet in as many more. 

(r) A defcription of this difeafe, in which the lungs ar- fop- 
pofed to be affected with ulcers or tubercles, has been given in 
the note under this paragraph at (q). But, as the fubjeft is both 
as new and mterefting as any in this work, it may be proper to 
give a further illuftration of it by the expofition of another fet of 
facts. Both in perfons liable to the gout, and other afthenic dif- 
eafes, fometimes of direct, and at other times of indirect debility, 
and efpecially in thofe who have been much expofed to cold, 
without the debilitating effect of the cold being overcome 
(CXXII.) by aa alternation with, or fttcceffion of," heat, and £ 
very many old people, efpecially among the poorer fort, who 
have been, and naturally are, much expofed to various debilitating 
powers, there is often, efpecially in winter, a very great coagifs 
and expectoration. This fometimes goes to fuch a height as to 
give fufpicion of the affection of the lungs juft now fpoken of. 
But the completenefs of its cure, Which, when it arifes from V- 
direa debility, is effected by the ufe of animal food, avoidS- 
vegetable and filh, and by good wine and diluted fpirits in moder- 
ate proportion at a time, but frequently repeated, avoiding claret 
and other French wines and all four and all beer-drink, unlefe 

perhaps 
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J. When the fluids are not iufikiently agitated, 
<hcy are proportionally more imperfectly mixed, and 
therefore in a vitiated Hate. But in the terminations 
of the veilels, which are at a greater diftance from the 
centre of morion, they often ftagnate, qjftlundergo 
ibme change. This effect, is not producecf by heat 
only |CXV. ) but by cold alfo (XVII.) and by all the 
powers that debilitate in an equal degree. 

CHAP. 

perhaps a little warm porter in cold weather, and a very moderate 
uie of diif'ufible Ilimuli, keeping the feet and the body in general 
moderately warm ; (Lows fufficiently, that there had been no local 
affection in the lungs. When the debility of the difeafe is of the 
indirect kind, in which the cure is more difficult, there is, ftill, as 
little reafnn to be apprehenfive of the pulmonary or any other 
local affection. For the cure of it alio proves the contrary. In 
ic the me;ms of cure are to change the forms of ftimulus, and to 
proceed fiom the ufe of the ftronger to that of the weaker, till at 
length the patient can do without much of the very ftrong ones. 
(See above, par. XCIX. and thofe that follow.) When the dif- 
eafe cannot be overcome in that way, the excitability muft be 
underttood to be worn out, and Jife come to its end ; but ftill 
f: urn general debility, not local difeafe. For, if ever any local 
affection does appear, it is always the lad effetf, not the primary 
caufe. In this way I loft two gentlemen, after having been able 
to fupport them for many weeks, when the prognofis upon the 
common practice did not allow them as many hours. The caufe 
of their indirect debility had been hard drinking. But even in 
thofe, who die of a confirmed confumption, there is not often 
reafon for the fufpicion of the tubercles in the lungs. Their bodies 
have been opened after death, and the lungs found quite found. 
And in the diffections, where the tubercles have been found, ftill 
they were only an effect. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of fleep and wakefulnefs, falutary and morbid — Sleep 
from lejjened excitement — Ordinary Jiimuli produce Jleep 
by gradually exhaufting the excitability— Morbid Jleep 
from direcl and indirecl debility — Healthy wakefulnefs 
how the effecl of Jiimuli — Injlances of morbid Jleep — 
How Jlimulants cure both morbid Jleep and watchful- 
nefs — No fpecifc Joporific virtue in opium — In what 
circum/lances it induces Jleep — Sleepinefs attending af- 
fections of the alimentary canal — Good Jleep what. 

^ CCXXX VII. AS death clofes all the labours of life, 
fo lleep clofes thofe of every day : and, as the former is 
the confequence of a perfed extinction of the excite- 
ment, either from a complete exhauftion or extreme 
abundance of excitability ; fo the latter fucceeds. a di- 
minution of excitement, during which the excitability 
is either, i. only fo far diminiflied that it can be ac- 
cumulated again ; or, 2. fo abundant, that the excefs 
can be wafted ; and, in each cafe, the excitement re- 
ftored. 

CCXXXVIII. Such is the nature of the excitability 
of animals, that it can neither be deficient nor over- 
abundant, without detriment : a deficiency producing 
indirecl:, and a fuper-abundance, direct debility. And, 
as any exciting power, carried beyond its boundary, 
(XXVIII.) produces the former, and the with-holding 
of any gives occafion to the latter ; the fame propor- 
tion holds good of the exceflive or too fparing ufe of 
any of them, or of all (a). Sleep, then, is the effect of 

our 

(a) This is completely illuftrated through the whole firft chap- " 
ter of the fecond part, from par. CXI. to par. CXJLVII. inclufive. 
Nay, the propofuion is conftantly alluded to through the whole 
that has yet been faid, and will be in what remains to be faid. 

F 2 
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our acYions during the day, at firft giving always more 
and more excitement, afterwards lefs and lcfs, in pro- 
portion to the continuance of their operation, but foas 
always to afford fome excitement, till the perfon arrives 
at that ftate, where the degree of excitement, neceflary 
to the waking ftate, no longer exifts. Of this we have 
the moil: certain proof in every day's experience, and 
in the common effed of all the exciting powers to 
produce lleep (b). 

Thus, 

{b) To illuftrate this, let us take the exciting powers one by 
one, and begin with wine. When a perfon is infufficiently excited 
with refpect to that flimulus, and rifes not, fuppofe above 30 0 in 
his excitement, a glafs carries him up 2°, another 2 0 more, and 
fo forth, till after five glaffes, and their effe& in carrying him up 
to 40 0 , he finds himfelf well and vigorous in all his functions. 
But, ftill, we are not fo flimfily made, as not to bear a little of 
what is either too much or too little. Snppofe him then to take 
five glafles more, and, confequently, to be raifed to 50 0 , or 10° 
above the ftandard. As his fpirits, his intellectual, and all his 
other, functions, were low, while his excitement remained below 
40 0 , fo they are all proportionally exalted by the time that his 
excitement is elevated to 50 0 . Let him ftill go on, and his intel- 
lectual function will rife ftill higher ; he will now difplay the full 
extent of his genius ; his paflions and emotions, of whatever kind, 
will rife in the fame proportion ; he will, in one word, be an ex- 
ample of the effects of Alexander's feaft. Suppofe, to bring him 
to ail this, he has fwallowed, befides thofe he had before, other 
five glafles. Let him go on, till he has taken five glafles, more, 
and we fhall fee the effect : In the courfe of time, employed in 
taking thefe, he gradually falls off in his fpirits, in his intellectual, 
and in his corporeal, functions ; his tongue, his feet, his eyes, his 
memory, his judgment, all fail him ; he, at laft, becomes drowfy, 
and then falls faft afleep. The fame is the progrefs of excitement 
as it arifes from labour or exercife through the day, whether 
of mind or body. The fame is the effect of the flimulus of eating, 
efpecially nouriftiing ftimulant things, and in great plenty. Before 
dinner, the occupations of the former part of the day are not yet 
fufiicient to prepare one for fleep ; which, however, after a heavy 
dinner, will, unlefs the interference of fome other flimulus prevent 
it, very readily happen to moil people, efpecially to thofe, whofe 
frailty, from age or any other caufe, renders them more liable to 
be fatigued by the jpaft operation* of the day than others. The 

younger 
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Thus, a certain degree of heat, food, drink, labour, 
either of body or mind, and pafiion and emotion, when 
their ftimulus neither ftops fhort of the proper point, 
nor goes beyond it, all give a difpofition to fleep. This 
is the mod falutaiy fleep. 

33. Premature, unieafonable, or morbid fleep, is 
produced by either indirect or direct debility. 

34. With refpect to the former, an exceflive opera- 
tion of any one or more of the ftimuli produces it ; 
accordingly, any one or more of thole above mention- 
ed, by acting in excefs, and wafting the excitability, 
fuch as hurried drinking, produce that effect. 

35. Of the directly debilitating powers, which pro- 
duce the fame effect, the want, or fparing application, 
of the powers, which, by a due degree of ftimulus, in- 
duce fleepj will induce a bad kind of it ; accordingly, 
when a perfon wants excitement in order to be in 
health, the defect: of light, of found, and of the bodies 
that excite the other fenfes, the defect of both fets of 
motions, the voluntary and involuntary, as well as of 
the exerciie of the mind, of paflion, of heat, acting in 

its 

younger and more vigorous will be able to bold out to the end of 
the day ; when they too, after having undergone the degree of 
ftimulus neceflary to give that wafte of excitability that difpofes 
to fleep, will be overcome by it. The very flow of the blood in 
the veflels, and the exercife of the involuntary motions, that keep 
it up, tend at laft to the fame effect. The fame thing applies to 
the motion. conftantly going on in the ftomach and inteftines, as 
well as the motions that occur in all the fecretory and excretory 
fmall veflels. Light, ftimulating the eyes, and found, the ears*, 
and the feveral fubftances that aft upon the organs of the other 
three fenfes, all tend, by wafting the excitability, to wear down 
the excitement to that point in' the fcale- uhere fleep commences. 
And the procefs, in every cafe, is, firft a low, then a higher and 
higher, then the higheft, vigour of all the fuclions ; which, again, 
gradually falls till its termination in fleep. We have, therefore, 
after viewing their effects fingly, to fuppofe them, in one degree 
or another, united, and fleep the fioifliing effect of their united 
•peratien. 
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its ftimulant degree, and too long continued fleep 
itfelf, all thefe produce hurtful fleep (c). 

CCXXXIX. On the contrary, healthy wakefulnefs 
is the effect of the fufpenfion of the diurnal actions 
during the period of fleep, which takes off more and 
more excitement, mod at firft, and lefs and lefs after ; 
but always adds to the fum of diminution of excite- 
ment, and accumulation of excitability ; that is, al- 
ways continues to take off flimulus, till we have the 
degree of diminifhed excitement, and increafed excita- 
bility neceffary to the watching ftate. In this way 
does fleep prepare the fyftem for the waking ftate ; 
which is afterwards kept up, for the due length of 
time, by the feveral exciting powers, acting through 
the day, till at laft, by a certain failure of their effect, 
fleep is produced again. 

36. Too long or morbid watching is alfo brought 
on in two ways ; by indirect and direct debility. Thus, 
intenfe thinking, violence of paflion, exceffive labour, 
unufual and highly relaxing heat, debauch in eating 
and drinking, great excefs in the ufe of the diffufible 
ftimuli, great abundance and velocity of blood ; all, or 
any of thefe, bringing on indirect debility by an excefs 
in their operation, are notorious for their effect in re- 
pelling fleep. Again, cold, not in that extreme degree 
which immediately- precedes death ; abftinence from 
food, or the ufe of food not fufficiently nourifhing, or 
not fufficient to produce the requifite indirect itimulus ; 
weak liquids, as tea or coffee, efpecially when a perfon 
has been accuftomed to ftronger ; intermiflion of the 
ufual exercife, whether of body or mind ; fhame, fear, 

and 

(e) Coma, or an infupcrable difpofition to fleep, is moft com- 
monly owing to the want of moft of the ftimuli mentioned in the 
text, as thofe of food, of wine, at leaft in the ordinary practice of 
cure, of good animal fpirits, of the power of thinking in a pleafant 
exciting train, of a due quantity of blood in the ve/Tels, of pure 
open air, of corporeal exercife, and of the abfence of certain 
ftimuli, that otherwife iiritate in the weakened ftate, and produce 
watcfefulnefs. 
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and grief; all thefe, by their operation not fufficiently 
approaching to indirect debility, produce an undue or 
morbid flate of watchfulncfs. 

CCXL. As debility, therefore, whether indirect or 
direct, or both conjoined, produce fleep, the firft found 
fleep, the two latter an improper or morbid kind • fo 
anexcefsof debility, whether indirect or direct, is Wo 
a caufe of improper or morbid vigilance. The only 
healthy fleep is that which is produced by a proper- 
degree of excitement, occafioned by a proper action of 
the exciting powers upon the excitability ; all the ex- 
tremes of exceffive fleep, or exceffive vigilance, are either 
fo many tendencies to diieafe, or actual difeafe (d). 

A perfon, fatigued with his ufual exercife, is imme- 
diately compofed to fleep j which, equally, flies from 
him who has had either lefs or more, than that middle 
degree (e). 

CCLI. As 

' . ffl . To ° mucn ' or too long continued, fleep, is hurtful, becaufe 
it implies a fufpenfion of that excitement, to which proper health 
and due vigour is owing : it is, confequently, a ftate of duedt 
debility. Too little fleep, or of too fhort duration, is of equal 
detriment, as implying a degree of excitability, not fufficiently ac- 
cumulated to receive a fufficient impreffion from a renewal of the 
excitiag powers. From the former arife mod of the complaints 
of the rich and indolent ; from the latter, many of the difeafes of 
the poor and laborious. As the action of the exciting powers 
ftiould be adapted to the ftrength, a little indulgence in fleep is 
'the fafeft extreme to the weak, as in the cafe of children, and 
perfons labouring under debility. 

(*) When a boy, I valued myfelf much for enduring the fatigue 
of walking : About the fifteenth year of my age I walked, in a 
fummer day, from Berwick on Tweed to Morpeth, which, with 
two miles wandering out of the high road, I found to be a journey 
cf fifty miles. But I got not a wink of fleep the whole night, 
from the excefs of the exertion ; and the next day, fo pained and* 
enfeebled were all my joints, that it was with the utmoft difficulty 
I made out the fingle ftage from Morpeth to Newcaftle, which 
was only a walk of fourteen miles. Some years after that, when 
I was now arrived at my full ftrength, and my joints perfetfly 
knit, I walked and wandered in all forts ef ground, in roads and 

out 
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CCXLI. As the effect of both indirect and direct 
debility is fometimes ileep, fometimes watching, both 
of them unhealthy, both hurtful : fo the caufe of 
morbid fleep is either fort of debility, when no ftimulus 
acts upon the weakened fyftem-fo as to throw it into a 
flate of agitation : and debility of either kind, accom- 
panied by fuch a ftimulus, produces morbid watching j 
in which cafe fome fmall ftimulus acts as an irritating 
power (/). 

37. Inftances 

out of them, over fmooth and plain, and heathy and mountainous 
tracts, from four o'clock P. M. to two o'clock P. M. next day, 
with only an hour's reft, and one hearty meal at betwixt ten and 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, when. I was now within fix milts 
of my detonation. The hills over which I wandered in the 
courfe of the night are thofe called Lammer-muir, fituated be« 
twixt Eaft Lothian and the Mers : the places I travelled between 
in this rout were Edinburgh and Duns, the place of the nativity 
of the celebrated fchoolman and metaphyfician, John Duns Scotus, 
and that of my grammar education. In this great exertion I 
was fuftained by a great ftimulus, high animal fpirits, and lovo. 
At the end of my journey, and finding myfelf among my friends, 
and with the object of my affedtion, I had vigour enough to dance 
with the latter. This time I flept well, and was perfectly recruit- 
ed next day. 

(/) Volumes have been filled with the doftrine of irritation as 
a caufe of morbid ftate, and the indications of cure and remedies 
to remove it have been equally tedious and laboured. In fthenic 
difeafes, pheogiftic diathefis, inftead of plethora and vigour (for 
the belief in which two laft there might have been fome foundation 
in that form of difeafes, (fee above from CXXXI. to CXXXIV.) 
has been the univerfal pathology ; and bleeding,other evacuations, 
and cold, the univerfal idea, or, as it is called, indication of cure ; 
and while they thought of no other method or means of cure for 
the afthenic form of difeafes, the pathology, applied to them, was 
plethora with vigour or with mobility in other cafes, and, in the 
febrile, irritation. By irritation they explained the ftartings of 
the tendons, the reftleflhefs, the frequency of the pulfe, typhoma- 
nia or conftant working, of fo frequent occurrence and fo noted 
a fymptom in thofe difeafes. But as we have proved, that the 
reverfe of plethora and vigour is the true ftate of the fyftem in 
every difeafe of debility ; fo we affert with the fame folidity of 
argument, and the fame weight of proof, that initation, confider- 
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37. Inftances of morbid fleep occur in the predifpo- 
fitions to difeafes, and in the actual difeafes, that depend 
upon fthenic diathefis, and in the ordinary ftate of in- 
toxication from drinking. But all the exciting powers, 
when noxious from cxceflive ftimulus, each in propor- 
tion to its degree of excefs, have the fame tendency {g). 
But, when the exciting power proceeds bevond the 
fleep-inviting point j or when any ftimulus, ftill rinding 
unwafted excitability to acl upon, continues to aft^ 
in that cafe the watching will be continued with bad 
effecl:, as in the harrowing watchfulnefs, which is liable 
to accompany the phlegmafise. 

CCXLII. Inftances of morbid fleep occur in all the 
difeafes of indirect debility, and in pains that have ad- 
vanced to the fame degree of exh&ufted excitability in 
the fcale (h) ; as in the feveral cafes of phlegmafia, that 
arife from the violent progrefs of the morbid ftate, or 

the 

ed, either as the caufe of morbid watchfulnefs or of any other 
fymptom, is nothing that requires either evacuant, or any other 
debilitating remedies, to remove it. It is merely a weakened 
ftate of the fyftem, thrown into flutterings from the flighted ex- 
ertion of the ordinary functions, as when a perfon falls into tremors 
from noife, or into a fweat from walking a ftep or two. 

(g) A heavy dinner, exceflive fatigue from either corporeal 
or mental labour, a high fit of paflion, and heat, are, each of 
tbem, noted for giving a difpofition to fleep : which is an effecl, 
anfing from their high degree of ftimulus, hurrying the excite- 
ment to that degree of wafte in which the fleep-inviting point* 
confifts ; and it will the more readily take place, that no exciting 
power, by ftill finding excitability to aft upon, continues, there- 
fore, to aft, and prevent the fleep. 

(h) This happens in the phlegmafia:, where the effeft, not only 
of the inflammatory pain, but of the whole diathefis, and of every 
other fymptom, as well as that of pain, is to run up into indireft 
debility. The laft part of debility, that ufliers in a fit of the gout, 
is commonly of the direft kind ; but the effeft of the continuance 
of the pain is often fleep, the origin of which is indireft debility, 
its confequence an increafe of the difeafe, and its remedy an inter- 
ruption of the morbid fleep for the purpofe of adminiftering fuch 
diffufible, and other, ftimuli, as have the effeft of removing the 
debility which occafions both the fleep, and other fymptoms of 
the difeafe. 
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the improper adminiftration of ftimulants for the cure; 
which is particularly exemplified in the dropfy of the 
bread, that often arifes from peripneumony under fuch 
management. With refpect to fleep from dired de- 
bility, women, who have had many children, who have 
often fuckled, as well as all lazy perfons, and thofe, of 
both fexes, who are addi&ed to luxury, and whofe 
cuftom it is to fleep too. much, are all liable to this fort 
of morbid lleep. 

CCXLI1I. When either .direct or indirect debility 
produces fleep without refrefhment (z), or a turbulent 
waking ftate, as the debility exceeds that in which found 
fleep confifts ; the ufe in both thefe cafes of a ftimulus 
capable of repelling the former, and converting the 
latter into fleep, will remove the complaints, and ferve 
for an illuftration of the nature of both (k). In afthcnic 

difeafes 

(/) Which often happens in fevers and many other cafes of 
debility, befides thofe mentioned in the text (CCXLII.) and ought 
never to be encouraged, but repelled by every means of exciting 
the patient. 

(i) Let the point of indirect debility, in which fleep confifts, be 
as 15 degrees in a particular fcale, and the greater debility, than 
that which either conftitutes morbid fleep or morbid watching, be 
20 degrees or upwards in the cafe of its being indirect, or 10 or 
downward in the cafe of its being direct debility. It is evident, 
that, to bring on falutary watching on the one hand, or falutary 
fleep on the other, or to convert both into falutary fleep, if that 
be required by the circumftances, the deficient degree of ftimulus 
muft be adminiftered ; that is five degrees to bring up the excite- 
ment from 10 to 15 ctegrees, and as many for the purpofe of re- 
newing the worn out excitement by means of a new exciting 
power which may ftill find a portion of excitability to act upon, 
or to remove certain ft imuli, which, however flight and mild, are 
fatiguing and difturbing to the fyflem in its weakened ftate. 
Accordingly in fever, when the patient, amidft every fort of 
directly debilitating powers, had, befides, wanted fleep for ten 
days, a fmall portion of an opiate given him every quarter of an 
hour, in three hours time laid him afleep, which, in fpitc of an 
urgent cough and profufe expectoration, lafted for fixteen hours, 
and was followed by the molt furprifing relief. The continuance j 
of this practice, with only an increafs of the dofes in proportion 
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difeafes the watchin^ ftate for the moft part is the con- 
fequence of direcl debility, with fome power acting by 
a flight ftimulant effect ; the reafon that the difeafe 
depends upon more debility than that which confti- 
tutes fleep.— Hence every thing that ftimulates, every 
thing that raifes the excitement as it were to that point, 

which 

as the abundant excitability was gradually worn off, and altern- 
ating them with wine and beef foup, in ten days removed all 
danger. A child of three months had had no found fleep for ten 
days, but had cried night and day from a complaint in his belly,, 
which the ordinary practitioners would have called an obftrudtioa 
in the mefenteric glands. A large dofe of the tinctura. thebaica, 
for the patient's age, was administered, which laid him in a pro- 
found fleep, that continued near 36 hours, and at once removed 
the difeafe. Numberlefs are the cafes of a kind fimilar to this, 
where the morbid watchfulnefs was partly from direct, partly 
from indirect debility, that have been conftantly removed by the 
fame practice. A child of 7 years of age, in a fever of great 
direct debility in confequence of a moft rapid growth happening 
during the difeafe, which was not completely removed till near 
the end of feven weeks, after having been under the difeafe near 
a fortnight, was effected with the moft conftant difpofition to 
fleep, fo found that no noife or fhaking of his body could waken 
him. The adminiflration of the opiate repeated in foiall dofes 
till the effect took place, kept him awake. Some time after, in 
the courfe of the fame lingering difeafe, when he had not yet ac- 
quired any permanent ftrength, but was only better fupported by 
the diffufible and other ftimuli, than he had been till I was called 
in, his predominant fymptom came to be great watchfulnefs, 
which was partly the effect of a certain, though not a great de- 
gree of excitement that the tincture and other cordial powers had 
given him. It, however, induced too great a degree of indirectly 
debilitating exertion for his ftill very weak ftate, and it, therefore 
became neceffary to give him an addition of excitement to bring 
him to the ftate of fain tary and recruiting fleep, and thereby to 
fufpend the action of a number of exciting powers, however flight 
their operation was, which were too much for the enfeebled fiate 
of his fyftem. In the cafes of children, whofe difeafes are almoft 
all fthetiic, and in other difeafes of high debility, the inftances of 
fuch effects of the diffufible llimuli, (for more than one was em- 
ployed upon this as well as many other occafions) are equally 
numerous and furprifing. In a very large practice I am furc I' 
never, in the very worft cafes, loft thre« patients. 
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which compofes the fyftem to fleep, produces that effect 
by a ftirriulant, not a fedative, virtue. In a fmall de- 
gree of debility, where the excitement has fallen only 
a little below the point of fleep, a very fmall degree of 
ftimulus is fufficient ; fuch as a little animal food 
where the weaknefs is owing to vegetable food ; wine, 
or any liquor of equal power, after a water regimen ; 
confolation under affliction of mind ; heat, when cold 
has been the debilitating power ; gentle exercife or 
geftation, or the ftimulus of a pleafant train of thought, 
when the patient has been deprived of the ftimulus of 
corporeal or mental exercife. In a higher degree of 
debility (for the curative power mould always be adapt- 
ed to the degree of the difeafe) either a proportionally 
higher degree of the ftimuli which have been mention? 
ed, or fome more powerful one, fuch as thofe, which 
are called diffufible, mould be employed. 

CCXLIV. In both thefe cafes, the virtue of opium 
is great ; its virtue, however, is not peculiar, or any 
other than what it poilefies in common with all the 
other ftimulant powers, from which it differs only in 
the higher degree of its (/) virtue. Thus in great de- 
bility 

(/) The notion of fome powerful remedies, as opium, mercury, 
the Jefuit's bark, &c. afting by an operation peculiar to each, and 
different from every other power in nature, was long prevalent in 
the fchools of medicine. Thofe they called fpecifit ; an idea, 
which, like many other of their vague conceptions, was altogether 
contrary to found philosophy ; fince the more careful our in- 
quiries into nature's operations are, the" more and more reafon 
have we to be convinced, that fimplicity and uniformity pervade 
the whole phenomena of the univerfe. Accordingly, in the ex- 
citing powers that acl upon the excitability of our bodies, we find 
only one action, that of ftimulating, varying only in its degree, 
to take place in all animal as well as vegetable bodies, nay in 
every thing that we r know to pofTefs life in the univerfe. We alfo 
find, to the fame extent, only one property in living fyftems upon 
which it afts, that is*the excitability ; and one effect produced by 
the mutual relation betwixt them in that refpetf, to wit, the ex- 
citement. Inftead of the diftracled notion of vortices, or atmof- 
pheres in rapid motion, governing the motion of the planets, fir 

Ifaac 
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bility as in fevers, or a violent fit of the gout, where 
there is much internal commotion, and in other fimilar 
difeafes of debility, in which the violence of the difeafe 
keeps off fleep ; opium, after the watchful ftate has 
remained many days, will often bring on profound and 
found fleep : Here, as the excitability is much accu- 
mulated, and as very weak ftimulants only are admiffi- 
ble, we (hould begin with the weakeft and gradually 
increafe them, till we arrive at the point of fleep, which 
will foon happen, as it is placed much within the range 
of direct debility. With refpect to coma, or that fleep 
which is not rerrefhing ; fuch is the effect both of 
other diffufible ftimuli and of opium, that it converts 
^morbid fleep into vigilance ; vigilance, after a certain 
fpace of time, into refrefhing fleep, and thus reftores 
the patient fafely, gently, and pleafantly, to health. 
But as the influence of the ftimulant operation, that 
fupports excitement, is of fuch great importance, and 
as fleep of longer duration than proves refrefhing, may 
arife even from proper remedies, the rule to be obferved 
is, whenever fleep, upon account of too long a fufpen- 
fion of ftimulant action, has been of lefs fervice than 
was expected, to fhorten its next period, and renew the 
operation of ftimulants. 

CCXLV. In afthenic difeafes, from indirect debility, 
in which fleep is alfo kept off ; in order both to reftore 
it, and remove the other fymptoms, and bring about 
the healthy ftate, other ftimuli fhould be employed 

according 

Ifaac Newton found the whole planetary fyftems of the univerfe 
governed in their motions by one fingle principle. Inftead of 
the infinite difference of habits and temperaments, I have found 
every individual precifely the fame as every other. Whatever 
produces the gout in one, will produce it in another, prepared to 
receive its influence. And whatever cures it in any one, cures it 
alfo in every other ; and fo forth with refpedt to every other dif- 
eafe. The deeper we explore the works of nature, the more fliall 
we be convinced of this wonderful fimplicity, fo that, to a philo- 
fopher, all nature would appear the effect of one fingle inftrument 
ixx the hand of the all-wife all-powerful creator. 
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according to the degree of debility, and, when the de- 
gree of debility is very confiderable, the diffufible 
ftimuli, and among the reft opium. 

CCXLVI. Thele are the times and circumftances in 
which opium produces fleep. In all the other dates 
either of health or dileafe, it excites the functions both 
of body and mind, as well as of paffion and emotion ; 
fo as to banifh fleep, and produce great a&ivity and 
vigilance. Thus if any one is lleepy without an evident 
caufe, he will by opium be rendered furprifingly 
fprightly, lively, and vigilant ; it banifhes melancholy, 
begets confidence, converts fear into boldnels, makes 
the filent eloquent, and daftards brave. Nobody, in 
defperate circumftances, and finking under a difrelifh 
for life, ever laid violent hands on himfelf after taking 
a dole of opium, or evei will. In one word, through 
all the intermediate degrees of excitement from direct 
to indirect debility, opium is by far the moft powerful 
of all the agents, and as fuch muft be the moft hurtful 
in fthenic diathefis, becaufe, when added to the other 
fttmulant powers, it not only banifhes fleep, but may 
fuddenly induce indirect: debility, and even death by 
cxhaufting excitability. 

CCXLV1I. That the debility, upon which coma 
depends, is lefs than that which fupports morbid vigi- 
lance, appears from the former being lefs dangerous, 
and more eafily removed ; yet, when its duration is in 
any degree confiderable, or when it refembles profound 
lleep, care mould be taken to prevent direct debility ; 
in which cafe recourfe fliould be had to the different 
forms of wine and opium, in order to raife the excite- 
ment to that degree, which repels the lleepy ftate, 
produces more ftrength, and facilitates the return of 

health(ff ')- CCXLVIII.In 

(w) Phyficians have had a more favourable idea of coma, or 
the fleeping ftate in fevers, than it merited. Inftead of deferving 
to be looked upon as a pofitively good lign, infuring a fafe return 
of the difeafe, as it was by them, it was at bed but a negative 

mark, 
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CCXLVIII. In the gout, in indigeftlon, of which 
examples have already been adduced, in diarrhoea and 
the colic, and many other afthenic difeafes, particularly 4 
thofe that difturb the alimentary canal, and chiefly af- 
fect women exhautted with frcquenr child bearing, and 
Jong and repeated nurfing j it often happens, that there 
is a itrong propenfity to Deep, contrary to what happens 
to the fame perfons in health, and the period of fleep 
is prolonged, without any alleviation of the difeafe. 
The fame thing happens to thofe who have fallen into 
indirect debility from drunkennefs or any other caufe. 
That this propenfity to fleep depends either upon direct 
or indirect debility is evident, for whatever produces 
further debility increafes the difeafe, and- every thing 
that ftrengthens, removes it. Strong liquors, and the 
preparations of opium, arc peculiarly effectual, and that 
in proportion to their greater and more diffufible 
ftimulant power. 

CCXL1X. Thus fleep and. wakeful nefs may be cither 
induced or obviated by certain degrees of fum'ttlatiori. 
The removal of morbid affection without inordinate 
motion by a ftimulant power equal to that which is 
required to cure fpafms and convullions or to reduce 
the quick pulfe in fevers, is an analogous circumftance. 
Upon the whole, it is plain, not only that irregular 
motions are not increafed functions, depending upon 
increafed excitement, but that they are impaired func- 
tions, and depend nearly on an equal degree of debility. 

CCL. From what has been faid, the analogy be- 
tween wakefulnefs and life, fleep and death, and their 
dependence upon the fame laws that govern all the 
other functions, clearly appears ; and folid proof has 

been 

mark, implying that the flight ftimuli atfing upon the fyftern in a 
ftate of high debility, and, therefore, by their operation, flight as 
it was, increafing the diredt debility by the addition of the indi- 
rect to it, were kept off and hindered from producing that hurtful 
effect. Their authority in giving that judgment of it is over- 
thrown by their extreme ignorance of its nature. 
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been adduced, that the moft vigorous wakefulnefs con- 
fifts in the higheft degree of healthy excitement * that 
good profound fleep depends on the higheft debility 
that is confident with the healthy ftate ; that true 
Heep depends on a mean degree of indirect debility, 
and that both morbid fleep and morbid watching are 
the offspring of great debility, whether of the indirect 
or direct kind. 



CHAP. VIII. 

The cure of both the diathejis — Indication either to dimin- 
ijli or increafe excitement — Powers that cure, differ only 
in the degree of their atlion from thofe that induce, either 
diathejis — In the Jlhenic, when Jlrong, heat to be, avoid- 
ed — When and how admijjible — Cold the great remedy 
in this diathejis — Never injurious from ajiringency — 
Heat u/efid in ajlhenia — Cold baneful — Produces put re- 
faction of the fluids — Diet in Jlhcnic — and ajlhenic dia- 
thejis — Bleeding, purging, vomiting to diminijh fulnefs 
of vejjels — How to treat inanition — Of bodily and 
mental exertion — Of the pajjions — Of air — Of conta- 
gious difeafes — Single lefs effeclual than united powers. 

CCLI. THE caufes of both the diathefes have been 
formerly (CXLVIII.) affigned : whence it appears that 
the indication of cure, in the flhenic diathefis, is to 
m diminifh exceflive excitement over the whole fyftem ; 
in the afthenic, to increafe deficient excitement like- 
wife over all the fyftem, till it be brought to the 
healthy degree. 

> CCLI I. The remedies that effect the cure of fthenic 
diathefis, are the powers, which, when , their ftimulant 
operation is exceflive, produce that very diathefis ; but 
which, in effeding a cure, aft with fuch diminifhed 

force, 
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force, as to produce Jefs excitement than health re- 
quires, or to prove debilitating. 

CCLIII. The powers which produce the fame effect 
in the afthenic diathefis, are thole that, when their 
ftimulus is too weak, produce that diathefis. In 
effeding a cure, they muft be applied fo as to produce 
higher excitement than is confident with the date of 
health, or fo as to ftimulate. 

CCLIV. In the fthenic diathefis that temperature 
(a) which is called heat, muft by all means be avoided ; 
becaufe that degree alone of what we from our feelings 
name heat, which proves debilitating, viz. an exceed- 
ingly high temperature, cannot be applied without the 
rifk of pernicious confequences from the previous ex- 
cefs of ftimulus (b). 

CCLV. But, when the diathefis, and its caufe the 
increafed excitement, are moderate, though the difeafe 

is 

(a) The fame order is followed here, that has all along been 
obferved ; to wit, that of the enumeration of the powers in par. 
XI. and XII. and that of the explanation of them, when viewed 
as the hurtful powers producing either diathefis in Chap. I. Part 
II. and it will be kept to throughout the whole work. Nothing 
can be more fimple and natural, and better fuit the fimplicity of 
the fubjedt, while nothing is more artificial and arbitrary than the 
arrangements either of fyftematics or nofologifts. Juft order 
could never be expected from an erroneous and confuted view of 
the fubjedt to be treated of ; while a clear conception of the fub- 
jedr. as a whole, infallibly leads to a diftindt distribution of the 
feveral parts that compofe it ; fo that, what Horace fays of 
language, equally applies to order, and the fame thing applies 
here as to his Verba & lucidus or do. Verbaque ptovifam rtm nan 
invita fequetitur. 

(b) See above, par. CXV. Though very intenfe heat relaxes 
the limple and induces atony on the living folids, who, in a 
peripneumony, would think of ufing it with rhat view > That 
difeafe, from its own violence, often mounts up fo high in the 
fcale of increafed Aimulus, as nearly to approach the point of in- 
direct debility, and it fometimes actually gains that point. The 
addition, therefore, of more ftimulus from the application of heat, 
would infure that effect, and thereby occafion the converfion of the 
difeafe into a much worfe one, fuch as bydrothorax, or thf* dropfy 
of the breaft. 
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is fully formed, there is no occafion for forbidding that 
degree of heat, which accompanies the operation of 
iweating and the pediluvium ; becaufe the wafte of 
fluids in the former, and the agreeable fenfation in the 
Jarter, promife lomewhat more advantage than fuch a 
moderate degree of heat threatens difadvantage. 

CCJLVI. After the application of intcnfe cold, the 
application of heat muff, be ftudioufly avoided, becaufe 
its operation, from the increafe of the excitability by 
cold, becomes more effective. And the confequence is 
the moie to be dreaded, becaufe, at the fame time, 
other ftimuli are ulually applied. 

GCLVII. Cold is the beneficial temperature in the 
cure of the fthenic diathefis, but it muft not be follow- 
ed by any conliderable degree of heat. The miftake, 
therefore, in medical practice, of thinking cold hurtful 
in fthenic diathefis by a ftimulant operation, mould be 
corrected : its ufe in the fmall-pox is not to be under- 
flood to arile fo much from its mere debilitating degree, 
as from avoiding the ftimulus of heat after its operation. 
When the lame precaution is employed, cold either 
alone, or in conjunction with other debilitating powers, 
has lately been found the moft effectual remedy for 
catarrh, or for a cold, as it is vulgarly called. 

CCLVIJI. From which circumftance, and becaufe a 
cap of frefh earth put upon the head, has been of 
fervice in phrenitis ; and becaufe that degree of cold, 
which attends froft and fnow, when applied to the 
naked body, has removed a fynocha accompanied .vith 
delirium (c) ; and becaufe cold is fo efficacious a 

remedy 

(c) It is called the common inflammatory fever, very improper- 
ly, as being no fever, but a general pyrexia, or affection of the 
whole fyftem, without inflammation or local affection, and pro- 
ducing heat over all and tumultuous effect upon the pulfe. Its 
proper generic name is pyrexia. See above, par. LXVIII. where 
that appellation is afllgned to it ; an appellation to avoid miftak- 
ing its nature, that mould be accurately attended to, Great mif- 
ohief has been occafioned by this vague term. Thus when a 

perfon 
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remedy in the fmall-pox ; it clearly follows, that the 
ufe of cold mould be extended to the whole range of 
predifpofition and the whole circle of difeafes, depend- 
ing upon fthenic diathefis. ' 

CCLIX. That no hurtful effect arifes from the 
fuppofed aftnngent power of cold in the fthenic diathe- 
fis (d), appears from its remarkable effed, when applied 
to the furtace of the body in the fmall-pox, in keeping 

up 

perfon Is faid to be affected with a difeafe ; when it is afked what 
difeafe it is, and the anfwer given, that it is a fever, immediately 
bleeding is thought of, though that, and every, evacuation is as 
hurtful in proper fever as it may be ferviceable in the pyrexia 
To give an example of this pyrexia, the particular appellation for 
which is fynocha, or fthenic pyrexial difeafe ; many years ago, a 
perfon in the old town of Edinburgh, labouring under it, efcaped 
the vigilance of his nurfe ; flew naked out of the houfe in a very 
keen froft with fnow upon the ground, acrofs the ftreets, palTed 
over into the new town, and from that to the fields beyond it. 
He foon became fenfible of his ftate, ftole into a houfe next to" 
him, got fome clothes thrown about him, and was carried home 
in a chair, perfectly cured of his difeafe. From which, and a 
prodigious number of facts to the fame purpofe, all concurring in 
the proof of the debilitating operation of cold, there can hardly 
arife a doubt in the mind, that in a certain high degree, if it 
could be conveniently ufed, or if there were occafion to have re- 
courfe to it for want of efficacious remedies, it would at once 
remove the higheft degree of fthenic ftate that ever occurs in 
difeafe, and reduce the excitement from the neareft approach to 
70 down to 40. Nay it might run into the oppofite extreme and 
go all the way to death. But we fhall, by and by, have occafion 
to obferve, that we are fo well provided with effectual remedies as 
not to be under any temptation of ftraining this to its height. 
And we fhall alfo find that a number of remedies in a moderate 
degree are preferable to any one, or to a fmaller number in a 
higher degree. The difcovery of the principle upon which the 
cure of fthenic difeafes tuins, has enabled us to render ths cure 
both more complete and exact, than it could have been without 
principle. 

(d) I remember, when I -was a young ftudent, of hearing the 
old phyiicians in Edinburgh very gravely forbid a draught of cold 
water in an inflammatory pyrexia, and even in a common catarrh, 
for fear it fhould produce an inflammation in the ftomach. 
H2 
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up freedom of perfpiration in proportion to the degree 
of its application. Its effect in producing atony with 
proportional laxity of the fibres of the veffcls, depends 
upon the fame principle (e). 

CCLX. For the removal of afthenic diathefis the 
ftimulus of heat is fignally ufeful, add chiefly for the 
following reafon ; that it mud be as ufeful in this 
diathefis, where the excitement is too low, as it is hurt- 
ful in the fthenic, by increafing the excitement, already 
too high. Hence in fevers, in the gout, in dyfpepfia, 
in the colic, in rheumatalgia, and in all afthenic difeafes, 
the fyftem is very much invigorated by heat, and de- 
bilitated by cold : which, by its debilitating effect, is 
ranked among the powers that produce thefe difeafes 
(f) ; and in fevers is fatal. 

CCLXI. As cold is hurtful in afthenic diathefis in 
the proportion in which it is ferviceable in the fthenic ; 
it is accordingly, for a further reafon, to be avoided 
in difeafes of the higheft debility, for,. like intenfe heat, 
it relaxes the extreme vefTels, and produces a putrefac- 
tion in the fluids. (See CXVII.) 

CCLX1I. The more certainly to moderate the 
fthenic diathefis while it remains as yet within the limits 
of predifpofition, a fparing ufe ihould be made of flefh 
and the preparations from it, and vegctabla diet be 
ufed with greater freedom. But, when this diathefis 
is increafed to the degree, that conftitutes difeafe, ab- 
flinence from animal food, efpecially in a folid form, 

and 

(f ) The fibres Being relaxed defcribe a greater cavity, and 
hence the check given to the perfpiration by the contrary effedt ot 
the fthenic diathefis in increafing their denfity and diminilhing 
their diameters, is taken off. 

(/) No gouty perfon can bear the operation of much cold, 
and every one can endure more heat than moft other perfons. 
And the reafon is evident : So debilitating a power muft, ih 
proportion to its degree, be peculiarly hurtful in all difeafes, ia 
which the debility conftituting their caufe, runs high, as it natural- 
ly does in the gout, where it is increafed by the advance of age 
and ether caufes, and much more fo in fevers. 
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and a free, but ftill not exceffive, ufe of vegetable mat- 
ter, efpecially in a fluid form, are the beft means of 
removing it, as far as the cfTed of diet reaches. 

CCLXIII. In the de gree of this diathefis, which 
does not exceed predifpofition, it is proper to avoid 
feafonings, which are deftru&ive in fthenic difeafes fully 
formed. 

CCLXIV. Weak liquids are very ufeful ; and all 
fpirits and ftrong liquors hurtful in proportion to the 
quantity of alkahol they contain. Such liquors, unlefs 
extremely diluted, are fatal in fully formed fthenic dif- 
eafes. In thefe difeafes pure water, efpecially with the 
addition of fomething to acidulate it, is preferable to 
' fmall-beer, which a great authority admitted. But the 
diffufible ftimuli in this diathefis are above all others 
hurtful. 

CCLXV. Since the indirect ftimulus of food afiifts 
the direct, that is, propagates itfelf over the whole body, 
bounds mould be fet to the quantity even of fuitable 
food. 

CCLXVI. In every degree of afthenic diathefis, 
vegetable food fhould be avoided, and recourfe be had 
as loon as poffible to animal matter. But as this can 
feldom be executed immediately upon account of the 
weaknefs of the ftomach ; the diffufible ftimuli mould 
be ufed ; fuch as the different forms of wine when the 
debility is moderate, and opiates when it is greater. At 
the fame time, from the very firft, rich foups mould be 
given in great quantity upon the whole, though not 
too much at once, and a gradual tranfition made to the 
ufe of more folid matter. 

CCLXVII. As animal matter in this cafe is of fer- 
yice, fo the degree of ftimulus, that feafoning adds to 
it, improves its effect. 

CCLXVIII. During the predifpofition to afthenic 
difeafes, watery, cold, acid, fermenting liquors are hurt- 
tul, and that proportion of ftrong liquor, that the 
degree of debility requires, is beneficial. But, after 

the 
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the difeafes have actually taken place, and have attained 
a greater degree of vehemence, ftrong liquors become 
fo indifpenfably necefiary, that excepting foups, and the 
ftill more diffufible ftimuli, they are the only fupport 
required for a long time. There is no occafion to fear 
the indirect ftimulus of food, when the matter, which 
chiefly afford* this indirect ftimulus, viz. vegetable 
matter, is guarded againft. Compare this with para- 
graph CCLXV. 

CCLXIX. For the purpofe of diminifhing the ftimu- 
lus, which an over proportion of chyle and blood ( g), 
directly applied to a great extent of the body, gives ; 
the over proportion, when it is very great, mould be 
removed by abftinence, bleeding, and purging ; when 
it is more moderate, but yet adequate to the effect of 
producing difeafes, the directions lately given (CCLV.). 
reflecting a moderate diathefis, ought to be obferved ; 
that is, we fhould adhere to the practice of vomiting, 
aad purging from time to time, and to fparingnefs in 
diet. But blood fhould not be let. And, if upon any 
occafion, the patient Ihall give way to a little freedom 
in his ufe of food, it lbould confift of vegetables ; and 
he fhould afterwards obferve abftinence, and take gentle 
and frequent exercife, fo as to keep up a full perfpira* 3 
tion. 

CCLXX. The means of cure for an excefs in the j 
velocity of the blood (paragraph CXXXI. to CXXXIV.) 
in fo far as it depends upon an over proportion, are the 
fame : when the velocity depends upon violent motion 
of the body, the means of leffening it, as long as the 
-t»#!|ti*r diathefis 

(g) The chyle is the alimentary matter, that has undergone a - 
preparation in the ftomach, and an after-one in the upper part of 
the inteftinal canal, and which, fo prepared, or in part digefted, is 
taken up by the mouths of a number of fmall veffels that open 
into the inteftines ; thefe carry it to a great trunk, in which all 
thefe veflels called lafleal, unite, and through that trunk it is 
afterwards mixed, firft with the venous, and then with all the 
other blood in fucceflion. Suoh is the nourilhing matter of 
animals. 
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diathefis is confined to predifpofition, or to a flight de- 
gree of actual difeafe, are an abatement of exercife, 
more indulgence in reft, and a reduction of other fti- 
muli. In that high diathefis, which occafions fevere 
difeafes, in order to retard the motion of the blood, the 
ftimulus of all the exciting powers muft be ftudioufly 
avoided, and blood muft be drawn profufely. Here it 
is fuperfluous to lay down any rule for the obfervance 
of reft, as reft, even in fpite of the patients, is unavoida- 
ble (h). 

CCLXXI. Withdrawing the powers that occafioa 
an over proportion of the fecreted fluids in the excre- 
tory ducts, is the beft method of removing the ftimulus, 
which that over proportion, by its diftending effect* 
produces (*). The cure, therefore, confifts in more 
frequent coition, drawing off the milk, taking in food 
of a lefs nouriftiing nature, and in reftoring the perfpi- 
ration by removing the fthenic diathefis upon the ex- 
ternal furface. 

CCLXXII. To remove the debility, or atony and 
laxity, of the veflels, which is occafioned by a penury 
of chyle and blood over a very great extent of the 
fyftem (k), firft, the ftrengtb muft be gradually reftored 

by 

(b) It would be ridiculous to require of a patient in the rage 
of peripneumony not to run a race, when his real ftate is, thac he 
cannot move or turn himfelf in bed without pain. 

(/') In par. CXXXVI. you will find, that the fecreted fluids, 
here alluded to, are the milk, the femen, and the perfpirable fluid. 
As the diftention occafioned by the over-abundance produces the 
morbid ftimulus, fo the fubdu&ion of the fluids muft, of courfe, 
take it off", and give the defired relief. 

(((•) How great the fpace or extent of the fyftem is, that, in the 
fthenic diathefis, receives the ftimulus of an over- abundance of 
blood ; and which, in the afthenic diathefis, is fubjetfed to the 
debilitating power of an under-proportion of the fame fluid ; may 
eafily be conceived from the well known fatf, that there is not a 
foft part in the whole fyftem, into which the infertion of the point 
of the fined needle will not draw blood ; confequently, the ftimu- 
lus arifing from an over-abundance of blood, as well as the debility 
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by diffufible ftimuli (/) and foups ; next, wc fhould 
gradually fubftitute folid food for foups j and laftly, to 
give the whole fyftem ftill more ftrength, it (hould be 
fortified by exercife, and the reft of the durable ftimu- 
li - y but the ufe of diffufible ftimuli fhould not be ex- 
tended beyond the period of confiderable debility (m). 

CCLXXIII. In 

arifing from too fmall a quantity, muft be the mod confiderable 
of all others. Every circumftance here concurs to render the one 
the greateft fthenic, and the other an equal afthenic, noxious 
power. If the force of every ftimulus, of every exciting power, 
be in proportion, firft, to the degree of it applied ; fecondly, to 
the fenfibility of the part on which it acts ; and, thirdly, to th« 
extent of that part ; it will be no wonder, that thefe two powers 
fhould prove the molt formidable of all others. Hence it is, that, 
in the curative part, bleeding is the moft powerful remedy of 
fthenic, and filling the veflels an equal one, of afthenic diathelis. 

(/) Which act by giving vigour to the whole fyftem, and more 
efpecially to the ftomach, with which they come into actual con- 
tact. Hence digellion, and the converfion of the matter taken 
in into good chyle and blood ; and hence, at laft, the fulnefs of 
the veflels firft indicated. The procefs of emptying the veflels in 
the cure of fthenic diathefis has the advantage of being the firft 
in order ; and hence it is that the cure of fthenic difeafes is more 
quickly effected than that of the afthenic, it being, over all nature, 
much more eafy to take away than replace. See and compare 
paragraph CXXVI. and CXXX. and fubjoined notes, and a little 
above, par. CCLXVI. 

(;«) The fole ufe, and a great one, of the diffufible ftimuli is, 
in great weaknefs, where they are only required, to fupport the 
fyftem, while it cannot be fupported by the ordinary durable 
ftimuli ; and, «fter the excitement is fo far reftored, that the or- 
dinary fupports are now fnfficient, to lay afide the extraordinary, 
the continuance of which would now be hurtful, and to manage 
the convalefcent, and reftored, ftate of health by the powers em- 
ployed in health. When the diffufible are continued longer, they 
are equally hurtful, and a caufe of difeafe, as they are ferviceable 
when difeafe requires their fupport ; analogous to wine, they 
bring about the fyftem in a weakened ftate to be fuftaincd by its 
natural and ordinary fupports ; but, analogous to it in another 
refpect, when the ftrength of the fyftem requires not their addi- 
tional ftimulus, they carry it up into indirect debility, and prove 
the caufe of difeafes and death. In one word, whatever has been 
&id againft the propriety of the ufe of exceffive, and ultimately 

exceffive 
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CCLXXIII. In a weak ftate both of the veifels and 
of the reft of the body, every coniiclerable motion of 
the body, and all other ftimuli, which quicken the 
motion of the blood, and bring on temporary indirect 
debility, Ihould be avoided. But in {lighter debility, 
fuch motion as does not prove fatiguing, but acts as an 
agreeable ftimulus, and refrelhes, mould be enjoined. 
During convalefcence, the patient mould be gradually 
brought back to his ufual plan of life ; nor mould it 
be forgotten, that, till this is done, health is not com- 
pletely reftored. 

CCLXXIV. The debility, which an under-propor- 
tion of fecreted fluids, or a degenerate, though plentiful 
ftate of them, produces in the excretory duds, is re- 
moveable by the ftimulant plan of cure (CCLXXIi.) 
not by antifeptics. 

CCLXXV. The remedy for that fort of ftimulus, 
which arifes from cither intenfe or conftant thinking, 
is either an abatement in the degree of thinking, or elie 
fuch an exertion of the intellect, as by exhaufting the 
excitability, fliall prove indirectly debilitating. This 
laft expedient, however, though it may be adapted to 
the ftate of predifpofition, is by no means fate, after 
the difeafe has once made its appearance, and especially 
if it be violent ; becaufe no benefit can refult from it, 
till a degree of excitement, that would probably prove 
injurious, has been railed by the ftimulus. 

CCLXXVI. In 

excefllve ftimulant powers, the former producing fthenic diathefis, 
and the latter indirect debility, all that applies, with propriety, for 
the difcontinuance of the ufe of diffufible ftimuli, when the dura- 
ble are now fufficient for the purpofes of the fyftem. And another 
argument that ftill remains againft the fuperfluous ufe of both the 
diffulibles and ftrong drink, when debility requires not their ufe, 
is, that, independent of death, or even difeafes, being their imme- 
diate confequence, predifpofition to difeafes mult ; confequently, 
as the fyftem muft at laft be worn by ftimuli, all the unneceflary, 
that is, all that do not contribute to that middle vigour, in which 
found health confifts, fhould be avoided. 
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CCLXXVI. In order to cure a flight fthcnic dia- 
thefis, fuch as occurs in predifpofition, and to prevent 
diieaie, habitual pafiion mould be avoided ; but the 
removal of actual difeafe requires the firft guft of 
pafiion to be prevented. Excefs of pafiion, upon ac- 
count of the intermediate danger of ftimulating too 
much, is by no means to be thought of, as the means 
of inducing indirect debility. 

CCLXXVII. Where debility depends upon excefs 
of mental exertion, or upon a languid ftate of the in- 
tellect, the excefs fhould be diminifhed, the languor 
removed, and an agreeable train of thinking promoted j 
without which latter, however much all the other 
Itimulant powers may have been employed, it may be 
depended upon, that perfect health, in every refpeft, 
will not be reftortd (n). 

CCLXXVIII. In 

(«) The flate of the intellectual function has a great influence 
upon that of excitement ; and, often, when all other flimuli have 
been applied in due proportion, the deficiency of that tingle ftimu- 
lus will point out a want in the proper meafure of excitement. 
There is not a finer ftimulus than the pleafurable feeling arifing 
from a happy train or flow of thinking ; hence the high delight 
that arifes from a flight of wit, or from a pleafantvein of humour; 
hence all the fine feelings of the belles lettres ; hence, in youth* 
the ardent keennefs to be acquainted with the learning, wifdom, 
and elegant productions of the ancients, as well as of tbofe, who 
have made a diftinguifhed figure in later times ; hence the enthu« j 
fiafm, fo natural to the human feelings, to out-ftrip others in every 
mental excellency : The arts, the fciences, every department of 
human knowledge, are all the effects of that intellectual pro- 
penfitr. How happy would it be for mankind were this noble 
itimulus duly cherifhed ! What benefits, which fociety is deprived 
of, would not accrue from a proper cultivation of it ! How fine 
was that feeling in Julius CaTar Scaliger, when he declared he 
would rather be the author of Horace's few ftanzas of Lydia and 
Telephus, than accept of the crown of Arragon ! What muft 
have been the delight of Pythagoras, when he found out the 
XLVIIth propofuion of the firft book of the mathematical ele- 
ments, commonly called Euclid's ? He jumped about in an ecftacy, 
crying out / have found it, and was fo much more fubftantial than 
fome of his few brother difcoverers, as to poffefs the means of 

offering 
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CCLXXVIII. In every degree of debility, fuch force 
of paflion, as produces indirect debility, muft be avoid- 
ed ; nor muft it be forgotten, that a very fmall degree 
of it is fufficient for this effect : we are not even to in- 
dulge agreeable pamons too freely (0). 

CCLXXIX. When there is a deficiency of paflion, 
as in fadnefs, grief, fear, terror, and defpai'r, which are 
only inferior degrees of gladnefs, confidence, and hope, 
and imply only a diminution of exciting pafftons ; the 

deficiency 

offering a facrifice of an hundred fat bullocks to the gods. See 
Obfervations on the PriEciples of the old Syftems of Phyfic,from 
page ix. to xv. of the Introduction. How delightful muft the 
feelings of Horace have been, in whofe works every ode is an 
effort of the raoft beautiful, and, frequently, of the mod fublime* 
conceptions of human genius ! What muft have been the fire and 
force of Milton's foul, in the defcription that he gives of the ap- 
pearance of the Son of God in his celeftial panoply, « his counte- 
nance too fevere to be beheld !" How towering that foul, how 
exalted that intellect, which the great marquis of Montrofe dif- 
played in a ftratagem, which converted into a glorious victory a 
blunder in one of his officers, that might have proved fatal to 
both his caufe and his glory. When it was whifpered to him, 
(landing in the centre of his army, that one of his wings was over- 
powered, he fhouts out to the commander in the other : " My 
Lord Aboyn, fhall you and I ftand here doing nothing, and 
M'Donald carry off all the honour of the day !" 
1 (0 ) See above, par. XLIII. and CXLI. Recollect the method 
prefcribed in the XLIII. paragraph of this work for preventing 
the fatal cataftrophe of the Roman woman, when her ion, whom 
flie had counted upon, for certain, in the number of the dead, wa?., 
contiary to every expectation, prefented to her in perfect health. 
The danger and fatality of her flaie was, that her excitability was 
too accumulated, with refpect to the ftimulus of exciting paffion, 
to bear fuch a ftrong impreffion as that which the prefence of her 
fon, in life and health, had made. She was in the Rate of a 
famiftied perfon, whofe accumulated excitability is overpowered 
by a fingle morfel of food, or of a perfon, who had been long 
affecled with thirft, where the fmalleft indulgence in drink may 
prove fatal ; or of a perfon, nearly flai r ccfl o death by cold, in 
whom a ralh approach to heat might induce the fame fatal effect ; 
411 which are precifely upon the fame footing, and equal inftar.ccs 
of an excitability too accumulated to bear any degree of ftirru'u •, 

I 2 
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deficiency muft be fupplied, and the exciting degree of 
pafiion recalled ; hope and aflurance muft be infufed, 
and the patient gradually carried up to the feelings of 
j oy . ri^in-V* '*JfJM 

38. For there is a fum total of paflion, which a£h in 
the fame manner as other ftimuli, that is, by ftimulat- 
ing either in excefs, or in due, or in deficient, propor- 
tion ; nay, like the reft, as often as any one is deficient* 
by accumulating the excitability, it makes the other 
ftimuli act more powerfully (XXXVII. and the note). 
Take, for inftances, the terror of an army before the 
trumpet founds for battle, and the courage with which 
they are afterwards infpired, by the confcioufnefs of their 
own bravery, the general's fpeech to animate them, or, 
perhaps, his commemoration of their former brave 
deeds. 

39. Exceflive voluptuoufnefs in the exercife of the 
fenfes, as well as difagreeable objects, mould equally be 
avoided in afthenic diathefis r in fthenic diathefis, they 
lhould be guarded againft on account of the agitation 
they produce. 

40. Nothing is better accommodated to the afthenic 
ftate, than a pure air ; which, either alone, or joined 
with exercife, muft, confequently, be of the greateft 
benefit to convalefcents. 

41. Since the matter of contagion, in fo far as it has 
any tendency to produce general difeafe, produces either 
fthenic (/>), or afthenic, diathefis and acts by an 
operation fimilar to that of the general noxious powers, 
general remedies ftiould be employed in the cure ; and 
debilitating ones oppofed to fthenic, ftimulant ones to 
afthenic diathefis. 

CCLXXX. Thefe powers, the fame in kind with 
thofe that produce the diathefes, but differing in de- 
gree 

(p) As in the fmall-pox and meafles. 
\q) As the contagious typhus, the gangrenous fore throat, 
dyfentery, and the plague. 
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gree and in that refpeft diametrically oppofite, remove 
the diathefes feldomer, and lefs fuccefsfully, when finale • 
oftener, and more effedually, when feveral co-operate' 
but, beft of all, when taken together, efpecially if there 
is occafion for a great curative effecT:. 



end of Vol. i. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Comparifon of the different parts of the Jlhenicplan of cure 
with each other — Comparative efficacy of antiflhenic 
remedies — Of bleeding — Of cold — Of vomiting, purg- 
ing, and fweating — Spare diet — Refi — Conjunction of 
remedies — No remedies adapted to fymptoms — Indirecl 
debility to be obviated. 

CCLXXXI ^enic diathefis, bleeding is 

\_ the moft powerful of all remedies ; 
ecaufe it completely carries off a ftimulus, fo much 
ore powerful than any other, as it is direcTtly applied 
o a greater extent of the fyftem : confequently, as 
"ten as the diathefis is very high, bleeding mould be 
ree4y ufed ; but never rilked during predifpofition ; 
and fparingly, or not at all ventured upon in difeafes of 
mild nature j in thefe other remedies mould be prc- 
rred {a). 

CCLXXXII. The 

(a) See above, par. CCLXIX. With the exception of perip- 
neumony, phrenitis, and violent and mifsnanaged cafes, of the 
fmall-pox and meafles, and rheu/natifm ; in the laft in their mild 
ftate, as well as all the other fthenic cafes, the lancet lhould never 
be unflieathed. That is to fay, in feven cafes out of ten even of 
the fthenic difeafe*, which are the only ones that either require or 
bear any degree of it, the practice muft be laid afide, and never 
thought of in any afthenic affeclions whatever. Conjequently, the 
cafes, where it is in any degree allowable, are exceedingly few. 
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CCLXXXII. The next place to bleeding, when heat 
and other ftimuli are guarded againft, is claimed by 
cold. Heat is always hurtful, but ftill more after the 
application of cold ; it is moll hurtful, when it is com- 
bined with other excemvely ftimulant powers. Cold 
is always of fervice, in proportion to its degree ; pro- 
vided foreign ftimuli, blended with it, and overcoming 
its debilitating effect, be cautioufly fhunned. 

CCLXXXIII. The third place in rank belongs to 
vomiting, purging, and fweating. Thefe evacuations 
have a powerful effect, in removing fthenic diathefis, and 
therefore they, with great advantage, fupercede the 
oftener imaginary than real neceffity tor profufe bleed- 
ing. They are frequently alone fufEcient to reftore 
the healthy ftate. 

CCLXXXIV. When thefe remedies are employed, 
thole articles of diet, the ftimulant operation of which 
prevents the benefits to be received from them, fhould 
be fparingly uied, in exact proportion to the degree of 
the diathefis. This precaution alone is adequate to the 
removal of predifpofltion, and often to that of difeafes, 
Specially thofe that depend upon a fmall diathefis. 

CCLXXXV. With all thefe remedies we -muft con- 
join reft, when the dileafed ftate has taken place, and 
moderation in motion muft be obferved during the 
period of predifpofltion (b). 

CCLXXXV1. The practice of the common run of 
phyficians is very bad, in trufting too much to any one 
of the remedies that have been mentioned, and over- 
looking all the reft, or enjoining them careletsly. We 
are not to depend upon bleeding alone, even in perip- 
neumony itfelf ; but employ all the reft either in con- 
couife or fucceffion. CCLXXXVII. The 

(b) So confiderable a ftimulus is exercife, that, in Inch a degree 
of fthenic diathefis, as that, which forms only predifpofltion to 
the difeafes depending on it, exercife may of itfelf be fufficient to 
effecl: the converfion of the predifpofltion into the actual difeafed 
ftate. Often has the higheft of thefe difeafes, and even peripneu- 
mony itfelf, been brought on by violent exertion in exercife. 
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CCLXXXVII. The diflurbed functions, or thofe 
that are impaired (fee above, par. CXLVII. CLI. 
CLXXII.) but not by a debilitating caufe, admit of 
the general plan of cure, and no other. 
■ CCLXXXVIIL The fymptoms of debility, which 
aril® in the progrefs of the difeafe from the violence of 
the fthenic diathefis, and threaten death from indirect 
debility, ought to be prevented by an early application 
of the remedies. 

CCLXXXIX. The fame early attention ferves to 
prevent fuppuration, effufion, and gangrene, which 
arife from ultimately exceffive excitement, paffing into 
indirect; debility. 

42. Iffth enic diathefis fhould happen to be conjoin- 
ed with a local difeafe, the former, to prevent it from 
aggravating the latter, mould be removed by its own 
refpeftive remedies. 



CHAP. X. 

Comparijon of the different parts of the afthenic plan of 
cure with one another — Reproduction of a due quantity 
of blood — Management of flimuli — Heat — Diffufible 
ft imuli — Diet — Opium — PVme — Spirits — Exercife — 
Management of the mind. 

CCXC. IN afthenic diathefis, and the difeafes de- 
pending upon it, to reproduce the proper quantity of 
blood is the moft powerful remedy, when we, at Jaft, 
have accefs to it, as it is the only means of reftoring a 
Itimulusof fo much the more power and efficacy as its 
direct application is made to fo great an extent of the 
fyftem [a). For which reafon, as, in every degree of 

debility, 

(a) Compare this with par. CCLXXXI. above, and with all 
the paragraphs from CXXXI. to CXXXVI. 
K 2. 
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debility, the quantity of food (from which alone blood 
is made, that is taken and digefted, is always in an in- 
verfe proportion to the degree of debility, or in a direct 
proportion to the degree of excitement, as much, in 
luch a form, as can be taken and digefted, mould im- 
mediately, and without lofs of time, be admmiftered ; 
on which account, if the debility be moderate, folid 
animal food, fparingly at a time, but often repeated, is 
proper and fuitable. When the debility is greater, and 
folid animal food can neither be taken, nor, if taken, 
digefted, flefh broth, as rich as poffible, and as free 
from fatty matter, fhould be carefully adminiftered. 
With a view to excite the ftomach, and render it more 
fit for receiving and digefting this kind of food ; the 
difTufible ftimuli, fuch as different kinds of wine, and, 
more particularly, ftill, opiates and other remedies of 
limilar efficacy, ought to be conftantly employed ; 
fparingly at firft, and afterwards more fully, if the de- 
bility be direct : after which, the ufe- of the diffufrble 
mould be gradually laid afide,and, in the fame gradual 
way, recourfe be had to a larger and larger ufe of the 
more durable and natural ftimuli. In cafe of indirect 
debility, we fhould alfo gradually defcend from the 
higheft to the loweft ftimulus, as has been mentioned 
formerly, and, in an inverfe manner, go on from the 
fmalleft force of durable ftimulus to the greateft. 
Laftly, in that moderate debility, which conftitutes the 
predifpofition to afthenic difeafes, it muft always be 
kept in mind, that abundance of blood is the greateft 
fupport of health {b) y and that we are not to give way 
to a weakened appetite (c). 

CCXCI. To 

(b) How widely different is this maxim from any that have 
hitherto ever been received in the profeffion of phyfic ; in which 
flying to the ufe of the lancet, was the firft thought that arofe in 
the miad, with refpeft to the idea of cure of every difeafe ; and 
bleeding and evacuations) through the courfe of each difeafe, the 
only remedies ! 

(c) This is equally the reverfe of the general practice of inani- 
tion in almoft every difeafe, without a tingle exception. 
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CCXCI. To the vital fluid, and thefe feveral means 
of increafing its quantity, t lie next remedy in the cure 
of afthenic diathefis is heat ; as being the power by 
which animals and vegetables are brought forth into 
exiftence, are nourilhed, and acquire vigour, and after- 
wards, through the feveral ftages of their decline, are 
upheld, till their excitement is all extinguifhed (d). 
By heat, underftand that point of external temperature, 
which intervenes as a mean betwixt cold, as it is called, 
and high heat, ardor ; under which our fenfe of tem- 
perature is agreeable and plealant ; under which the 
body is neither indirectly weakened by that relaxation 
which produces fweat, nor direcTtly by that torpor or 
benumbed flate which cold begets ; under which the 
functions of the whole body are excited, called forth, 
and, as it were, cherifhed in the fun beams ; without 
which all other ftimuli are of no effect (e), 

CCXCII. Such a temperature as this is fuited to 
every ftate of the body, but ft HI more to different ftates 
of debility ; becaufe, in the latter cafe, as the excite- 
ment is deficient from other fources, there is fo much 
more occafion for this ftimulus, which is much eafier 
come at than many others, to fupply the deficiency. 
Hence, both in other difeafes of great and direct de- 
bility, and particularly in fevers, heat is found to be of 
the greateft fervice, and above all in fuch febrile com- 
plaints as cold has had any (hare in producing (/). In 
thefe difeafes cold muft be mod carefully avoided, as 
it is always of a directly debilitating operation, and 
never of fervice but in fthenic difeafes, and thofe that 

are 

Id) Compare this with par. CXII. and CCLIV. and CCLX. 

\c) It is plain, that though all the other powers fhould be in 
full adion upon our bodies, and that with the effecT: of keeping 
up in them a due degree of excitement over all ; yet plunging 
any perfon naked into a denle medium, fuppofe that of water, in 
a degree of cold at or under the freezing point, will moll certain 
ly, in an inftant, put an end to life. 

(/) See again par. CCLX. 
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are in progrefs to indirect debility (g). We muft be 
equally on our guard, in every degree of afthenic dia- 
thefis, againft exceflive heat, which is equally debilitat- 
ing with cold, and equally productive of atony, laxity, 
and gangrene of the veflels, as well as ftagnation ancj 
corruption of the fluids in cbnfequence of the inactive 
ftate of the veflels (4). 

CCXCIII. As refilling the veflels is the beft remedy, 
becaufe its direct ftimulus is applied over fuch an extent 
of the iyftem ; heat, which is immediately applied to 
the whole furface of the body, and directly affects the 
body to that extent, muft be next in virtue to it. 

CCXCIV. Since vomiting, purging (/*), and fweat- 
jng {k) y are fo powerful in debilitating, as to claim the 
third place of rank in the fthenic cure ; they muft, for 
that reafon, by the fame debilitating operation, be 
equally hurtful in afthenic diathefis, and the ftimuli 
that ftop their operation ; and, confequently, both the 
other ftimuli, and particularly the difiufible ones, equal- 
ly ferviceable. 

CCXC V. In reviewing the lift of ftimuli, that anfwer 
this purpofe, we muft begin with the treatment of the 
fighter loi's of fluids that occurs in this fet of dilealcs^ 
and proceed to the more violent afleclions. 

In a flight loofenefs of belly, fuch as happens in pre-. - 
difpofition to afthenic difeafes, or in the flighter degree* 
of the latter j it will commonly be fufficient to abftain 
from vegetable food, and from weak, watery fluids, or 

fuch 

(g) The operation of cold has been fo widely miftaken by all 
phyficians, that it comes to be of the greateft confequence to un- 
derhand the feveral proportions dated in this work with regard 
to it. For that purpo r e confult par. XXXVII. and the note upon 
it marked 8. as well as par. CCLX. and all that has been faid 
upon the fubjects of either heat or cold in Chap. I. of the fecond 
Part, from CXI I. to CXXIII. as alfo par. CXX. 

(h) With this propoiition compare par. CXV. CXVII. and 

cxyin. 

(/) See par. CCLXXXIII. 

(i) See pr.CCLV. 
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fuch as are apt to ferment in the firft paffages, as the 
ieveral liquors made from barley, called beers j to ufe 
animal food, as well feafoned and as rich as Doffible° 
matter ; to drink pure wine, or 
ipint, in different degrees of ftrength ; and to take 
fuch exercile as is gentle in degree, and often repeat- 
ed (/). r 

CCXCVI. When the belly is ftiil loofer, and more- 
over affeded with gripes and pains, as in violent diarr- 
hoea, and in dyfente.y, in uhicb the loofe ftools arc 
accompanied with vomiting or when, without thefe 
troublelome fymptoms affe&irig the belly, diftrefling 
vomiting is an urgent fymptocn j or, when the vomit- 
ing is conjoined with a moifture upon the furface, or 
macerating lweat ; or when fweat is the only urgent 
rfymptom, and as fuch waftes the ftrength, exhaufts the 
My, and d'ffipates the fluids : in all thele cales, we 
bud have immediate recoune to the moft diffufiblq 
ftimuli, and check fuch an imooyeriiijment of the 
fy ftem. 

CCXCVII. In this cafe, the ufe of ftimuli will be fo 
much the more ncceflary, as other fymptoms ufuaUy 
accompany thefe incieafed excretions. Their great 
efficacy, and ftimulaut power, are proved by their finau- 
lar virtue in removing thefe and other fymptoms°in 
fevers and the other moft violent afthenic difeafes, nay, 
in the article of death itfelf, from ultimate debility. 

CCXCVI1I. Accordingly, in ipafms and convulfions 
in the internal or external parts (w), in difcharges of 
blood («), in the raging delirium of fevers and other 
very violent difeafes (0), in afthenic inflammation (p) ; 

when 

(/) See and compare, for the more clear underftandin°- of this 
paragraph, the CCLXVI. CCLXVIII. CCLXXIII. 
(») See par. CXCV. and CXCVI. 

(«) See par. CXXXIV. 22. 25. and CCXXXTI. and thefu.b- 
joined notes. 

0) See par. CXCVIII. CC. CCL 
/) See par. CCIV. to CCXII. 
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when thofe ftimuli, which have a more permanent in- 
fluence, fail, the virtue of the diffufible ftimulants, the 
principal of which is opium, is eminent. 

CCXCIX. As therefore, the energy of its ftimulant 
virtue ferves to check diarrhoea, and vomiting, or even 
fwcating, when thefe fymptoms are gentle, and depend 
upon a lels violent caufe ; fo that degree of its power, 
which is fitted to check thefe affections in the greateft 
height of their violence, and to re-eftablifh the ftate of 
health, is by far the mod confiderable of all the powers, 
which are ever applied to the human body ; as may 
be deduced from this, that when the action of all the 
other powers by which life is fupported, is of no effeft, 
it turns afide the inftant ftroke of death. 

CCC. The weakeft of the diffufible ftimuli (?) are 
the white wines, except madeira, canary, good fherry ; 
and the red wines, except port j and fpirits procured 
by diftillation, fo diluted, as to equal the ftrength of 
the wines, or exceed it a little. Still higher than thefe 
are fpirits taken pure, and higher ftill, thofe that have 
undergone many rectifications. The ftrength is in 
proportion to the quantity of water expelled, and of 
alcohol retained. 

CCCI. A higher place in the fcale is claimed by 
mufk, volatile alkali, camphor (though with the laft 
our experiments are not yet fo complete, as to afcertain 
its force exactly ) : next comes sether, and r laft of all, 
opium. Unlefs, however, as they fometimes do, they 
have loft their effect by a continuance of application, 
and are, therefore, fubftituted in place of each other, 
for the fake of a renewal of the operation of each ; and 
hence we take them all round, for the fake of repelling 
extreme debility. The preparations of opium, in every 
refpect, are fufflcient for moft purpofes of high ftimu- 
lation. 

CCCII. Together with thefe remedies, regard muft 
be had to the articles of diet. And, as in great debili- 

*\ .XVXX'.V»V«3 : SH ty, 
{q) See above, par. CXXVI. 15. 16. 17. 18. 
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ty, and the difeafes depending upon it, of the only 
fuitable matter, that is, meat, nothing folid can be 
taken ; the matter to be ufed muft be fluid, but ftrong. 
Along with the diffufible ftimuli, jellies and animal 
foups fhould be given, fparingly at a time, but repeat- 
edly, in proportion to the degree of debility. After 
that, when, chiefly by mean9 of the diffufive ftimuli, 
the ftrength is in part reftored ; at firft folid meat 
mould be likewife taken in fparing quantities, but 
often repeated ; then more plentifully, and at longer 
intervals. In which progrefs the patient mould gradu- 
ally recede from the ufe of the dirlufible flimuli. 

CCCIII. When the diffufible ftirnuli are altogether 
laid afide, and the eonvalefcent is given up to his ufual 
diet, and his ufual courfe of life, and to that manage- 
ment, which perfonsin health commonly obferve, (onlv 
that more care is taken, than in perfect health, to avoid 
any thing that might prove hurtful) ; then it is, that 
every attempt of the phyfician mould be directed to 
the confideration of the ftrength of his patient, as re- 
turning, but not yet quite eftablilhed (>). In his 
movements he mould firft ufe geftatiorr, and then gentle 
but frequent exercife, and the latter mould always end 
in fome, but not an high, degree of fatigue. Hisileep 
mould neither be too long, nor too Ihort, left, the former 
produce direct, the latter indirect debility (s) : the moft 
nourilhing food fhould be taken, but not in too large a 
quantity,, left the excitability of the ftomach be worn 
off, without the attainment of a due degree of vigour; 
but food fhould be frequently taken, rn order to reduce 
the excitability gradually to its half wafted ftate (/), im 
which alone it is capable of giving due vigour ; that 
degree of heat, which ftimulates, fhould be employed 
(kj, and both excefs of heat, as well as cold, as they 

are 

(r) See above, par. CV. and CIX. 
(j) See par. CCXLIL and the following. 
(0 See par. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. 
(«) See par. CXII. 
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are equally debilitating, mould be avoided ; the patient 
mould breathe pure air, and avoid impure j he fhould 
keep his mind in gentle action, obferve moderation in 
his paffions, and court agreeable objects of*fenfe ; he 
fhould have no companions around him, but agreeable 
ones, and be frequently at gay entertainments ; he 
mould travel through a plealant country, and be 
moderate in the indulgence of love. Neither is the 
management of the fenfes, and the prevention of the 
return of contagious matter," to be neglected* 



CHAP. XI. 

How the remedies JJwuld be varied — Principle on which 
they jhould be combined — Bleeding debilitates the vejjels 
chiefly — Purging, the bowels — Vomiting, the Jlomach — 
Cold, not alternating with heat, the Jkin — How all thefe 
powers are to be direcled to the equable reduSlwn of ex- 
citement — and the oppofite powers to an equable increaft 
of excitement, in ajlhenic difeafes. 

CCCIV. AS the noxious powers, that produce pre* 
difpohtion to difeafes or difeafes themfelves, act fom* 
on one part, fome on another with fomewhat more 
force than on any other equal part ; and as this part is 
commonly that to which they are directly applied [a), 
fo the powers, which are employed as remedies, in 
order that their general effect may reach the whole body 
with the more certainty, mould be, in the fame manner, 
differently applied to different parts. 

CCCV. The cure of any fthenic difeafe whatever, is 
improperly entrufted to bleeding alone, though that is 
one of the mod powerful of the debilitating remedies. 
The reafon is, that, though the-exettafetiit^Ss fufficient- 
ly reduced by that remedy in the greater blood -veffels, 

• ' perhaps 

(a) Par. XLIX. 
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perhaps too much, yet in the extremities of thefe, as 
well as in the reft of the body, it is not fufriciently re- 
duced (b). Nor is the alternation of bleeding with 
purging a perfect mode of cure becaufe, though the 
excefftve excitement be fumciently, and more than fuf- 
riciently, removed in the greater blood-velTels, and in 
the innumerable fmall arteries, whether exhalant or 
mucous, which difcharge their fluid into the inteftines ; 
yet, neither on the perfpiratory terminations of the 
arteries, nor on the reft of the body, is an equal debili- 
tating energy exerted : the fmall veiTels, for inftance, 
which open into the ftomach, are not fufriciently reliev- 
ed of their diftending load , and therefore ftimulating 
load, the ftimulus in any veftel being the quantity of 
its fluid. And although vomiting (r), which has been 
improperly neglected in the treatment of fthenic dif- 
eafes, and ftill more improperly employed in every one 
of the afthenic, fhould be conjoined with the two 
remedies juft mentioned, even this would not be enough 
to produce an equally diminifhed excitement j as ihere 
would ftill remain in the perfpiratory veffels, the fame 
flate of excitement, as alio in the reft of the body, that 
is not vafcular. In violent fthenic difeafes, therefore, 
after diminiihing the diathefis, and in the flighter from 
the beginning of the difeafe, the addition of the opera- 
tion 

(b) The adtion of every exciting power, whether falutary or 
hurtful, or curative, always extends over the whole body, the 
whole feat of excitability, but ftill with the inequality mentioned 
in the fourth chapter of part the firft. This is the bafis of the 
diftinclion with refpeft co the prefenc fubjedt : which is, that, as 
every power acTs moll effe&ually on the part where its action is 
immediately exerted, it is better to truft to a number, every one 
of which pofTefTes that advantage, than rely on any one, however 
powerful otherwife ; as by that means, whatever be the indica- 
tion, whether it be to increafe or diminifh excitement, the effect 
will be more equally produced over all in confequence of there 
being a number of parts that have had a ftrong a&ion exerted 
upon them. 

(e) See par. CCLXIX. 
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tion of (weating to the evacuations that have been 
fpoken of, will produce a more equal diminution of 
excitement, and a more perfect folution of the difcafe. 
For by means of this evacuation, not only from the 
larger 'olood-vetfels, in the interior parts of the body, 
but from an infinity of outlets both of the external, and 
internal furface of the body, an immenfe quantity of 
fluids, every where diftending, and, thereby, producing 
a very great fum of excitement, is withdrawn. Nor is 
this all. For, fince in flight fthenic affections, the 
patient can take much nourifhing food, and in them 
all, too much ; the confequence muft be, that, how- 
ever the quantity of blood and other fluids has been 
diminifhed, if food, which is the only power that can 
produce blood, continues to be taken, all the veffels, 
in proportion to the quantity that has been taken, will 
again go on to be filled, and to be fired with the ft^fcel 
of exceflive excitement. To prevent this inconveni- 
ence,, and to diminilh excitement, with ftill greater 
equality over the fyftem ; abftinence, or a certain al- 
lowance of vegetable matter in a fluid form, and watery 
drink, will have a very great effect. Nor is this fuf- 
ficient. For, if, after taking all the precautions and 
fecurities that have been recommended, the degree of 
heat, that proves hurtful from its ftimulus, be allowed 
to approach the external furface of the body ; it will 
produce another inequality of excitement, however 
much it may have been properly and equally diminifh- 
ed by the other means of cure. Wherefore, as the 
fthenic diathefis depends fo much upon the ftimulus of 
heat, directly affecting the fkin [d) t and is, on that ac- 
count, prevalent in the fkin in preference to other parts ; 
to make fure of rendering the diminution of excitement 
as equal as pofiible, the debilitating effect of cold fliould 
be oppofed to the high degree of excitement, which the 
heat has produced. When, at laft, all the directions, 
which have been thus fully pointed out, have been 

executed, 

{d) See par. CXIII. 
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executed, ftill, to re-produce the equality of excitement, 
fuited to good health ; it remains, that we be on our 
guard againft the ftimuii that arife from the intellectual 
functions and paffions. For, as they have great effeft 
in producing fthenic diathefis (e), fo the prevention of 
them, mult be equally effectual in removing that dia- 
thefis, and in re-producing that equality of excitement, 
upon which health depends (/). 

CCCVI. If the cure of fthenic difeafes hitherto has 
confided in bleeding, purging, and in the ufe of refrige- 
ration in a few cafes 5 and, if the other objects, which 
have now been fo fully explained, have either been 
totally neglected, or mentioned in a flight way, by the 
by, and as if of no confequence, and, in the treatment 
prefcribed in thefe cafes, not reduced to any principle ; 
it will eafily appear, from what has been faid above and 
in other parts of this work, how much the knowledge 
of thefe difeafes has been improved, both in the practi- 
cal and reafoning part : and it will now, at laft, be 
found a certain and eftablifhed fad, that both the 
nature and true theory of fthenic difeafes, as well as the 
method of treatment, considered either as an art and 
imitative, or as rational and fcientific, has been dif- 
covered and demonftrated. 

CCCVII. As the debilitating or antifthenic (g) 
remedies are the fame with the afthenic noxious powers 
{//) ; fo the afthenic remedies (i) are alfo the fame as the 
fthenic noxious powers. 

43. And 

(e) See par. CXXXVIII. CXL. 

(/) As the molt healthy ftate of man is occasioned not by the 
operation of any one, or of a few exciting powers, but by the 
united operation of them all ; fo neither is its re eft^ blifhment to 
be effected, but by the fame united operation of all the remedies, 
the laft of which come to be the ordinary means of the fupport of 
the healthy flate. 

(g) See par. XC. 

(/;) See par. CCC1V. to CCCVII. the prefent one, 
(/) See par. XCI. 
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43. And as the remedies of afthenic diathefis, to 
whatever part they are applied, alfo ftimulate that part 
more than any other ; fome of them one, others another 
part, and increafe the excitement - 3 

CCCVIII. So, in afthenic difeafes, if we want to 
roufe the excitement with more equality, and reftore 
the loft ftrength, we muft not depend upon the moft 
diffufible ftimuli a>ne (k). For, while they indeed in- 
creafe excitement over the whole body, at the fame 
time, they produce this effect, in the ftomach with 
greater force than anywhere elfc. Hence, even from 
the beginning of the cure, when hardly any food can 
be taken, and other durable and more natural ftimuli (/) 
are molt imperfectly applied ; yet, together with the 
diffufible ftimuli, foups [m) mould be given, and as 
much hafte as poffible fhould' be made to bring the 
patient to take folid meat, while care, at the fame time, 
ihould be taken to apply a proper degree of heat. For, 
by this method, we moft effectually fecure both the 
internal and external furface. Nay, in the fame way, 
•we remove that inanition of the veflels which takes 
place in afthenic difeafes in an exact proportion to their 
degree. For, though in cafe of that abundance of 
blood, which is the moft powerful means of bringing 
on fthenic difeafes, there is an opportunity of making 
a quick cure by the immediate taking away of blood ; 
it is only by infenfible, gradual, imperceptible, and un- 
perceived fucceffive ftcps, that we can obviate that 
penury of blood, which is the moft noxious power in 
afthenic difeafes, and replenilh the veffels. 

CCCIX. After this management of both fui faces of 
the body, and this partial filling of the veffels ; ftill 
the excitement is not equally enough increafed. To 
promote this effect, fome very diffufible ftimulus, fup- 

pofe 

(k) See par. CCCI. 

(/) As that of pure air, exercife, the ftimulus of the motion of 
the blood and other fluids in their refpeftive veffels. 
■(w) See par. CCCII. 
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pofe any preparation of opium, fhould at the fame time 
be admimftered, and the little animal food, or meat, 
that there is any appetite for, and that can be digefted, 
fhould be added. T he method of giving food is evi- 
dent from the late explanation about foups (fee par. 
CCCVIU.) But, the ufe of the more durable, and lets 
diffufible, ftimulus depends on this, " that when the 
excitability is worn out by any one ftimulus, any new 
itimums finds excitability, and draws it forth," and 
thereby produces a further variation of the effect. 

CCCX. Hitherto, for want of the action of thofe 
mufcles, which, from their fuuation on the furface of 
the body, propel the blood along the veins towards the 
heart, as well as from the inanition of the veffels, the 
excitement has remained too languid over that whole 
tract. Therefore, after the ftrength has been fo far re- 
cruited, that rich food can be taken, the body may be 
moved, firft by external means, and then by its own 
organs, of which the former is called geftation, the latter 
exercife, and alfo refrefhed by air j when all this has 
been accomplifhed, the excitement will rife in feveral 
points, and become more equal upon the whole. 

CCCXL The laft ftimuli, which, along with thofe 
already mentioned, have a natural tendency to produce 
an equalization of excitement over the whole fyftem, 
arife from the action of the mind, the energy of paflion 
J. or emotion, and a ftili greater purity of air, than is 
attainable by perfons fhut up in a room («). To this 
ftate of convalefcence, the fame management, which 
was formerly directed during the decline of fthenic 
dKeafes, perfectly applies [o). 

CCCXII. This 

(«) See and compare with thefe laft mentioned ftimuli the 
following paragraphs CCLXXV. CCLXXVIII. CCLXXIX. 38. 

(0) The convalefcent ftate from either of the two general 
forms of difeafes, or from local ones the effect of which had 
drawn the whole fyftem into confent, is much the fame ; being a 
ftate of fome remaining debility in all ; in the fthenic from the 

excitement 
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CCCXII. This ftimulant plan of cure, in all its 
parts, is new, whether the reafoning part, or the merely 
practical, be regarded ; and, whether the caufe and 
the exciting noxious powers, or the indication of cure 
and the remedies, be considered. May it not, there- 
fore, be put as a queftion, whether the whole doctrine, 
which has here been delivered, has not, at laft, brought 
forward clear proof, that the art of medicine, hitherto 
conje&ural { p), ineanfiftent with itfelf, and altogether 
incoherent, is now reduced to an exad fcience, proved 

"not 

excitement either going too low, by the remedies being pulhed to 
fome excefs, or not equally diffufed over all the parts in confe- 
quente of the natural fupports only beginning to be brought fully 
into play ; in the afthenic from the perfect point of health being 
not quke gained, either from the ftimulant remedies not having 
been carried exactly up to 40, or from fome of them having been 
carried further than the wafted excitability could receive them 
with invigorating effect, and thereby an inequality left upon the 
whoie. The convalefcence, from the general effedts upon the 
conftitution fometimes arifing from local difeafes, is to be ex- 
plained upon the principles laid down, with refpect to the two 
other cafes of convalefcence. 

( />) Celfus fays, ars noftra conjecturalis eft. And every man 
of ienfe, whether of the profeffion, or out of it, has held the fame 
Teniimeins ef it. Nothing is mote glaring than the contradictions 
in medical writings and reafoning of every kind, nothing ever 
could be more incoherent. If a piece of knowledge, that fets out' 
with a fixed principle, which applies to all the parts of the detail, 
while they reflect on it, both illuftration and confirmation, be 
entitled to be confidered as a fcience, the reader is defired to con- 
sider, how far that criterion will apply to this doctrine. The 
pedantry of mathematicians has contributed as much to bring 
that fcience into difgrace, as any other circum (lance, particularly 
in allowing no fort of probation, but that which is made out by 
lines and diagrams ; while, except the elements of that fcience, 
every application of that department of knowledge has led to as 
many falfe conclufions as any other. If they will not allow the 
proof, that arifes from our feelings, compared with thofe of all 
men, whofe organs of fenie are not deranged, what will they make 
of their own axioms ? They muft admit of other probation ; 
while human reafon holds its reign, truth and falftiood will be dif- 
criminated, without regard to fuch empty and ufelefs prcpoiTeffions. 
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not by mathematical principles, which is only one kind 
of evidence, but by phyfical ones, and eftablilhed by 
the certain teftimony of our fenfes, nay, and by the 
very axioms of the mathematical elements ? 



CHAP. XII. 

As the ablion of all the ether pozvers, that acl upon living 
bodies, is the fame, that of the remedies is alfo the 
fame. 

CCCXIII. IT is certain and indubitable that the 
exciting powers have one common effect. They pro- 
duce the phenomena peculiar to life — perception, 
motion, intellectual operation, and thinking. For 
what elfe, I afk, but to excite and fuftain thefe com- 
mon animal functions, is the effect of heat, of food, 
feafoned or unfeafoned, of the blood, of the colourltfs 
fluids fecreted from the blood, and of the air, among 
external bodies ? — Among the functions themfelvcs, 
have not mufcular contraction, thought, the pafiiens., 
and fenfation, the fame effect r — Novv fince it is an 
univerfal law of nature that the fame caufe produces 
the fame effect, it is evident that the mode of operation 
of the feveral powers above enumerated mud be the 
fame (a). Moreover, as their operation confifts folely 
in ftimulating (b\ and as ftimuli, therefore, produce at! 
the phenomena of life — health, difeafe, and the Utfer- 
mediate degrees of predi fixation (c) ; it muft be *ac 3 - 
mitted, that the operation of the remedies, both in 
fthenic and afthenic difeafes, is the fame. For, if there 
is no difference betwixt health and fthenic dileafe, ex- 
cept an excefs of excitement in the latter, and none 

betwixt 

(a) See par- XX. with the annexed note. 

(b) See XIX. and XXII. 
i (<r) See XXIII. 
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betwixt health and afthenic difeafes, but deficient ex- 
citement in thefe laft, what eile can the operation of 
the remedies, in removing flhenic difeafes, be, but to 
diminifh, and of thofe that remove the afthenic, but to 
increafe the excitement (d) ? 

CCCXHI. Whatever thing produces the fame effect 
as another, or feveral other things, muft be the fame 
thing as each of them, each of them the fame thing as 
it, and every individual of the whole fet the fame 
thing as every other individual. 

44. In fthenic difeafes, bleeding (<?), vomiting, and 
purging (y"), fweating, abfiinence (g) y reft of body and 
mind (//), tranquility with refpeft to paffion, all reftore 
health by nothing elfe but a diminution of excitement. 

CCCXIV. In afthenic difeafes, the adminiftration 
firft of diffufible ftimulants, for the purpofes of gradual- 
ly bringing back the appetite for the greateft remedy, 
food, as weil as of keeping the food upon the ftomach, 
and of affifting in the digtftion of it (/), then the appli- 
cation of heat (.£), then the ufe of the lefs diffufible and 
more durable ilimulants, as animal food without and 
with feafoning, wine, geflation, gentle exercife (/), 
moderate ileep, pure air, exertion of mind, exertion in 
paiTion and emotion, an agreeable exercife of the fenfes, 
all thefe reproduce health, by no other operation, but 
that only of incrcafing excitement. 

CHAP* 

(4) SeeLXXXVIII. 

(c) See CCLXXX1. 

(/) See CCLXXXIII. 

(g) SeeCCLXXXIV. 

\h) See CCLXXXV. 

(0 See CCXCIV. to CCCII. 

(k) See CCCII. 

(/) See CCCII. to CCCIIL 
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CHAP. XIII. 

That all the powers, which fupport any fort of life, are 
the fame, or the fundamental principle of agriculture. 

CCCXV. AGAIN, are not the powers, which pro- 
duce perfect health, the fame as thofe, which, by excefs 
of operation, produce fthenic difeafes ; by deficiency 
of operation, afihenic ; as well as the predifpofitions to 
both ; are they not the fame, I fay, without any varia- 
tion but of degree (a) ? 

CCCXVI. Further, as we learn from the whole 
dodlrine delivered above, the noxious exciting powers, 
which produce fthenic difeafes, are the remedies of 
afthenic ; and thofe which produce afthenic, are the 
remedies of the fthenic {b), 

CCCXVII. All the powers, therefore, that fupport 
any ftate of life, are the fame in kind, only varying in 
degree ; and the propofition is true, of every fort of 
life, to its full extent over the animal creation. 

Such is the life of animals (c). Concerning which all 
that has been faid, applies to the life of vegetables. 

CCCXVIII. Accordingly, as animals* in every ftate 
of life, have their exciting powers (d) ; in predifpofitions 
and difeafes their noxious exciting powers (e) ; in the 
cure of both their indications, and remedies adapted to 
each (/} ; all this, in every refpedt, is precifely the fame 
in plants. 

CCCXIX. The powers that fupport plants in every 
(late of life, are heat, air, moifture, light, fome motion, 
and their internal juices. CCCXX The 

(a) See XXIII. LXXIII. 

(b) See LXXXIX. XC XCI. XCIII. XCIV. 

(c) See from X. to XIII. inclufive. 

(Y) See LXII. LXVII. LXVUL LXIX. LXXIII. CXII. to 
an CXLVII. 

(e) See the fame. 

</) See LXXXVHI. LXXXIX. XC. XCI. 
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CCCXX. The actions of plants alfo are produced 
by ftimulus (g) ; by means of which, the phenomena 
peculiar to this ibrt of life, perception, fome motion, 
and verdure, are excited : and the caufe of this {late is 
excitement, an effect in common to all exciting 
powers (h). 

CCCXXI. Nay, in this cafe too the exciting powers, 
when applied in due proportion, produce health ; but 
their too great or too fparing action occafions difeafes, 
«r predifpofition to difeafes j of which one fet depends 
on an excefs, another upon a deficiency of ftimulus. 
Accordingly, excefs or fcantinsfs of moifture, exceffivc 
heat or cold, equally lead to difeafe and death, indi- 
rectly or directly. And, as the rays of the fun or dark- 
nefs, when their operation is either too great, or too 
long continued, prove debilitating, the former indirect- 
ly, the latter directly j fo the alternate fucceflion of 
night to day, of darknefs to night, feems to be the ef- 
fect of an intention in nature, to prevent too great an 
effulgence of the light of day, or too long a continuance 
of it, from ftimulating either in excefs or in ultimate 
excefs, and thereby inducing fbhenic difeafes, or thofe 
of indirect debility ; and an excefs, or long continuance 
of darknefs from producing direct debility, and the 
difeafes peculiar to it. We have no lefs proof, than 
that of the univerfal feeling of mankind, of the truth 
of what has been advanced, with refpect to the ftimulus 
of light and the debilitating effect of darknefs. 

CCCXXII. Nor are plants without their excitabili- 
ty, which, equally as in animals, " is not different in 
*' different parts of its feat ; nor is it made up of parts,. 
" but one uniform, undivided, property over the whole 
'* fyftem (*)." Confequently, to whatever part of a 
plant any exciting pow-r is applied, its operation, 
whether in excefs, in due proportion* or in under-pro- 

portion, 



(g) See XVII. XIX. and notes. 
\b) See Part L Chap. II. 
\i) See Part I. Chap. IV. 
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portion, immediately affects the excitability over the 
whole. 

CCCXXIII. This effect is alfo produced with the 
feme inequality as in animals ; being, for inftance, 
greater in that part to which its exciting power is di- 
rectly applied, than in any other equal part. And, as 
there are two reafons for this effect in animals, the direct 
impreflion of the power upon ths part more affected, 
and a greater energy of the excitability of the part to 
which it is fo applied, than of that of any other equal 
part (k) ; the very fame is the fact with refpect to 
plants. Further, as the excitability bears a greater re-; 
lation or affinity to the exciting powers, in the brain, 
the ftomach, and inteftines, than in moft cf the other 
parts ; fo the part in plants, that correfponds to thefe 
molt excitable parts in animals, is the root, which is 
affected in the higheft degree by the exciting powers. 
It is the root of plants, in preference to any other part, 
to which the conflux of moifhure tends. The heat 
there is the moft congenial, being neither exceffive, and 
therefore liable to produce flhenic affection, or ultimate- 
ly exceffive, and therefore ready to induce indirect de- 
bility (both which difadvantages are prevented by a 
proper depth of foil) ; nor deficient, or what is called 
cold, which would bring on direct debility (/). 

CCCXXIV. The only ufe of the foil, through the 
pores of which the powers that have been mentioned 

penetrate, 

(k) See XLIX. and addition L. LI. 

(/) Hence it would appear, that it ftiould be a general rule irt 
ploughing and harrowing to adapt the depth, where the feed is to 
be laid, to the ftate of the furrounding temperature. It would 
feem, when other cirenmftances are equal, that the feeds of plants 
may more fafely lie fuperficially in warm than in cold countries. 
The fame fad feems to be favoured by the difference of perfec- 
tion that planted and natural woods attain in cold countries ; the 
former, the feeds of which are lodged in a certain depth, turning 
to better account than the latter, which life fr#m feeds that have 
randomly been fcattered upon the furface. Might not the hills 
in the wed of Scotland, upon fome fuch principle, be made ufefui 
*ak forcfts i 
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penetrate, is to furnifh a proper {trainer ; fo that the 
powers may not, from the pores being too patulous, go 
down in too great quantity, and produce firft a fthenic, 
or too luxuriant a ftate of the plant, and then indirect 
debility j or, from the too great contra&ednefs of the 
pores, be infufficiently admitted to the root, and oc- 
cafion indirect debility, or the decaying ftate of a plant. 
But that foil is not otherwife neceffary to the produc- 
tion of any degree of vegetable life, is proved by plants 
often living, to a certain degree, in pure water. That, 
however, it is ufeful as a filter, is proved by the good, 
effect of ploughing, of breaking the clods, of dividing 
the tough clay by lime and other ab for bent earths, 
and by thefe means opening the foil : On the other 
band, we have proof of this doctrine in the fuccefs of 
condenfing the foil by making ground, naturally too 
triable, more tenacious with dung, and covering light 
ground with rags and {tones, and thereby keeping in 
both heat and moifture. 

CCCXX V. From this view of the facts, it is evident, 
why every fandy as well as clayey foil, when the former 
lias not been made more tenacious, or the laitej loofer, 
mult be barren and unfruitful. Hence very hot fum- 
mers and countries are unfavourable to clavey grounds, 
by (hutting up their pores ; and ferviceable to friable 
and lean grounds, by diminifhing their porofity. Hence, 
dry feafons are fuitable to low-lying rich grounds, tQ 
,which, from alL quarters, a quantity of moifture is 
brought, and applied around the roots of the plants ; 
while rainy feafons are thofe that anfwer beft in grounds 
lying high and having a thin foil. Declivities facing 
the north, which have commonly a thin and poor foil, 
are cherifhed and protected by hedges and clumps of 
trees, and by a great number of bare ftones, covering 
the whole furface, which fome perfons, of more induitry 
than fenfe, often remove with hurtful effect ; for they 
are of fervice in preferving warmth and retaining moifr 
ture. But in thofe grounds, the declivity of which 

looks 
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looks toward the fouth, there is not equal occasion for 
iuch protection from cold and drynets, as they, from 
their more happy fituation, are cherifhed by the fun, 
defended from the cold winds, and expofed to thofe 
winds which blow from the lout hern points and are 
feldom too dry (m). 

CCCXXVI. To* return, from this digreffion on 
agriculture, to our proper lubject ; from what has been 
faid upon the cultivation and nature of plants, wc learn, 
that their life is fimilar to that of animals ; that every 
thing vital in nature is regulated by excitement, which 
the exciting powers alone produce ; that there is in no 
living tjftem, whether of the animal or vegetable kind, 
any inherent power necellary to the prefervation of life ; 
that the fame powers which form life at fir ft, and after- 
wards^ lupport it, have at laft a tendency to produce its 
diifolution ; that life, the prolongation of life, its decay, 
and death, are all ftates equally natural \ that every 
living fyftem lives in that which it procreates ; that the 
generations of animals and vegetables are in this way 
renewed ; that the fyftem of nature remains, and main- 
tains an eternal vigour ; in one word, that all nature 
has been fabricated by one flngle organ (#.). 

There are many circumftances rendering it probable, 
that this globe has undergone great changes ; that 
whatever is now fea, has been land ; whatever is land 
at preterit, has been fea ; and that the foffil kingdom 
of nature has not been more retentive than the organic 

of 

(7?/) While the northern winds, that Is, the wind due north, and 
all intermediate ones in every point of the compafs from due eaft 
to due weft, are cold and dry, and commonly of a tendency to 
bring fnow ; the fouthern, or the winds that blow from any point 
of the compafs towards the fouth, from the fame points of due 
eaft to due weft, are as commonly warm and moift, and often 
. productive of mild fertilizing rains. 

(») No difcovery, of any importance or extent over nature, has 
yet been made, that does not warrant, as far as the fmallnefs of 
the number of fuch difcoveries go, the truth of this aflertion. See 
the Introduction to my Obfervations. 
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of the refpsctive form of each of its individuals. But 
whether minerals, like animals and plants, have a fort 
of life, fo as, after their manner, to be produced into 
living exiftence, to grow, equally with plants and ani- 
mals, to pais a certain period without growth or dimi- 
nution of bulk, to decay, to die, and, in death, lofe 
their proper form ; the long duration of their age, and 
the fhortnefs of ours, deprive us of any poflibility of 
learning. 

CCCXXVII. All the motions of the planets, .which 
were formed to remain and continue their courfes for 
ever, depend upon this principle ; to proceed ftraight 
onward, according to the manner in which all projec- 
tiles move, and then by the influence of gravity, which 
affects them all, to be drawn downwards, and, upon the 
whole, to perform circular motions. In the fmaller 
living bodies, with which thofe greater bodies are 
peopled, that is, in animals and plants, of which the 
fpecies remain, though the individuals of each fpecies 
die j whatever is the caufe of their functions, whatever 
gives commencement and perfection to thefe, the fame 
weakens, and, at laft, extinguilh.es them. It is not, 
therefore, true, that fome powers are contrived by nature 
for the prefervation of life and health, others to bring 
on difeafes and death. The tendency of them all is 
indeed to fupport life, but in a forced way, and then 
to bring on death, but by a fpontaneous operation. 
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OF GENERAL DISEASES. 
The first Form, or Sthenic Diseases. 
CHAP. I. 

Cirtitmjiance common to all Jlhenic difeafes — Pcculiarhhi 
— Phlegmafue and exanthemata — Circumjlances they 
have in common — Their peculiarities — Rationale of the 
pulfe — Shivering — LaJJitude — Dry Jkin — Excretions — 
Heat — Thirjl — Nature of the inflammation in phlegma- 
fta" — General affetlion precedes that of a party and 
regulates the latter — Oppqjite general ajfeclions arifs 
from the fame local accident, as a wound, when tht 
diaihefes, previous to the accident, are of an oppofit* 
kind — Enumeration of the Jlhenic phlegmafia. 

CCCXXVIII TP 0 every ft' ien ' a ' t0 a51 ftHenicdif- 
J| eafes, to the whole firft form of 

difeafes (a), increafed excitement over the whole fyftero 
is a common circumftance : it appears, during the pre- 
difpofition, in an increafe of the functions of body and 
mind {b) ; and, after the arrival of difeafe, in an in- 
creafe of fome o: the functions, a difturbance of others, 
and a diminution of others ; in fuch fort, that the two 
latter phenomena are eafily perceived to arife from the 
noxious powers that produce the former, and to depend 
upon their caufe. As by this common bond of union 
the difeafes of this form are connected together ; fo 

CCCXXIX. There are certain circum fiances, by 
which they are diftinguilhed by a difference of their 

degree * 

(a) See above par. LXIX. LXXXVIII. CXLVIIL CIX 
CCLI. Chap. IX. 
(l>) See par. CLI. throughout. 
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degree : for, there are fome fthenic difeafes accompani- 
ed with pyrexia (c) ; fome with inflammation of an 
external part ; there are others without the latter of 
thefe, and others without both. 

CCCXXX. The general fthenic difeafes with pyrexia 
and inflammation, are fome of them called phlegmafia?, 
others exanthemata. But they will all, without any 
other difti notion* be treated here according to their 
' rank in excitement, from the higheft to the loweft 
degree. 

CCCXXXI. The phlegmafise and exanthematie 
difeafes have the following fymptoms in common. 
That degree of fthenic diathefis, that diftinguifhes pre- 
difpofition [d). This diathefis upon the formation of 
the difeafe, is fucceeded by fhivering, a fenfe of cold, 
languor, and a certain feeling like that which we have 
in fatigue from labour, called by phyficians, laflitudc. 
The pulfe at firft, in every cafe, and in mild ones through 
their whole courfe, is moderately frequent, and, at the 
fame time, ftrong and hard : The fkin is dry, and there 
is a retention of the other excretions, as well as of per- 
foration (e) : The urine is red ; there is great heat, 
and often thirft. 

CCCXXXI I. The fymptoms peculiar to the phleg* 
mafia; (/), are an inflammation of an external part, or 

an 

(c) See par. LXVIII. and the fubjoined note, for the meaning 
'of pyrexia, which will be juft now repeated. 

From the firft deviation from perted health to the com- 
mencement of adtual fthenic difeafe, the fthenic diathefis takes 
place in an increafing fcale from 40 0 to 55 0 . 

(s) Such as that by the belly, and that which pours out the 
ialiva and mucus, and forms the matter of expectoration. 

(/) The phlegmafias are fthenic difeafes accompanied with in- 
flammation in an external part, as has been faid fomewhere before, 
according to the definition of nofologifts. But, as there is no 
difference betwixt them and fynocha or the catarrh, which latter 
are unaccompanied with inflammation, we therefore pay no regard 
to the diftinciion ; and (hall regard nothing either in thefe or any 
other difeafes, but what is conftituted by a real difference of ex- 
citement. It is the excitement by which we are to be guided 
through our whole diftribution of difeafes. 
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an affection nearly allied to it ; while the general af- 
fection, for the mofi part, precedes this local one, but 
never fucceeds to it [g). This general affection, for the 
greater convenience of diftinguifhing it from fevers, is 
to be denominated pyrexia (h). In the exanthematic 
fthenic difeafes, an eruption of fpots or puftules, more 
or lefs crowc :d, according to the degree of the diathef«, 
covers and diverfifies the flan. The eruption appears 
in coniequence of a foreign, contagious, matter having 
been taken into the body, and detained below the 

CUtlcle ' CCCXXXIII. The 

(g) Long before! any part of this doctrine was difcovcred, when 
I was in fearch of certain fads refpefting peripneumony and plehi- 
ritis, I difcovered one which I was not looking for) of more im- 
portance than all the reft put together. It had been aflerted, by 
tnoft fyftematics and all the nofologiftsj that the primary fymptom 
in che phlegmafise was the inflammation of a part, I faw that was 
not true with refpect to rheumatifm, in which the general affec- 
tion or pyrexia often rages one, two, or three days before the fign 
cf inflammation, pain, is perceived in any of the joints. I could 
alfo difcern, that from the moment the pain and inflammation ap- 
peared in eryfipelas, or the rofc, there was alfo the general affec- 
tion equally confpicuous. In fhort, in no one of that fet of dif- 
eafes, did the fact appear, that the inflammation was primary, and 
the pyrexia, or affection of the whole Tyftem d*Jfkident upon it. 
But as peripneumony was faid in Edinburgh to be an exception, 
the detection I made equally difproved that. In ail the works of 
Morgagni, where peripneumony and eryfipelas are treated, and 
in all thofe of Trillerus, a profeffed writer on that fubject, and in 

a thefis in Sandiforth's Thefaurus, taken from no lefs than 400 ■ 
cafes of that difeafe (for they are now by others, as well as me, 
confidered as one), I found that in fomewhat more than one-half 
of the given amber, which was very refpectable, the general af- 
feftion appeared from one to three days before the pain came on, 
and in all the reft of the cafes that, though for any thing thefe 
authors faid to the contrary, they might fometimes have come on 
together, yet there was not one, in which it could be fairly alleged, 
that the pain was the firft and primary appearance. Hence I 
found, that all the theories raifed upon fhat hypothefis of courfe 
fell to the ground, dptidted the fact is quite confiftent with every 
one here. v 

(h) Of this defigtiation warning has been given more than 
tncc. See note at CCCXXIX. 
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CCCXXXHI. The explanation of all thefe fymp- 
toms eafily flows from the doclrine delivered above. 
The llhenic diathefis, in the manner that has been fo 
fully explained (z), precedes. The characteriftics of the 
pulfe are never to be referred to the affection of a part, 
having been clemonftrated to arile from the diathefis ((-). 

CCCXXXI V. The frequency of the pulfe in fthenic 
difeafes is moderate, becaufe, while the ftimulus in the 
fyftem cannot fail to produce fome additional frequency, 
the quantity of blood, to be thrown into quick motion, 
fets bounds to it and prevents its riling to quicknefs (/). 
But, at the fame time, it is evident, that a quantity fo 
great cannot be tranfmitted with the fame celerity, as 
an under proportion (m). The ftrenglh of the pulfe is 
occafioned by the degree of excitement in the moving 
fibres of the veftels, which is commonly called their 
tone, and by that of their denlity confidered as fimple 
folids (LIX. LX. and LXI). The hardnefs of the 
fthenic pulfe is nothing elfe than the continuance for 
fome time of each ftrong contraction, clofely embracing 

a great 

(/) See above all the paragraphs, where the operation of the 
powers producing fthenic diathefis are accounted for. 

(k) See alfo par. CLV. and C^VI. and particularly CLXX IV. 

(/) If this caufe ever operates, it is probably not the principal 
caufe. As both the fyftole and diaftole of the veflels are more 
confiderable in fthenic diathefis than in health, we cannot expect 
them to be performed with fuch celerity as in fome afthenic dif- 
eafes, though the fibres may contract with more velocity than 
even in health. Editor. 

In fevers and other afthenic difeafes of great debility, from 
the weaknefs of the ftomach and other digeftive organs, and the 
fmall quantity of nutrient matter taken in, the quantity of\ blood 
which is diminifhed in every one of thefe difeafes, cannot be more 
than one third lefs than that which overfills the veflels ip'Jlheijjc 
difeafes. Confequently, by a given power, it may be .propelled 
in the fome proportion, that is, one-third fafter than in |he fthenic 
difeafes, which alfo appears in fact ; for while 100 beats, in a 
minute is a frequent pulfe in fthenic difeafes, till their appro^cH^r 
actual converfion to indirect debility, the common frequenly in 
fevers and the other high afthenic difeafes, is 150 beats in the 
fame time* 
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a great column of blood, and, thereby, as it were, re- 
lembling a ftretched rope («). 

CCCXXXV. That this k the exact ftate of the 
arteries is proved by the great quantity of food taken 
with a good appetite, before the arrival of the difeafe, 
during the period of predifpofition ; it is proved by 
this plentiful diet and other powers giving an unufual- 
ly great excitement over the whole fyftem (0), and, 
therefore, among their other effects, increaiing the dU 
geftive energy \ and by evacuant with other debilitating 
remedies, both preventing and removing the difeafes. 
To confound, therefore, this (fate with one diametrical- 
ly oppofitite (/>), which has hitherto been an univerfal 
practice, was a very capital blunder, and could not fail 

to 

(n) See par. CLV. If it fhould be alleged, that, though in 
fevers and the other cafes mentioned juft now in the note (w?),the 
deficient quantity of blood to be put in motion will account for 
the greater celerity of motion, than in the difeafes which make the 
prefent fubjeft ; ftill the great weaknefs of the heart, for want of 
the ftimulus of a due quantity of blood, as well as of many others, 
fliould overbalance the effecl: arifing from the fmall quantity to 
be moved. But the anfwer to that objection is eafy. It arifes 
from the explanation of the ftrength and hardnefs of the pulfe juft 
now mentioned in the text. The febrile pulfe is indeed one-third 
quicker than the fthenic pyrexial, but it is weak, and fmall, and 
foft, while the other is ftrong, and full, and hard. An equal force 
then of the heart to that in the fthenic cafe is not required to ac- 
count for the difference of the effecT. A third lefs of blood, with 
an equal force behind, will be driven not ouly one-third fafter, but 
with ftrength and hardnefs. The want of thefe two laft then is 
to be fet to the account of the heart's greater weaknefs. Though 
the blood then be driven one-third quicker, yet the impulfe com- 
municated upon the whole is one-third lefs, as the characteriftics 
of both kinds of pulfe readily explain to us. 

(0) See the whole of the firft chapter of Part II. upon the 
powers producing fthenic diathefis. 

(/>) Which authors and too many practitioners have univerfal- 
ly done, in jumbling proper fevers with the prefent difeafes, under 
the vague and falfe denomination of febrile or feverifh difeafes. 
In nofology the fynochus is conjoined with typhus, the gangrenous 
fore-throat, which is a typhus fever, with the common fthenir: 
inflammatory pyrexia. 
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to produce the worft confequences, by' equally pervert- 
ing the theories and actual praclice of medicine; 

CCCXXXVI. The fhivering and fenfe of cold de- 
pend upon the drynefs of the fkin. The langour and 
feeling of laflitude point out a higher degree of excite- 
ment in the brain and fibres of the mulcels, than can 
be conveniently borne by the excitability which is con- 
fined within certain boundaries (q). They are there- 
fore functions impaired from a ftimulant,, not from a 
debilitaung caufe (r). 

CCCXXXVU. The drynefs of the fkin is occafioned 
by the great excitement and denfity of the fibres, that 
encircle the extreme veffels, diminifhing their diameters 
to fuch a degree, that the imperceptible vapour of per- 
fpiration cannot be taken into them, or, if taken in, 
cannot be difcharged {s). This ftate is not fpafm, or 
conftri&ion from cold, but a ftrvnic diathefis, fome- 
what greater on the furface, than in any other part. 
The ftimulant energy of heat, efpecially after the ap- 
plication of cold, which is always a powerful exciting 
caufe of fthenic difeafes, is applied to this part with 
more force than to any of the interior parts, and in- 
creafes the fum total o,f ftimulant operation (/). 

CCCXXXVUI. The fame, in general, is the caufe 
of the temporary retention of the other excretions [u) i 
only that the operation of heat, juft mentioned (.v;, is 
foreign to the prefent explanation ; and on that ac- 
count, the diathefis, that affects the interior veffels, is 
more gentle. Thefe veffels, both for that reafon and 

fcecaufe 

(q) See above CLIV. 

(r) See above par. CLXVI. 

(/) See LXIX. and CXIII. 

(t) See XXXVII. 8. and CXIII. juft now quoted. 

(a) See CCCXXXI. and note (d\ ; and alfo the par. CLIX. 
CLX. CLXIIL 

(x) In the CCCXXXVU. and the reafon is, that heat being 
ftationary in the interior parts, has not that force which it has 
upon the external furface. See above par. CXIII. 
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becaufe they arc naturally of a larger diameter, are 
fooner relaxed in fthenic difeafes, than the pores upon 
the fkin (y). 

CCCXXXiX. The fedncfs of the urine is owing to 
the general diathefis affecting the veffels that fecrete it, 
and proving an obftacle to the fecretion (25). Hence 
arifes an effort in the fluid to be fecreted to diftend the 
imall veffels («), and a counter effort of the moving 
fibres, by their contraction to diminifh the cavities 
which the detention increafes ; and, in fo far as they 
perioral the function of fimple fibres, to refill the dif- 
tention. But, as, in this forcible action of the veffels, 
the cohefive force of all the fimple folids yields iome- 
what, the effect comes to be the tranfmiffion of lome 
particles of blood. This tranfmiffion happens not at 
firft, becaufe the diftention does not fuddenly, but after 
(ome time, overpower the cohefion of the fimple folids. 

CCCXL. The caufe of the great heat is the inter- 
ruption of the perfpiration, preventing the heat gene- 
rated in the inner parts of the fyftem from pafling off 
by the fkin. 

CCCXLI. The thirft is occafioned by the fthenic 
diathefis, doling up the excretory veffels of the throat, 
and there oppofing the excretion of the peculiar fluid 
(b). And the heat, by diffipating what fluid is excret- 
ed, contributes to the effect. 

CCCXLII. The inflammation and analogous affec- 
tion (r), whether of a catarrhal or of any other nature, 
are parts of the fthenic diathefis, greater in the affected, 
than any other equal, part of the fyftem (d) : Which 

is 

(y) It is reafonable to think, that veffels, which pour out a 
watery fluid, have a larger diameter than thofe, which, like the 
perfpiratory, even in their healthy ftate, only tranfmit an imper- 
ceptible vapour. 

(z) See par. CLXIII. 

{a) Or tubuli uriniferi. 

(b) See par. CLIX. 

(<r) Mentioned above in par. CCGXXXII. 
{/) CLXVIII. CLXIX. CLXX. CLXXT, 
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is manifefted by the exciting powers, alfo in this cafe 
acting upon the whole fyftem ; by the fymptoms of 
the difeafes fhowing an affection common to the whole ; 
and by the remedies driving that affection, not from 
the inflamed part only, but from the whole fyftem (<?). 

CCCXLIII. The general affection, for the mod 
part, precedes that confined to one part, or is fynchro- 
nous with it, but never comes after it, becaufe the ex- 
ec ffive excitement (/) that produces the diathefis,exifts 
before the difeafe itfelf (jf) ; and, though it forms the 
rudiments of the local affection during the predifpo- 
fition (A), yet it does not, fo early, form that affection 
itfelf, and not always even during the difeafe, but only 
in cafes where we obferve a certain high degree both 
of the difeafe and of the affection itfelf (/). Hence, 
when the diathefis is great, the affection of the part is 
in proportion, as in peripneumony and rheumatifm, 
inflammatory fore throat, and mild eryfipelatous fore 
throat ; and flight under a lefs degree of the diathefis, 
as in the fthenic ; while in a moderate and gentle 
diathefis it does not happen at all, as in fynocha, or the 
common inflammatory fever and catarrh ; becaufe a 
high degree of diathefis is neceffary to the formation of 
it. Thus in peripneumony, where the diathefis is the 
greateft, and in rheumatifm, where it is next in great- 
nefs, the inflammation is found proportionably great (k). 
And even in the meafles, where the danger turns entire- 

(e) LXXXIX. See alfo part firft, chap. IV. 

(/) See LXII. LXIX. 

(g) SeeCLXXIV. 

(b) See above CLXIX. 

(*) See above CLXVIII. 31. 

(k) This propof.tion does not go fo far as to aflert, that there 
may not be a fthenic difeafe, without any aclual inflammation, but 
with an affection of a part Yiearly allied to it, which Sepends upoa 
an eqmally high diathefis as either peripneumony or rheumatifm, 
and even higher than the latter. Such we find, as I have for- 
merly faid (CLVII. and CLVIII.) in phrenitis. But the mean- 
ing is, that the inflammation, when it does happen, is always in 
proportion to the degree of diathefis. 
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ly upon the degree of fthenic diathefis, the danger of 
inflammation is equal ; and here the lungs themfelves 
are often highly inflamed. Synocha is never phrenitic, 
but when a great diathefis occurs, threatening the brain 
with inflammation. Nor is there any danger to be 
apprehended in eryfipelas, even when its inflammation 
affects the face, but when the pyrexia is violent. The 
mildnefs of the diathefis enfures a favourable termina- 
tion. Simple fynocha is nothing elfe than a phlegma- 
fia, confiding of a pyrexia and diathefis, inadequate, 
upon account of their fmall degree, to the production 
of inflammation. Yet, as all the noxious powers pro- 
ducing fynocha, and all its remedies are preciiely rhe 
fame, with thofe of any phlegmafia ; to feparate it from 
them, and to unite it with fevers, which are difeafes of 
extreme debility, was an unpardonable blunder (J) ; 
efpecially as inflammation, which was falfely fuppofed 
eflential to the nature of the phlegmafiae, actually takes 
place in fynocha, as often as the diathefis, neceflary to 
produce it, is prefent (m). Yet this error, upon account 
of another, neither of a flighter nature, nor of lefs hurt- 
ful confequence, that of fuppofing inflammation to be 
the caufe of the phlegmafia?, neceflanly efcaped obfer- 
vation. In fine, to remove all doubt of inflammation 
being compatible with the nature of catarrh, though 
upon account of the moderate general diathefis, upon 
which catarrh ufually depends, inflammation does not 
ufually take place in it ; even in it, as often as the 

diathefis 

(/) This has been more than once hinted at, and once a little 
above. The nofologifts have excluded fynocha from their order 
of phlegmafiae, becaufe forfooth, though it was in every other 
refpeft the fame, it wanted the inflammation of a part, and they 
united it wiih proper fevers, though in the powers pruducing it, 
in its proper caufe, and in the remedies that remove it, it was in 
every refpedt diametrically oppofite to thofe difeafes. But their 
rule of judging was different from ours. 

(m) What is a peripneumony, a rheumatifm, or any phlegma- 
fia, but a fynocha, with a diathefis fufficient to produce inflam- 
mation ? 
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diathefis rifes high, which fometimes happens, wheii 
the proper plan of cure has been neglected, and the 
effect of the exciting noxious powers has been carried 
to excefs, an inflammation, and a formidable one in- 
deed, antes, often affecting the throat («), and fome- 
times the lungs, and producing there an affection rifing 
tu all the rage of a peripneumony; 

CCCXL1V. It is in vain to object that a thorn 
thruft under the nail, and wounding it, will fuperinduce 
inflammation upon the wound, and fpread a fimilar 
affection along the arm to the fhoulder, and a pyrexia 
over the whole body ; and to adduce this as an illuftra- 
tion and proof of the manner, in which the phlegmafiae 
arite from inflammation. For nothing like a phlegma- 
fia follows this or any fimilar affection of a part, unlefs 
the fthenic diathefis previoufly happens to have taken 
place, and is upon the. eve of fpontaneoufly breaking 
out into fome one or other of its refpective difeafes. 
Without that diathefis, no general affection takes place, 
and if an oppofite diathefis be prefent when fuch an 
accident happens, an oppofite general affection will be 
the confequence, to wit, a typhus, arifing as a fymptom 
of gangrene (<?), and dangerous to life. 

CCCXLV. That the affection of the part depends 
upon the general affection is proved by the frequent 
occurrence of inflammation, without being followed by 
any phlegmafia. This occurs, as in the cafe juft 
mentioned, as often as the general diathefis is abfent, or 

the 

(n) When that happens it is flill commonly a mild difeafe, as 
will be fhown by and by. 

(s) It is with much regret, that I fhould have had occafion to 
obierve the bad, and too often fatal, confequence of treating fuch 
local affections, without difcrimination of the habit with which 
they may coincide. The difeafe is treated by evacuation and 
ftarving, even in habits the moft weakened, and ftrong drink is 
witheld from perfons even the moft acenftomed to it. The di£ 
cafe increafes, and, as if that were for want of more fuch treat- 
ment, the fame treatment is perfevered in till death clofes the 
fcene. 
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the inflamed part is not an internal one and of high 
fcnfibility (/>). Accordingly, all the examples of 
Pphlegmone, and or erythema or eryfipelas, without 
general diathefis (q), are quite different in their nature 
from the phlegmafise, though they have been abfurdly 
ciaffed with them, and more abfurdly ftill confidered 
as their prototypes ; fince they are,in factual), only local 
affections, or fymptoms of other difeafes. This opinion 
is not weakened by a certain refemblance of difeafes 
with inflammation in an internal part to the phlegma- 
fiae ; for thefe difeafes are neither preceded by the 
ufual noxious powers, that produce either the phleg- 
mafise, or any general difeafe whatever, nor cured by 
the ufual remedies of the latter. It was, therefore, a 
miftake of moft pernicious cdnfequence to the practice, 
to enumerate among the phlegmatic thofe difeafes, that 
arife from ftimulants, acrids, and compreffion, and 

which 

(/») See above CLXXI. 

(?) See alfo par. LXXXI. The nofologifts, under their genus 
of phlegmone, which in one of them is divided into two fpecies, 
proper phlegmone, and erythema, have raked together a number 
of local, and moft of them infignificant affections, which they 
have confidered as laying the foundation of their phlegmafiae, or 
general fthenic difeafes with an inflammation in a part. But will 
any man in his fenfes fee any connexion betwixt chill-blanes, which 
is one of them, or anthrax which is a local fymptom of the plague, 
or the flight inflammation upon the eye, called a (tie, or the inflam- 
mation in the groins of children from their being fcalded by their 
urine, or the bites of infects, the effects of which are confined to 
the bitten part ; will he fee any connexion betwixt thefe and a 
peripneumony ; which arifes from hurtful powers affecting the 
whole fyftem, and no part in particular ; and is cured by reme- 
t, dies that affect the whole fyftem, and the inflamed part not more, 
or even fo much as many others ? All thefe, however, have been 
made the prototypes of inflammation, by which they meant their 
phlegmafiae ; as if there were nothing to be regarded in them but 
the inflammation, which, in fact, is their moft infignificant part, 
bearing no higher proportion to the fum of morbid ftate over the 
fyftem than that of 6 tn 3000, or even lefs. See above Part I. 
chap. IV. and particularly par. L. 
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which are only curable by removing their local caufe, 

which is feldom effected by art (r). 

CCCXLVI. It is not without good reafon, that the 
appellation of pyrexia lias been given to the general 
affe&ion, which appears in the phlegmafiae and exan- 
themata ; for thus they are moft advantageoufly diftin- 
guifhed on the one hand from fevers, which are difeafes 
of debility in extreme, and on the other from a fimilar, 
bat altogether different, affection, which is a fymptom 
of local difeafes (s), and may be called a fymptomatic 
pyrexia. 

CCCXLVII. The true fthenic difeafes (/), which, 
except one, are accompanied with pyrexia («) and ex- 
ternal 

(r) See above par. LXXXI. Take for an example gaftiiiis, 
which the nofologifts have made one of their phlegmafise, and put 
upon the fame footing with peripneumony and the other difeafes 
that may be admitted as phlegmafiae. That affection is an in- 
flammation in a portion of the ftomach, in confequence of a folu- 
tion of continuity from the previous fwallowing of ground glafs, 
fmall fifli bones, a quantity of Cayenne pepper ; or fymptomatic 
of a fcirrhous obftruftion and tumour. Thefe, not the ordinary 
hurtful ones that operate upon the whole fyftem, as in the true 
phlegmafise, are the powers that induce that affection. It has no 
connection with the excitement, the affection of which is only an 
affect of the locally ftimulating power, and of the fenfibility of 
the ftomach ; its true caufe being the folution of centinuity or 
obftru&ion, keeping up the inflammation ; and its remedies fuch, 
as are adapted to the removal of that local ftate. It may happen 
to a found habit, where there is no diathefis in any degree ; in 
which cafe it is purely local ; or it may accidentally coincide with 
cither diathefis ; in which cafe it is a combination. When the 
combination is with fthenic diathefis, debilitating evacuant reme- 
dies can only palliate j but they bring life into danger when the 
afthenic diathefis is prefent, which is 17 times out of 20 for the 
other. 

(i) The gentral affection arifing in the fyftem from the effect 
of a th»rn pufaed under the nail (fee par. CCCXLIV. and note), 
and that occurring in the gaftritis, mentioned in the laft paragraph 
of the text (fee the note on that paragraph) are good examples of 
cafes, to which the term fymptomatic pyrexia fhould be applied. 

(?) See above CCCXXIX. 

{«) See par. CCCXXXir. 
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Vernal inflammation (x), are peripneumony, phrenitis, 
the fmall pox, the mealies, as often as thefe two laft are 
violent, the fevere eryfipeJas, rheumatifm, the mild 
eryfipelas, and the cynanche tonfillaris. Thofe free 
from inflammation are catarrh, fimple fynocha, the 
fcarlet fever, the fmall pox, the meafles ; when, in the 
two latter inftances, the eruption confifts only in a few 
puftules. 

* 77ie Defcripticn of Peripneumony. ' 

CCCXLVIII. The fymptoms peculiar to peripneu- 
mony (y) (under which term pleuiify, and carditis, as 
far as it is a general difeafe, are comprehended), are 
pain fomewhere in the region of the cheft, often chang- 
ing its feat ; difficult breathing ; cough, for the moft 
part attended with expectoration, and fometimes with 
a mixture of blood in the matter expectorated. 

CCCXLIX. The feat of the difeafe is the whole 
body, the whole nervous fyftem (z); as appears frorn the 
difeafe being produced by an increafe of the diathefis, 
which took place in the predifpofition, and by no new 
circumftance (a) ; from the inflammation within the 
cheft, for the moft part following the pyrexia at a con- 
fiderable interval of time, and never preceding it (b) ; 
and from bleeding and other remedies of fimilar opera- 
tion, which do not affect the inflamed part, more than 
any other equally diftant from the centre of activity, 

removing 

(x) See CLXVIII. 

The fymptoms in common to it and the other difeafcs of 
the fame form, enumerated in the laft paragraph, have been def- 
cribed in par. CCCXXXi. Thefe peculiarly- diftinguiftiing the 
phlegmafise and exanthemata, that is the difeafes either accom- 
panied with inflammation, or an approach to it, are defcribed in 
par. CCGXXXII. 

(z) See par. XLVII. XLVIII. XLIX. LIV. LV. and not the 
inflamed portion in the lungs, according to the common opinion, 

(a) See above LXXV. LXXVI. 

{b) See above CCCXXXIL and the note {g). 
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removing the difeafe. The proper feat of the inflar(l 
mation, which is only a part of the genera! diathefis,' 
is either the fubftance of the lungs and the production 
of the pleura, that covers their iurface ; or lome part 
of that membrane, whether the part lining the ribs, or 
that containing, within the external furface of it, the 
thoracic vifcera ; it is different in different cafes, and 
in the fame cafe at different times. 

CCCL. The pain in the cheft depends upon an in- 
flammation of the conefponding internal parts juft 
mentioned (c), as is proved by defection ; though in- 
deed it is ftiil oitener occafioned by an adhefior, of the 
lungs to the pleura coftalis, feldom to an inflammahoft 
of that membrane, as we learn from the fame evidence. 

CCCLI. When the inflammation takes place on the 
furface of the lungs, it is impoffible it can be confined 
either to the fubftance of the lungs, or the membrane 
covering their furface. For how can any perfon lup- 
pofe, that the points of the fame veflels, whether dis- 
tributed upon the membrane, or plunging into the 
fubftance of the lungs, or emerging from it, can be in- 
flamed without a communication of the affection to 
the contiguous points [d). The diftinction, therefore, 

* 

(c) See above par. CLXXIV. 

(d) Yet one nofologift, upon that very fuppofition, makes two 
orders of phlegmafiae, one feated on the membrane, the other 
in the interior furface of each vifcus. Into this error, he kad 
been led, by obferving, that, afcer death, the interior fubftance of 
the liver exhibited figns of previous inflammation. And, as other 
difleftions fhowed the membrane upon other occafions to have 
been in a ftate of inflammation, he thence drew his rafh conclu- 
fion. But it is to be obferved, that the firft mentioned ftate of 
the liver was not a phlegmafia at all, as it had not during life 
exhibited any of the fymptoms of that difeafe, or even given any 
fign of the prefencc of inflammation. It is a cafe, then, we have 
nothing to do with upon this fubjecT, even fo far as it applies to 
the liver. But the extending the application to all the vifcera, 
which he was pleafed to make the feats of fome phlegmafix or 
Other, was loofenefs of reafoning, and cardefmefs of matter of 

fad, 
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of the inflammation accompanying tbe phlegmasia? into 
Jpparenchymatofe, or that affe&ing the iubftance of the 
vilcus, and into membranous, and the notion which 
makes the latter cafe uniVerfal, are equally remote from 
the truth.. The realon why neither the membrane con- 
tiguous to the lungs, nor the fubftance of the latter, is 
always inflamed, and why the inflammation is fome- 
times communicated to fome part of the neighbouring 
membrane, appears from the vicinity of the part in- 
flamed in the laft cafe to that which receives the air, 
and, therefore, varies in its temperature (<?.). 

CCCL1I. The pain often lhifts its feat (/) in the 
courie of the difeafe, becaufe its immediate'Taufe, the 
inflammation, is equally liable to change, being difpof- 
ed to leave its firft feat, or in fome meafure to remain 
in it, while it becomes more confiderable in another. 
This appears from the companion of the known change 
of the pain with the traces of inflammation in the cor- 
refponding parts, difcovered after death (g). 

CCCL1II. This fact, added to thofe already pro- 
duced, conftitutes another folid argument (h) in refuta- 
tion 

fadt, in the extreme. A gentleman, whofe works hare lately been 
buried, without any ftruggle or figns of life, but that of a feeble 
unintelligible found from within the tomb, which no living reafon 
could make any fenfe of in their life time, took it into his head to 
maintain (for the fake of feeming to differ with men of name and 
reputation, his highetl ambition), that the inflammation in the 
phlegmafias was always feated in the membrane : The anfwer to 
which is given in the text. 

(<f ) So far is it from being true, that this fort of inflammation 
can be confined to a few points of the affected vefTels (fee the 
preceding note), that in fac\ we find it, though not fo often as 
has been fuppofed, fometimes in tbe mediaftinum, fometimes in 
the external membrane of the pericardium, fometimes in the fu- 
perior membrane of the diaphragm. Boerhaave's notion of the 
tranflation of inflammation from one vifcus to another, was an 
error in the oppofite extreme. 
/) See above CCCXLVIII. 

g) Many fuch as are to be found in Morgagni, Bonnetus, and 
Lieutaud. 
{k) See all that has been laid 
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tion of the opinion of thofe who believe the difeafe to 
be produced or kept up by inflammation, or in fome 
(hape to depend upon it j it confirms the doctrine 
here advanced, and proves that the inflammation is 
regulated by a ftrong general diathefis, and directed by- 
it fometimes to one part, fometimes to another ; and 
that, as depending on this caufe, it increafes, and is in 
a manner multiplied. And the fame conclufion is 
confirmed by the inflammation abating, becoming 
more fimple, and at laft receding from every, part it 
had occupied, in proportion to the progrefs of the treat- 
ment in relieving or removing the diathefis. The fame 
idea is confirmed by "the nature of rheumatifm, in 
which the pains are feverer and more numerous, in 
proportion as the diathefis runs higher ; and milder 
and fewer in proportion to its gentlenefs. Thefe pains, 
which have their dependence upon the general diathefis 
and are a part of the general difeafe, ought to be dif- 
tinguifhed from local ones, which often occur, and may 
accidentally precede this difeafe. Stitches, as they are 
called, frequently happen from flight accidents, and 
may appear before the arrival of rheumatifm, but they 
fhoulcj be diftinguifhed from the pains that arife from 
the diathefis, conftituting that difeafe ; a diftinction, 
that has feldom been attended to, for want of a right 
principle to lead to fuch attention, 

CCCLIV. The difficult breathing is not owing to 
any organic defect: in the lungs, or to defect of excite- 
ment in trUm, but to the air alone, which in infpiration 
fills and diftends its own, and comprefles the inflamed 
veflels. 

CCCLV. The caufe of the cough is a large fecretion 
and excretion of the exhalable fluid and mucus, irri- 
tating the air veflels and increafing their excitement, as 
well as that of all the powers that enlarge the cavity of 
the thorax ; then fuddenly fufpending it, and thus oc-* 
cafioning a full infpiration and a full expiration, partly 
in conjunction with the operation of the will (/). 

CCCLVI. The 

(») See above CLX. and CLXL 
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CCCLVI. The cough is little or none at firft ; be- 
caufe, on account of a ftrong diathefis occupying the 
^extremities of the veflels, the fame fluids hme in the 
form of an infenfible vapour, are lefs irritating in that 
form, and difmiffed with lefs effort. 
|j? CCCLV1I. Again, the cough is afterwards followed 
by expectoration ; becaufe the accumulated fluids are 
carried forward in the rapid action of the air, which, at 
the time of the cough, rulhes out, as it were, in a 
torrent (k). The mixture of blood points out the 
effort of fecretion formerly explained. 

CCCLVIII. The foftnefs of the pulfe, commonly 
taken into the definition of this difeale, at leaft when 
they called it peripneumony, lias been here rejected, 
becaufe the charatteriftics of the pulfe do not follow 
the inflammation, b«t the general diathefis (/). \yith 
refpect to the diathefis, the proper expreflion is, 'that 
the pulfe, inftead of foft, is lefs hard ; and when the 
effect, that the treatment has produced upon the pulfe, 
is confidered, it may then be faid to be foft (m). 

CCCLIX, Nor is the varying feeling of pain, which 
is defcribed as fometimes acute, and pungent, fome- 
times obtufe, gravitative, and rather' to be confidered 
as uneafinefs than pain, though immediately dependent 
upon the inflammation, to be regarded as of any con- 
fequence in pointing out the ftate or feat of the inflam- 
mation : becaufe, however great the inflammation is, 
wherever it is feated, whatever danger it announces, the 
only means of removing it, and of averting the danger, 
is to remove the general diathefis. The notion, there- 
fore, of the membrane being inflamed, when the pain 
is acute, and the interior mbftance, when the pain is 

obtufe, 

{k) See above par. CCXXXIX. 
(/) See above CLV. CLXXIV. 

\m) It is an univerfal effect of fthenic diathefis to render the 
pulfe hard in one degree or another. And peripneumony is not 
an exception from that fact. But the diftinflion arofe from the 
miftake of inflammation being the whole, inftead of an unimpor - 
tant part of, the difeafc 
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obtufe, muft be regarded as ground lefs, or rather muft 
be guarded againff as pernicious («). — When the difeafc 
has arrived at an advanced ftage, the fudden abatement ' 
of the pain, without a proportional relief of the breath- 
ing, to an.unfkilful perfon often gives an appearance of 
real return of health. But the caufe, which has nothing 
to do with the feat or fort of inflammation, is that de- 
gree of excitement, which ffoows, that the excitability 
is exhautted, the excitement come to an end, and that 
its vigour, before exceffive, is now converted into direct 
or indued debility (o). Hence in the veffels, efpecially 
the inflamed veiieWin place of the exceflive excite- 
ment, with which they were before affected, we have 
no excitement at all ; land extreme laxity takes the' 
place of their former denfity. Hence, inftead of an 
excretion increafed by violence, afi immenfe difchargc 
takes place without force and without effort, merely 
from the watery part of the fluids, on account of the 
inert ftate of the veffels, parting from the more confift- 
ent ; and a ludden fuffocatioivin confequence of an 
effufion of fluids from all charters into the air veffels, 
terminates the lcene. 

CCCLX. The carditis, or inflammation of the heart, 
is a difeafe of rare occurrence, is ill underftood, and for 
the moft part a local affection. When* the latter is the 
cafe, there is no oecafion for the interference of a phy- 
fician. And, if ever it be a general difeafe, it admits 
of no other definition or cure but thofe of peripneu- 
{ -- mony. From peripneumony then, as it arifes from the 
fame antecedent noxious powers, and is removed by 
the fame remedies, it is not to be feparated. 

The 

(«) See par. CCCLI. and the note under it at (d)> 

(e) The direct debility may be owing to the proper curd 
which is directly debilitating, having been carried too far, or to 
the indirect debility arifing in the courie of the difeafe, feldom now 
to alexipharmic treatment. See above par. XLVII. and the 
fubjoined notes. 
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m - T/&<? Defer iptioft of Phrenitts. 

CCCLXI. Phrenitis is one of the phlegmatic (/>), 
with a flight inflammatory or catarrhal affection of fome 
one, or more joints, or of the fauces, with Kead-ach, 
rednefs of the face and eyes, impatience of light and 
found, watchfulnefs, and delirium. 

CCCLXIl. Inflammation, in its proper form, never 
appears in this difeafe. And yet there is an approach 
to the inflammatory ftate in the joints, in the mufcles, 
and efpecially over the fpine, or about the cheft, or low 
down the throat ; or elfe there is a catarrhal ftate, 
which is, however, an affectjpn depending; upon the 
fame caufe, as inflammation, and only differing from 
it in being lefs violent. 

CCCLX1II. The hcad-ach, and rednefs of the face 
and eyes, arife from an exceffive quantity of blood in 
the veffels of the brain and its membranes, diftending, 
ftimulating in exccfs, and producing contraction of the 
veffels to a, degree that gives pain (q). To the produc- 
tion of pain, inflammation is not necelTary : for, inde- 
pendently of this inflammation, action is painful, 
becaufe it exceeds that mediocrity at which agreeable 
fenfation takes place (r). The rednefs both points out 
and explains the overproportion of blood. And that 
the over proportion gives pain by its diflending opera- 
tion, is lhown by the relief that bleeding and every 
thing that diminifnes the quantity, and moderates the 
impetus of the blood, adminifters. 

CCCLXIV. It is the overabundance of blood alfo 
that produces the impatience of light and found. For, 
as a certain impulfe of the blood is neceffary to the 
cxercife of every fenfe, in order to whet the organ of 

fenlation 

(/>) See above par. CCCXLVII. 
(q) See above CLVII. and CLVIII. 
(r) See par. CLXXXII. CLXXXIIL 
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fenfation (s) ; fo whcn N this rifes to excefs, an equal 
increafe of fenfation muft be the confequence. But 
thefe very fymptoms, along with pain, arife in an op- 
pofite ftate of excitement, to wit, the afthenic. 

CCCLXV. The vigilance and delirium are occafion* 
ed by excefs of excitement, which is produced by the 
exceflive ftimulus of the abundance of blood and of the 
other powers. Other noxious powers, contributing to 
the effect, arc intenfe thinking, and a high commotion 
of the paffions. Excited by thefe, no body, when even 
in health, fleeps ; and, therefore, the wonder is the lefs, 
that a high degree of them, under the influence of a 
violent difeafe, mould repel fleep. Both increafed 
watching and delirium ate fymptoms of diflurbance. 

An Explanation of the Sthenic Exanthemata. 

CCCLXVI. The fthenic exanthemata, after the 
application of a contagious matter, and of the ufual 
noxious powers which produce fthenic diathefis, appear 
ftrft in the form of fthenic pyrexia, or fynocha, and 
then, after a fpacc of time, not precifely fixed, are 
followed with fmaller or larger fpots. 

CCCLXVII. That the exanthematic fthenic difeafes 
differ not from other fthenic difeafes, in any circum- 
ftance of confequence, is proved by this ftrong argu- 
ment ; that, except the eruption and the phenomena 
peculiar to it, there is nothing in the fymptoms, and, 
except the contagion, there is nothing in the noxious 
exciting powers, but what happens in any fthenic dif- 
eafe i and the preventatives, as well as the remedies, 
are the fame in all. Such being the fact, it was the 
height of abfurdity, merely for the fake of the eruption 
and its peculiar phenomena, to feparate the exanthe- 

(/) There is commonly in the organ where any nicety of fenfe 
is to be esercifed an extraordinary apparatus of blood veflels. 
Blood flowing into thefe, iacreafes, by its heat and the ftimulus of 
its rnouoo, the fenfe, to which the organ is fubfervient. 
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matic from their kindred difeafes, and to clafs them 
with difeafes the moft oppofite both to them and to 
one another (/). For how, when the ufual plan of cure 
removes the effect of the eruption, whatever that be, 
and thereby (hows it to be the lame, can any one 
imagine, that the caufe fliould be different, and not 
prccifely the fame ? unlefs we mud again have to do 
with thofe, who maintain, that the fame effeft may 
flow from, different caufes. Truly, the operation of 
■PV9 ttsiUf {{bof) wi t ihd i yd Ixfthx A. ^w^St^4^^t, 

(f) The nofologifts have feparated the exanthematic difeafes, 
real or imaginary, into a clafs or order by themfelves, which they 
have filled up with difeafes, of which there is not two, but the 
fmall-pox and meafles, that have any oiher connexion, than their 
mere eruptive appearance, while they are fcparated from others, 
with which, in every refpeft, they have the mod eiTential connec- 
tion. Thus the fmall-pox and meafles are taken from the natural 
place to which they are here reftored. And it is unaccountable, 
that we fhoujd have it to fay, that even erynpelas, which has 
furely no right even to the Aim diftin&ion of eruptive, has alfo 
been placed among them. Again, the plague, which is to all 
intents and purpofes a typhus fever, its eruptive part not always 
disjoining it from that, is feparated from it, though it is fo nearly 
the fame, fcarcely excepting degree, and conjoined with fthenic 
difeafes of a diametrically oppoflte nature. And the gangrenous 
fore-throat, which is alfo a typhus, has neither been placed among 
fevers, in its proper place, nor among the exanthemata ; to which 
the efftorefcence, that it produces on the external furface, accord- 
ing to their own rules of arrangement, feemqd better to entitle it, 
than fome others, efpecially the eryfipelas. And it again (for 
there is no end of the confufion of this pretended order of fome 
phyficians,) is conjoined not only as a genus with fthenic difeafcs, 
but even as a fpecies of one of thofe genera. The truth is, that 
fyftematics, who were otherwife no nofologifts, have made too 
much work about eruptive and contagious difeafes, and have never 
dived into the interior nature either of them or almo.fl of any other. 
They have all followed each other from their firft leader, and 
never once deigned to turn a glance of their eye upon the pheno- 
mena of nature as thefe arofe before them. Hippocrates milled 
his followers, they mifled theirs from age to age, and they all 
rnifled the poor nofologifts : who have laid on the cop-ftone of 
the abfurdity of the art, and, having finiilied the fabric of folly, 
left mankind, if they are not pleafed with it, to look out at theis 
Itifure for a better and more folic!. 
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contagion, in fo far as it gives rife to general difeafe, is 
not of an oppofite nature to the general fthenic opera-' 
iion, but precifely the fame. 

CCCLXVIII. Contagion is a certain matter, imper- 
ceptible, of an unknown nature, and like molt of the 
phenomena of nature, only in any meafure open to 
inquiry in its evident effects. Taken from the body of 
one affected with it, or from any grofs matter (fuch as 
clothes or furniture, where it happens to have been 
lurking), and received into an healthy body, it ferments 
without any change of the folids of fluids, fills all the 
verTels, and then is gradually ejected by the pores (u). 

CCCLX1X. And, as no effect, except fthenic dia- 
thefis, follows it, and as the noxious powers, that other- 
wife ufually produce that diathefis, always precede it, 
and an afthenic or debilitating plan of cure always and 
alone fucceeds in removing it, and confequently its 
effect no way differs from the difeafes before mentioned ; 
it is, therefore, with juftice, that the difeafes ariling from 
it, are conjoined with thefe others, as belonging lo the 
fame form. 

CCCLXX. There is only this difference betwixt 
them, that in the exanthematic cafes of fthenic difeafe, 
the matter requires fome time to pafs out of the body,' 
but the period is different in different cafes ; and ir 
pafies out more or lefs freely, the more free or impeded 
the perfpiration is (x). But it is impeded by no fpafm, 
by no conftriction from cold, and only by the prevalence 
of fthenic diathefis upon the furface of the body ; as is 
evident from this, that cold, by its debilitating opera- 
tion, procuring a free hTue for the matter, clearly pro- 
motes the perfpiration (y). That it produces this effect, 

(a) Th<ere is no reafon whatever to fuppofe contagious matters 
to ferment in the body. It is only necelTary that they produce a 
certain action of certain parts, of the fuperficial veifels, for in- 
ftance. Editor. i^-jlT. 

(x) See above par. XXL and LXXVI. ; A .\ 

(/) See par. CXVII. CXV1II. CXX. CXXI. 
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by diminifhing the diathefis, not by removing fpafm, 
has been formerly demonstrated. As the ifiue of the 
f matter is in this way promoted by inducing a free per- 
fpiration 5 fo 

CCCLXXI. Whatever part of it is detained below 
ihe cuticle, acquires a certain acrimony during its con- 
tinuance there, produces little inflammations, and con- 
ducts them, when produced, to iuppuration. Thefe, 
by irritating the affected part, create a fymptomatic 
pyrexia and fymptomatic fthenic diathefis, which fhould 
be diftinguifhed from the general pyrexia and general 
fthenic diathefis (z). 

CCCLXXII. The period of eruption is more orlefs 
determinate, becaufe the operation of fermentation, 
being in fome meafure certain and uniform, requires a 
certain uniform fpacc of time for being finifhed, dif- 
fused over the fyitern, and reaching the furface, as is 
attested by the effect. Again, it is not exactly deter- 
mined, becaufe the perfpiration, from the varying; ftate 
of vigour, mult, at different times, and under different 
circumftances, be more vigorous or more languid. 

CCCLXXIII. The pyrexia, fymptomatic of the 
eruption, fometimes affumes the form of an actual 
fever : The reafon of which is, that the high degree of 
ftimulus, which the eruption gives to the whole furface, 
produces ultimately exceffive excitement, and after- 
wards puts an end to it in the eftablifhment of indirect 
debility {a), rt 

The Dejcripion of the Violent Sma^-Pox. 

CCCLXXIV. The violent fmall-pox is a fthenic 
exanthema, in which, on the third or fourth day, fome- 
times later, break out fmall fpots or points, inflamed, 
and which by and by change into regular puftules ; 
containing a liquor, which, generally on the eighth day 

after 

(z) See above par. CLXXV. and CCCXLVI. 
(«) See par. CCXV. CCXVI. 
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after the eruption, often later, is converted into pus, 
and dwindles away in the form of crufts. The erup- 
tion, of which the degree is always in proportion to that 
of the flhenic diathelis, in this cafe is the greatefl that 
eyer occurs. 

CCCLXXV. All thefe phenomena are governed by 
the laws of fermentation {b). The number of puftules, 
being proportioned to the degree of diathefis, (hows, 
that, without the noxious powers, which of themfelves, 
without any co-operation of contagious matter, produce 
the diathefis, the contagion has not much effecl: in pro- 
ducing the real morbid flate, and that it chiefly regu- 
lates the exterior form of the difeafe ; which, without 
diathefis, is of no confecmence, and does not amount to. 
general morbid flate. 

CCCLXXVI. But the violent fmall-pox is dif- 
tinguifhed by the following fymptoms : Before the 
eruption there is a very fevere pyrexia ; this is fucceed- 
ed by an univerfal cruft of puftules over the whole 
body. The noxious powers antecedent to this are very 
violent flhenic ones, particularly heat ; the remedies 
that remove it are very aflhenic and in preference to 
any of them cold. 

The Description of the violent Meafles, 

CCCLXXVII. The violent meafles is a flhenic, 
exanthematic difeafe (<:), beginning with freezing,, 
watery eyes, dry cough, and hoarfenefs ; on the fourth 
day, or latere there appears an eruption of fmall nu- 
merous papSae or little points ; thefe on the third day, 
or later, terminate in an appearance of branny fcales. 
This difeafe, when preceded with a high degree of 
fthenic diathefis, is proportionally violent. 

CCCLXXVIII. The fneezing,watery eyes, dry cough 
and hoarfenefs, are catarrhal fymptoms, and, therefore, 

depend 

(*) See above par. CCGLXVIII. 
(0 See above par. CCCLXVI, 
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depend upon fthenic diathefis (d). And, fince they 
appear, four days or more before the eruption, that is 
before the matter might feem to have reached the af- 
fected parts, and are conftant and univerfal ; here we 
arc to fuppofe, that the flhenic diathefis is the effect of 
the noxious powers, that ufually produce it, and not 
entirely of the peculiar contagious matter, and that this 
diathefis is indifpenfably neceffary to the meafles. But 
though this fuppofition mould be rejected, and it fliould 
be contended, that thefe fymptoms arife from the con- 
tagious matter ; it Hill muft be granted, that this dif- 
eafe differs in nothing from other fthenic difeafes, but 
equally depends upon fthenic diathefis, and yields to 
antifthenic or debilitating remedies. And it muft be 
allowed, that, fince the contagious matter produces the 
fame effect as the ufual noxious powers, its operation, 
muft be abfolutely the fame, and fo the caufe of the 
difeafe the fame. Confequently, we find nothing in 
the indication of cure, but what is common to this 
difeafe with other fthenic exanthemata j viz. that time 
muft be given to the matter to pafs out of the body, 
and the perfpiration be conducted in the fame manner, 
as when we have any other form of fthenic diathefis to 
treat (e). 

CCCLXXIX. The eruption admits of the fame 
rcafoning that has been employed above (f). The 
circumftance of its being a violent difeafe when preced- 
ed by a violent fthenic diathefis, and mild in a mild 
degree of that diathefis, is a further inftance of the little 
difference that there is betwixt the operation of con- 
tagion, and that of the ordinary powers producing 
fthenic diathefis. 

CCCLXXX. When the diathefis runs fo high as to 
fupprefs the perfpiration, the eruption often difappears 
for a time, as if it receded into the interior parts of the 

body, 

(d) See above par. CLXXV. 

(e) See above par. XCVI. 

(J) Sec above par. CCCLXXV, 
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body. This dangerous appearance occurs chiefly to- 
wards the end of the difeafe. The fad is, that this 
matter, in the fame manner as the variolous, kindles I 
iymptomatic inflammation over the furface of the body, 
and then, by a further increafe of the diathefis, fup- 
prelies the peripiration.. Hence the lungs (#) and 
other vifcera are often inflamed. 

CCCLXXXI. The 

(^) That the tungs fhould be inflamed In a violent ftate of the 
diathefis in the meafles is not to be wondered at ; as the common 
catarrh, when its diathefis runs high, is liable to produce the 
fame effect. (See par. CCCXLlII. towards the end.) But, con* 
tidering how many facts in medical writings I have found falfe, 
the effect of that on my mind, is to render the weight of teftimony 
in favour of the various internal vifcera being fo liable to be in* 
flamed, from this fuppofed ftriking in of the meafly eruption, 
very light, and to difpofe me to doubt of the fact altogether : 
Which I am the more inclined to do, from the analogy of a broad 
fact in direct contradiction to it : Which is, that the inflamma* 
tion, depending upon the general diathefis in fthenic difeafes,. 
never, as I have yet found, affects an interior part. (See par. 
CXIII. CLXVIII.) Neither is inflammation, from any other 
fource, near fo frequent in internal parts as vulgar opinion has 
taught us. Diffection has fhown inflammation in the inteftinal 
canal in dyfentery, or what is called in Englifli the bloody flux* 
But that only happened under the evacuant, debilitating, vegetaj 
ble plan of cure ; and, even in that cafe, feems to have been aft, 
ultimate, not an early, effect, much lefs a caufe. And it has 
ihown, that what has been confidered as a burning inflami 
in the firft paffages, is not an inflammation at all. (See at 
par. CXCVI1I. Nay, even when inflammation does happen 
ternally, it is never of the fthenic, but always of the general, 
local, althenic kind, and, when quickly cured, cannot be inflati 
mation. If there be any truth in the frequency of inflammatiof 
towards the end oi; the meafles, it muft be of the althenic kind 
Which is the more likely from its late appearance, and from 
circumftance that, though no where taken notice of, has great 
weight with me ; which is, that, as the diftinct fmall-pox palTes 
into the confluent, peripneunaony into dropfy of the cheft, and" 
any fthenic difeafe with its diathefis, into any afthenic difeafe, ant 
the diathefis on which it depends ; there is nothing in the natut 
of the animal ceconomy and of the powers acting on it, to prevent 
the fame converflon of fthenic into afthenic ftate in the meafles. 
And if, which is moft probable from the alexipharmic practice, 

that 
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CCCLXXXI. The violent flate of the fmall-pox, 
from the great ftimulus of the eruption, often converts 
both the fthenic diathefis and eruption into afthenic, 
and thereby produces the conflue nt fmall-pox, of which, 
we are afterwards to treat. Whether any thing like 
this occurs in meafles, is not yet afcertained : But, as 
every excefs of excitement, as in the converfion of 
peripneumony into a dropfy of the cheft, is liable to 
induce indirect debility, it is, therefore, fcarce to be 
doubted, but that the fame thing happens in this dif- 
eafe, which is inferior to none in violence. 

The Defcripticn of the violent Eryfipelas. 

CCCLXXXII. The violent eryfipelas is a phlegma- 
sia, always beginning with pyrexia, and followed by 
inflammation. The inflammation is feated in fome 
external part of the body, and ofreneft in the face, 
lometimes in the throat ; it is of a red colour, has an un- 
equal edge, is fomewhat raifed, creeps from one place 
to another, and is attended with a fenfe of burning. 

CCCLXXXIII. It is peculiar to this inflammation 
to invade the corpus mucofum, which the other general 
inflammations never do. To aflign a reafon for this 
peculiarity is of no confequence ; fince this inflamma- 
tion does not differ from the others either in the opera- 
tion of the exciting powers producing it, or in that of 
the remedies which remove it. 

CCCLXXXI V. The caufe of the rednefs of the in- 
flammation, in this as well as in every cafe, is an excef- 
five quantity of blood in the inflamed veflels - 9 for the 
queftion about the degree of rednefs is of no importance. 
There is lefs fwelling in the inflamed part than in other 

fthenic 

that was then ufed in this difeafc, in diredl debility can induce 
fuch a change, no difeafe has % fuller chance for it than the 
aieafles. But I am fure, were the debilitating plan ufed from the 
beginning, no fuch confequence would happen. 
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fthenic inflammations, becaufe there is here a free fpace 
betwixt the fcarf lkin and true fkin, allowing the effufed 
humour room to fpread and difTufe itfelf. This is alio 
the caufc of the flow creeping motion of the inflamma- 
tion, and of the inequality of its edges. The fenfe of 
burning is owing to an acrimony of the contained fluid, 
acquired by ftagnation (h). 

CCCLXXXV. The attack of the inflammation up- . 
on the face is not more dangerous than upon any other 
place, except when the diathefis, upon which it depends, 
js great, and renders the inflammation proportionally 
great (/). In which cafe, whatever part is inflamed, the 
difeafe muft be held for a fevere one ; but ftill feverer, 
if the inflammation feizes the face ; for then the difeafe 
is always accompanied by great commotion in the 
fyftem. 

CCCLXXXVI. When fuch a fthenic diathefis and 
affection of the head depending on it, occur, no difeafe 
is more dangerous, none more rapid in its race to death ; 
while in a mild diathefis no difeafe is milder. 

A Defcription cf Rheumatifm. 

CCCLXXXVII. Rheumatifm is a phlegmafia, moft 
frequent in that temperament, which inclines to the 
fanguine. It is a confequence of heat fucceeding to 
cold, or fo alternating with it as to prove on this ac- 
count the more ftimulant : It is accompanied with 
pain nigh, or between, the joints, chiefly the large 
joints, and proportioned to the degree of the diathefis (£): 
And the inflammation always fucceeds the pyrexia. 

CCCLXXXVIII. External temperature is hurtful 
in this difeafe in the fame way, as has been often ex- 
plained (/). CCCLXXXIX. The 

{b) This may fafely be queftioned, fince, if the veflels are ex- 
ecutively full of blood and exceffively excited, there is no oceafion 
to fuppofe any other caufe of the heat : and this latter hypothecs 
is much more agreeable to analogy. Editor; 

(*) See par. LXXXV. CCCXLIII. 

(k) CCCXLIIL (0 CXIII. ct paflim. 
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CCCLXXXIX. The rage of pain is in the parts that 
have been mentioned («), becaufe it is thefe parts that 
the inflammation, or more increafed part of the general 
diathclls («), chiefly affects. The reafon of this is, that 
nearly the moft powerful of the exciting noxious caufes, 
the temperature that has been mentioned (o), only af- 
fects them. There can be no tranflation of the in- 
flammation to the internal parts, fince thefe parts, 
which preferve nearly an equal temperature am id ft 
every change of it externally, are not affected by the 
fame hurtful power which annoys the external parts. 

CCCXC. Cold is not, according to the common 
opinion, hurtful in this difeale by producing conftric- 
tion ; becaufe the violence of the difeafe is greater!: 
under the operation of heat, which has an effect quite 
oppofite to that of the conftriction (p). This fad: is 
confirmed by ftimulant chet, in. all its articles, proving 
always hurtful, and by abixinence being always fervicea- 
ble, and often alone effecting the cure. This affords a 
fufficicnt refutation of the miftaken notion, according 
to which, temperature is alleged to be more hurtful, 
and fwcating more ferviceable, than is conliftcnt with 
the truth ; as if there were no other noxious powers 
but the former, no other remedies but the latter. In 
this, as well as in all other general fthenic difeafes, it is 
the general fthenic diathefis alone that produces, and 
the lolution of it alone that removes, the difeafe. The 
fact is not only well afcertained,. but countenanced by 
the analogy of every part of this doctrine that has yet 
been delivered. Such pains of parts, as fometimes 
precede this difeafe, oftcner happen without being fol- 
lowed by it : whether followed by rheumatifm or not, 
they have nothing to do with fthenic diathefis, upon 
which this difeafe entirely hinges ; they proceed from 
a local affection, or belong to a very different general 
difeafe, rheumatalgia, of which more hereafter. 

CCCXCI. The 

( m ) CLXVIII. {«) Ibid. (o) CXIIL (/) Ibil, 
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CCCXCI. The reafon why the larger joints are af- 
fected in this difeafe, and the fmaller in the gout, is the 
following : In rheumatifm, becaufe the other circum- 
ftances of the difeafe, as well as the pains, depend upon 
a violent fthenic diathefis ; the greater joints, which, 
for the reafons afligned, are more lubject to the diathe- 
fis, have alfo a greater (hare of the difeafe. But, as the 
gout confifts in debility, its violence will be greateft, 
where there is naturally the greateft debility, and there- 
fore in the extreme parts, and thole moft remote from 
the centre of activity (q). 

A Defcription of the mild Ervfipelas. 

CCCXCII. Both the definition and explanation of 
the violent eryfipelas (r), delivered before, are applica- 
ble to the mild ; the latter, however, both in the 
antecedent noxious powers, in the fymptoms, and in 
the whole nature of its eaufe, mud be underftood to 
be much milder than the former, and not only fo, but 
a remarkably mild difeafe. 

CCCXCIII. It is often not fo much a fcquel of the 
fthenic cynanche, which is commonly called tonfillaror 
the common inflammatory fore- throat, as a fuperven- 
tion upon it before it has finifhed its courfe. It often 
appears alone and unaccompanied with the cynanche, 

K&*raf arifing 

(q) To make this fubjecT: fimple to any apprehenfion. A perfon 
has been expofed to intenfe cold a whole day. He comes honae 
at night, is fet by a warm fire, receives hot meat and warm cor- 
dial drink. He is next covered up in his bed with an additioa of 
clothes, receives more warm ftrong drink. He falls aflcep, and 
next morning feels a pain in fome part or other of his upper ex- 
tremities, nigh, or between, the great joints ; and, previous to 
that, a high Mate of heat and bouncing pulfe, with a certain feel- 
ing of uneafinefs in different parts of his trunk. The pains in- 
creafe in the bed next night in proportion to the increafe of the 
general affection ; and cold, evacuation, and abftinence from 
food, from alternation of temperature, cure him. 

(r) From CCCLXXXII. to CGCLXXXVII. 
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anting from a fimilar lenity of the noxious powers, and 
manifefting a fimilar mildnefs of fymptoms through its 
whole courfe. 

CCCXCIV. Nay, in the fame perfons, in the fame 
ftate.of the noxious powers, fometimes this eryfipelas, 
fomctimes cynanche, fometimes catarrh, arife promif- 
cuoufly, and are all removed by the lame mild method 
of cure (i). 

A Defcription of the Cynanche Sthenica. 

CCCXCV. The fthenic cynanche is a phlegmafia, 
with an inflammation of the throat, and efpecially of 
the tonfils, but never preceding the pyrexia : It is ac- 
companied with fwelling and rednefs, and an aggrava- 
tion of pain in (wallowing, efpecially any thing fluid. 

CCCXCV I. The realon for the inflammation occu- 
pying the place mentioned here, has been given before (/). 
And, when it has once taken place, it is afterwards 
liable to frequent recurrence, becaufe its feat is expofed 
to the operation of the moft noxious power, heat and 
alternation of temperature (fee XXXVI. with addition), 
and is lefs covered than other parts (u) : And the veflels 
firft diftended by the inflammation, and then afterwards 

relaxed, 

(/) I have often experienced them all, fometimes fingly, fome- 
times all three, in the courfe of the fame difeafe, oftener a com- 
bination of inflammatory fore- throat, and the mild eryfipelas, and., 
as far as I could obferve, could difcern, that the degrees of 
phlogiftic ftate that produced them, and of remedies that removed 
them, were both gentle, the former as ftimulants, and the latter 
as debilitating powers ; and both fo nearly of the fame degree, 
that, in arranging them, I was at a lofs which to place over the 
other in the fcale. 

(t) See CXIII. CCCXLII. 

(u) See par. CLXVIII. If one is walking in the evening, 
when a (udden fog comes on, with cold and chillinefs, he may 
cover his throat externally, but it is impoflible to defend it in- 
ternally. 
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relaxed, take in an overproportion of blood upon every 

increafe of its impetus (x). 

CCCXCV11, The inflammation here, as in the other 
phlegmafice (y), never precedes the pyrexia, for the 
reafon afligned (z) f but if an unfiulful perfon fhould 
think it does, the reafon he will have been milled is, 
the gradual degeneracy of the general fthenic inflam- 
mation into a local difeafe, from its frequent recurrence, 
and from its leaving behind, after each attack, a taint 
in the affected part. This latter inflammation may 
happen, without a general fthenic diathefis, and, there- 
fore, without being followed by a fthenic cynanche ; 
and it may accidentally coincide with the former, or 
fthenic diathefis, and, therefore, precede the latter, 
or fthenic cynanche : But, in both cafes, it ought to 
be diftinguifhed from the pure general cafe, for the 
fake of guarding againft the commiffion of a hurtful 
miftake in the treatment (a). In an afthenic habit, 
whether fucceeding to the former or not, there is again 
another general inflammation, to be referred to afthenic 
difeafes. 

CCCXCVIII. If any perfon can explain why the 
pain is aggravated in fwallowing liquids, he may com- 
municate his knowledge ; if he cannot, it is no matter, 

CCCXCIX. The cynanche cefophagaea has been 
here omitted, becaufe it is a rare affection, and admits 
of the fame reafoning and cure as the tcnfillar, from 
which it differs only in the inflammation being lower 
down, and a little rednefs only coming within view. 
But, as there is always a fufpicion that it may be local, 

from 

(x) This is fo liable to happen, when any perfon has once ex- 
perienced this difeafe, that the increafed motion of the bleod in 
walking in a warm day, and then fitting down in a cool place, 
has fometimes produced ophthalmia, fometimes this fore-throat. 

(y) See the definitions of them all, &c. 

(z) See par. CLXVIII. CCCXLIII. 

(a} This might happen to a perfon under an afthenic diathefis, 
which would be increafed by the debilitating plan of cure, and 
would be ufelcfs in the abfence of diathefis. 
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from erofion or a burn of the oefophagus, from the ap- 
plication of an hard, corrofive or hot fubftance ; the 
above distinctions mould be attended to, and made ufe 
of for the fake of practice. See above LXXXi* 
LXXXI1I. CLXX. 

CCCC. There is likewife a rare difeafe, fometirrtes 
occurring in certain countries, never in others, called 
the croup (b). Inlhis difeafe the refpiration is labori- 
ous, the infpiration fonorous, with hoarfenefs, a ringing 
cough, and a fwelling fcarce to be difcerned (c). It is 
a difeafe that infefts very young children almoft only. 
And in all other particulars it is of a doubtful nature [d). 

CCCCI. In forming your judgment concerning this 
difeafe, when it happens to occur in practice, attend to 
the following circumftances. As the fthenic diathefis, 
in the degree requifite to the formation of actual difeafe* 
which depends upon a high degree of diathefis, occurs 
lefs frequently, either in the beginning, or towards the 
end of life ; becaufe the high degree of excitability in 
the former, and its low degree in the latter, admit a 
fmaller degree of the effect of the exciting power, that 
is, a fmaller force of excitement (e), than the long 
period of human life betwixt thefe two extremes j yet 
it is not altogether foreign /rom either (f). In child- 
hood, the high degree of excitability compenfates for 
the flightnefs of the ftimulus ; while, in old age, the 
high degree and foroe of the latter may compenfate for 

the 

(b) By nofologifts cynanche ftridula. 

(c) It is perceived upon difleclion of the dead fubjec*r. 

{d) I never faw this difeafe, but when I was fo young a ftudent, 
that any obfervations I could make, can be of no ufe to me now. 
There have been many battles of words about it, whether it be 
inflammatory or fpafmodic, without any adequate meaning of 
the differences betwixt thefe two words, at leaft fo far as to influ- 
ence the practice ; which remained much the fame betwixt the 
parties, and probably the right one was miffed by both. 

(e) See par. XXV. and XXVI. 

(f) Though it is feldom that either a child, or very old man, 
will be fo fthenic as to need bleeding and much evacuation, yet 
they will fometimes, 

I 
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the deficiency of the former, and fuffice to induce forrie 
fthenic diathefis, even to Aat degree which conftitutes 
difeafe. Thus infants undergo wonderful viciflitudes of 
excitement, and within the thorteft fpaces of time. 
To-day they will (how every fign of extreme debility, 
to-morrow every one of reftored vigour ; becaufe in 
them the operation of any ftimulus foon lifes to its 
higher! pitch, upon account ot their high excitability, 
and finks as loon to its lowed, upon account of its own 
fmall degree [g). Hence every fthenic diathefis, that 
happens to them, is fhort, acute, and foon removed [h] j 
nor is their afthenic ftate of long continuance, or diffi- 
cult to be removed ; provided there is no local affection, 
which very feldom, indeed, happens ; and a proper 
method of cure is employed ; which, till of late, has 
been very rare : the antiphlogiftic cure having made 
away with three-fourths of mankind, before they arriv- 
ed at the feventh year of their age. 

CCCCII. The marks of fthenic diathefis at this age 
are, great frequency of pulfe, when compared with th^at 
cf adults, more frequent than their own in health, dif- 
tinctly meeting the finger upon feeling it ; a ftate of 
bowels rather coftive at fir ft, which goes off in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe ; drynefs of the fkin ; burning heat, 
third, watching, ftrong crying. 

CCCCIII. The figns of the afthenic diathefis at the 
fame age are, a pulle not to be numbered from its 
frequency, fmall, falling foftly like fnow upon the finger, 
fo that you are uncertain it you touch it at all ; a very 
loofe fcouring belly, with green difcharge ; frequent 
vomiting ; drynefs of the Ikin, heat greater than natu- 
ral, and greater in feme parts than others ; interrupted 
fleep, never refrefhing ; a feeble cry, calculated to ex- 
cite companion. CCCCIV. The 

(g) A child of mine was given over for death by his nurfe : 
His mother gave him fome of the diffufible ftimulus. He flept 
two hours, and when he waked made figns, for he could aot yet 
fpeak, to have a little pie, mod of which he ate. 

{b) A fingle gentle purge will do it. 
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CCCCIV. The former diathefis, befides other noxious 
powers, is preceded by the ufe of good milk, animaL 
food, an abufe of opium or ftrong liquors ; exceffive 
heat after cold and moifture, which latter increafes the 
debilitating erFed cf the former ; a ftrong fet of fimpis 
iblids. 

CCCCV. The latter diathefis, together with the 
common noxious powers, is preceded by the ufe o£ 
milk from a weak, fickly nurfe ; that of vegetable food, 
with fugarin it ; watery diet ; watery drink j habitual 
vomiting, habitual purging, both from other means 
ufed for the purpofe, and particularly magnefia, given 
with the intention of abforbing an acid ; cold not fol- 
lowed by heat ; a weik mafs of iimple folids. 

CCCCVI. Confider which of thefe fets of figns pre- 
cede or accompany the croup, and whether its pyrexia 
be fthenic or afthenic. Weigh the different fentiments 
ot authors upon the fubjecl. Sufped their theories, 
and their fads flill more. Be on your guard, that you 
may not be mifled by the vanity, emptinefs, and rafh- 
nels, of young phyficians \ as well as by the obftinacy 
and bigotry of the older fort, which increafe with their 
age and practice, and are not to be bent by any force 
et reafoning, any weight of truth, fcarcely by the power 
of God himfelf : Regard their minds as bound in the 
tetters of prejudice : Remember, that a whole genera- 
tion of phyficians were in the wrong, except one man (/'), 

and 

(/') The improvement that Dr. Sydenham made was good for 
the length it went, which was, to ufe cool and gentle evacuarrts 
for the cure of the fmall poi, pe ipneumony, and one or two more 
of the fthenic difeafes. The tnas, in favour of the alexipharmic 
practice, for the cure of catarrh and meafles, he never got over. 
His theories were vague, but wi'h refpect to the practice in the 
difeafes among which his reformation lay, they were innocent. 
He attained not any iuea of the nature of difeafes depending on 
debility and his practice was hurtful in them : He fell a victim ro 
l)is gout, which coul4 not have happened had he been acquainted 

with 
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and that they petfifted obftinately in their error, in the 
cafe of the alexipharmic phyficrans : Reflect within 
yourfelf, good reader ! whether the prefent phyficians, 
who follow the doctrines delivered in the fchools, are 
more judicious than their predeceflbrs, and whether 
they do not run into the contrary extreme of madnefs* 
doing as much mifchief in fevers, and difeafes of pure 
debility, as the former did in fthenic difeafes, and 
fpreading deftruction wide among mankind. Thus 
fecured againft miftake, confider the methods for treat-, 
ing this difeafe that have been propofed. If in thefe, 
or in any trial that you may make, you (hall find that 
either bleeding and purging, or antifpafmodics, as they 
are called, that is, ftimulants, fucceed ; then be affured, 
that, in the former cafe, the difeafe is fthenic, in the 
latter afthenic ; of which you may be (till more certain, 
if you (hall find that the exciting noxious powers and 
fymptoms, which have been enumerated, at the fame 
time agree with the other marks. 

A Defcription of Catarrh, 

CCCCVII. Catarrh is a phlegmafia, in which, to the 
general fymptoms mentioned before (k) y are added 
cough ; hoarfenefs ; and at firft a fupprefiion, or flight 

increafe 

with but one difeafe of the debility. His practice, even when 
right, was deftitute of principle : He had no fort of comprehen- 
fion of the doctrine of life as a whole, and as a department of 
knowledge diftinct from all others. It would have been lucky, 
however, for pofterity, had his fuccefTors done as much in afthen- 
ic, as he did in fthenic difeafes. From that beginning, the in- 
genuity of fome, at laft under a right direction, might have brought 
out more information, and, by gradual and fure fteps, at laft at- 
tained a comprehenfion of their whole fubject. But profefTors of 
univerfities ruin every thing : For, while they find out nothing 
themfelves, they throw into falfe lights the ufeful hints of others. 
This was the effect firft of the Boerhaavian, then of the Hoffman- 
nian and Stahlian doftrines. dee our Obfervations, Outlines* 
p. lxxxv. to cxlix. 

(*) ccexxxr. 
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-increafe of the excretion from the nofe, fauces, and 
bronchia, followed afterwards by a further increafe ; 
arifing from ftimuJant powers,, often from heat alone, 
but chiefly after a previous application of cold ; and 
to be removed by debilitating powers, often, by cold 
alone, when the accefs of heat is prevented (/). 

CCCCVIII. The explanation of the cough is the 
fame as that given before. But it is more free, than in * 
peripneumony, and not fupprefled, becaufe there is no 
inflammation in the neighbourhood, to aggravate it, 
aud occafion pain (w;. 

CCCCIX. The hoarfenefs is owing to a fuppreflion 
of the vapour, that fliould be exhaled into the bronchia 
for when it has remained long, almoft without expec- 
toration and cough, or with a moderate degree of them, 
as Ions: as the fthenic diathefis continued in full force 
in the bronchia ; upon this diathefis giving way, and 
the expe&oration and cough becoming more free, the 
hoarfenefs abates, or goes off. That this can be effeft- 
cd by a ftimulus of the kind and degree, that conftitutes 
fthenic diathefis, is fhown by the effect of long and 
loud fpeaking producing temporary hoarfenefs, by 
filence removing the hoarfenefs, and cold water reliev- 
ing it. 

CCCCX, The excretion fupprefTed is that of the 
mucus and exhalable fluid, and it admits of the fame 
explanation that was formerly given. 

CCCCXI. That ftimulants produce catarrh is evi- 
dent from, this, that heat alone, fulnefs of diet, ftrong 
drink, and moderate exercife, for certain produce it ; 
cold, cold water, fpare diet, and reft, as certainly and 
effectually remove it. It was, therefore, a very unlucky 
miftake, to think it arofe fror* cold alone, and was to 
be cured by heat. On the contrary, cold is never hurt- 
ful in catarrh, but when its action is fucceeded by that 

of 

(/) See par. CXII. CXIV, CXVil. CXXII. and all the Aimu. 
lant powers, from CXII. to CXLVII. 
(m) See par. CLX, CCCLV. 
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of heat, which phenomenon is to be explained as be- 
fore (»). The occurrence of catarrh fo often m fummer, 
where its action can be a thoufand times traced back 
to heat, but never to cold ; the influenza never needing 
the affiftance of cold to induce it, which catarrh often 
does j its never fucceeding to pure cold, but immedi- 
ately to heat, fails known to old women, to moemakers 
and taylors, to blear-eyed beggersand barbers, unknown 
to medical authors and profeflbrs, are all circumflances 
that confirm the fame fad. 

A Defeription of the fmple Synocha. 

CCCCX1I. The definition of fimple fynocha is tha 
fame with that of phrenitis (0), excepting the fymptoms 
affecting the head. It is a flight difeafe, ending in 
health often in one day, always in a few days, unlefs 
when new noxious powers, either accidentally or from 
the ufe of a flimulant plan of cure, liavc been fupei- 
added. 

A Defeription of the Scarlet Pyrexia. 

CCCCXII1. The fcarlet pyrexia is an exanthema (p); 
about the fourth day, or later, the face fwelis a little, 
and at the fame time the fkin is here and there marked 
with a red efHorefcence, and then checquered with large 
fpots ; which afterwards unite, and in three days end 
in little fcales, refembling bran. This eruption does 
not arife, but in confequence of fthenic diathefis pro- 
duced by fome other caufe. — There is another eruption 
fimilar to this, which accompanies an oppofite difeaie, 
afterwards to be mentioned. 

CCCCXIV. The eruption, appearing at a fixed 
time, and remaining for a fixed time, muft be imputed 
to the fermentation requiring a certain time, which is 

different 



f»SeeCXXII. (*) See pan CCCLXL C/) See CCCX£X» 
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different in different difeafes, and is to be*explained in 
a Htnilar manner as before (q). 

CCCCXV. The (welling of the face depends upon 
a greater degree of fthenic diathefis there, than any 
other equal part. And we are to fuppofe, that, befides 
the noxious powers that ufually produce it, it is in- 
creafed by the contagious master, now approaching the 
iurface. 

CCCCXVI. This matter of itfelf produces no morbid 
Hate, only giving the exterior and exanthematic form 
(r), and following the nature of the fthenic or afthenic 
diathefis. Hence, after its application, the difejffe that 
antes is fometimes fthenic, as this, of which we have 
given, a definition, forherimes afthenic, as that difeafe of 
which we are aftewards to make mention in its proper 
place. This view of the fubjeft ferves to reconcile the 
contradictory explanations and methods of cure of" 
authors, who have gone into fuch controverfies to fettle 
its nature. 

A Dcfcription of the mild Small-pox. 

£CCCXVII. The definition of the mild and violent 
fmail-pox is the fame ; excepting that in the mild there 
are otten very few puftules, and that they never exceed 
One or two hundred in number : Sometimes the place 
only, which was inoculated, is befet with puftules, with- 
out any appearing in the reft of the body ; or, be£des 
thefe, there may be only one upon the body. 

CCCCXVIII. The crowded eruption is not occafion- 
ed by the nature of the contagious matter, or by its 
quantity, but by the fthenic diathefis, in fo far as it is 
induced by the fthenic noxious powers : the contagious 
matter has very little (hare in this effect (s). If, there- 
fore, that diathefis be prevented, efpecially upon the 

furface, 

(q) See par. CCCLXVII. srnd CCCLXXVIIL 
(r) See par. CCCLXXV. 

(/) Sec par. CCCLXX. CCCLXXII. CCCLXXV. 
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furface, the eruption will never be thick ; and, after 
this diathefis has appeared, if it be immediately remov- 
ed, the eruption will never be dangerous. 

CCCCXIX. The contagious matter does not. con- # 
tribute much towards fthenic diathefis for the rcafons 
alleged (/) j it does, however, contribute fomething, as 
is proved by a crowded eruption both appearing and. 
increafing, when the diathefis, after the reception of the 
contagion, is not increafed by the ordinary noxious 
powers {it). 

CCCCXX. And, therefore, though the excitement 
ihould be reduced below that degree which fuits per- 
fect health ; there are, however, certain boundaries, 
beyond which we fhould not proceed in the debilitating 
procefs. 

CCCCXXI. For, when the fthenic diathefis is very, 
much abated, and the excitement immoderately dimin- 
ifhed, there appears over the whole body, an eruption 
quite unlike the variolous, of a high fcarlet colour, and 
in its progrefs proceeding conftantly from a fpotted 
appearance into a continued meet of efflorefcence, from 
the top of the head to the ancles (fee above par. CCXX. 
and two notes) ; which, unlcfs treated upon a ftimu- 
]ant plan, proves fatal. 

A Defcription of the mild MeaJJes. 

CCCCXXII. The definition of the mild mealies is 
the fame with that of the violent. To this difeafe all 
the reafoning that has been employed about the fmall- 
pox will apply. If, immediately upon the arrival of 
the catarrhal fymptoms, the fthenic diathefis in a way 
contrary to every mode of treating this difeafe hitherto 

thought 

(r) From CCCCXVIL to CCCCXIX. 

(a) This, indeed, is a clear proof, that the matter contributes, 
fomething, and that there may be a degree of diathefis, compati- 
ble with health, unlefs when it is increafed, and the perfpiratioa 
diminished, by fuch contagious matter. 
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thought of, be removed ; frequently no difeafe of that 
kind which affects the whole body, will follow. And 
the difeafe always proceeds with the fame gentlenefs as 
the fmall-pox treated in the fame way (x). 

CCCCXXIII. The catarrhal fymptoms are of the 
fame nature as in catarrh, and admit of the fame treat- 
ment, that is, the afthenic (x). 

CCCCXXIV. Catarrh, and fimple fynocha, are free 
from all inflammation, whether general or local. The 
fcarlet fever, and the mild fmall-pox and mealies, arc 
free from general, and exhibit upon the furface a local, 
inflammation of no confequence (jy). 

A Dejcription of the Sthenic Apyrexia, 

CCCCXXV. The fthenic apyrexia?, which are equal- 
ly free from pyrexia (z), and every degree of inflamma- 
tion, arife from a fthenic diathefis, that has lefs effect 
upon the vafcular fyftem, than in the other fthenic 
difeafes (a). 

A Defcription of Mama. 

CCCCXXVI. Mania is a fthenic apyrexia ; in 
which the mind is difordered, and forms ialfe ideas of 
every thing. 

CCCCXXVII. In fo far as mania does not arifc 
from a defect of the fubftance of the brain, which 
is a local cafe that fometimes happens ; the powers that 
have the chief (hare in producing it, are exceflive exer- 
cife of the mental function, and a high exuberance of 
pafiion. Thefe, however, while they act more upon 
the brain than any other part, at the fame time do act 

more 

(x) All this.has been well proved by every one of my children, 
and by an hundred patients at once. 
( y) See par. CLXX. and CCXI. 
(z) See par. CCCXXIX. 

(a) So much fo, as never to have been thought in any forfc 
connected with that affeftion we call pyrexia. 
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more or kfs alio upon the whole body, though not to 
the degree of drawing pyrexia alter them {b). Which 
is proved by the difeafe being cured by a debilitating 
plan, and by other ftimuli, as well as thofe juft mention- 
ed, not immediately applied to the brain, but to a 
diftant part of the fyftem. 

CCCCXXV1II. The mod powerful of thofe ftimuli 
are, fpirituous or vinous liquors, opium, and, perhaps, 
fome other things, taken into the ftomach, and firft 
acting there. Of the other fthenic noxious powers, 
ibme of themfelves, and operating alone, have lefs effect 
in inducing mania, and yet, even they, by their ftimu- 
lant operation, increafe the force of thofe, that have 
that hurtful effect ; as is proved by the effect of re- 
moving them in relieving the difeafe. 

CCCCXX1X. If poiions fometimes produce mania, 
without injuring the fubftance of any folid part, their 
operation muft be fuppofed the fame, as that of the 
general ftimulants, their effect the fame, and the difeafe 
a general one, and the fame (7). But if thefe very 
poifons act by deftroying the texture of a part, they 
muft be confidered as the caufe of local difeafe (d). 

CCCCXXX. The heart and arteries are lefs affected 
in mania, than in any of the pyrexial difeafes ; becaufe 
the noxious power, which chiefly affects the veffels — 
too much food — has lefs concern here. And yet that 
food, fuperadded to the other noxious powers, does 
prove hurtful even in this difeafe, is evident from a 
contrary power, abftinence, being, among other reme- 
dies, found of very great efficacy in reftoring the healthy 
itate. Which, with what has been faid above, proves 
that mania is not a difeafe confined to a part, but ex- 
tended to the whole fyftem. 

CCCCXXXT. Although, 

(/>) Compare this with par. XLIX. L. LI. LII. LIU. and in- 
deed with that whole chapter, as the fevereft trial of the truth of 
it t nothing being more natural, than the fuppofuion that a mad 
man is only affetfed in his head, but we fhall find that not triie- 

0) See par. XX. (d) See par. V. VI. XX. 
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CCCCXXXI. Although, in the difcafes that have 
juft been mentioned (e), the pulfe is commonly faid, 
and believed, to be not at all affected, this, however, is 
not exactly the truth ; for in mania, fo long as it con- 
tinues to be a fthenic difeafe, that is, fo long as it is 
really mania, more or lefs of fthenic ftate can be per- 
ceived. The characteristic of hardnefs of the pulfe 
is never wanting, and therefore alfo fulnefs. (See 
CCCXXXIV.) 

The jDefcription of morbid Watchfulnefs. 

CCCCXXXII. Pervigilium, or morbid watchfulnefs, 
is a fthenic apyrexia (f) ; in which there is no fleep, or 
no healthy fleep, and the mind is agitated with vivid, 
ftrong, or uneafy impreflions. 

CCCCXXXIII. The noxious powers, that produce 
pervigilium, are the fame with thofe, that produce 
mania, but inferior in force. It is evidently produced 
by hard thinking, commotion, or difturbance of mind, 
more frequently than by other noxious powers. The 
degree of thought, that has this effect, is not ultimately 
excefiive ; for, if it were, by effecting a temporary 
wafte of the excitability, it would produce found fleep ; 
or if it repelled fleep, it would only act fo by inducing 
indirect debility, the confideration of which is foreign 
to this place (g). The fame degree of agitation of mind 
proves hurtful, in fo far as it produces this difeafe : For 
every ultimate excefs either ends in fleep, or induces 
that vigilance, of which indirect debility is the caufe. 
But it is not a lingle operation of the intellectual faculty, 
or of the ftate of any paffion, or of one that happens 
but rarely, that proves adequate to the effect. For the 
effect, in that cafe, would be either too flight, or of 
too fhort continuance, to merit the title of difeafe. It 

is 

(0 From CCCCXXV. to CCCCXXXII. 
(f) See pw. CCCXXV. (g ) See CXLI. 
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is only an often returning, or deeply affecting, irritation 
upon the brain, and, therefore, one that leaves a lafting 
imprellion, which has any confiderable power in pro- 
ducing this difeafe. In this laft way, an eager, inordi- 
nate, and vaft defire for the attainment of the objects 
of ambition, the impulfe that hurries on to the revenge 
of a great injury, the horror that arifes upon the perpe- 
tration of it, and the fear of future pXinifliment for 
crimes, are exhibited as productive of ftrong commo- 
tion of mind, in the examples of Cataline, Oreftes, and 
Francis Spira. As often, therefore, as the mind is fo 
excited in its ideas and paflions, as not to be capable 
of being compofed to reft and found flecp, after a cer- 
tain fliort continuance of thefe, or other ftimuli ; fo 
often are we to conclude, that this difeafe takes place. 

CCCCXXXIV. As the noxious powers juft men- 
tioned (A) produce this difeafe ; fo there are other 
powers, which belong not to this place, but are to be 
mentioned, that alfo repel fleep. 

CCCCXXXV. To pervigilium belong all the nox- 
ious powers that have been mentioned under mania (&), 
whether acting within or without the brain, but here 
they ^c~t with lefs force, and yield to the afthenic plan 
of cure, 

CCCCXXXVI. As in this way pervigilurh is pro- 
duced by certain ftrong ftimulant powers (/), while the 
ium of other ftimuli remains undiminished, it muft be 
inferred, that the cauie of this difeafe is the tame with 
that of the reft of the fthenic form of difeafes fw), and 1 
that the ftate of body in which every one of thole dif- 
eafes confift is the fame : Nor do different noxious 
powers, but precifely the fame, with only a variation in 
the proportion of their force, as often happens in other 
fthenic difeafes, precede this difeafe.' 

CCCCXXXVII. The fame fad is alfo manifeft 
ftom the functions ; of which, though thefe difeafes 

are 

(b) See par. CCCCXXX. and CCCCXXXIII. 

(k) See from CCCCXXVI. to CCCCXXXII. 

(/) Sc« CCCCXXXIII. [m) From CXU. to CXLVJI& 
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are called apyrexiae or without pyrexial ftate, the pulfc 
is not altogether free from difeafe .(«). On the con- 
trary, it is as much ftronger than in health, or in the 
predifpofition to afthenic difeafes or in thofe difeafes 
themfelves, as there is more vigour, and more excite- 
ment upholding that vigour, in the fyftem (0). And 
the (late of the other functions, except thofe of the 
brain, which is the part chiefly affe&ed, is truly the 
fame as in the milder fthenic affections, or in the pre- 
difpofition to thefe. But, if the brain in this difeafe, 
and in mania, is much more affected than the reft of 
the body ; there is nothing unufual in that circum- 
ftance ; it being an univerfal fad, with refpect both to 
difeafes and the predifpofition to them, that fome part 
is more affected than any other part (p). 

A JDefcription of Obefity. 

CCCCXXXVIII. Obefity is a fthenic apyrexia 
in which, in confequence of an excefs of health, rich 
living, efpecially in the article of food, and an eafy 
fedentary way of life, the fat iucreafes fo much as to 
incommode the functions. 

CCCCXXXIX. That obefity, fo defined, is a difeafe, 
is understood from the definition of difeafe (r) ; and 
that it is a fthenic difeafe, appears from the certain figns 
of fthenic diathefis attending it. Of which, the ftcong 
action of the itomach, whether the appetite or the di- 
geftion be confidered (s), and the ftrength of the other 
chgeftive organs, are a glaring proof. 

CCCCXL. And as in this difeafe, the ftimulus of 
the exciting powers raifes the excitement from, the de- 
gree 

(») Sec CCCCXXX. and CCCCXXXL and the note to the 
latter. 

(0) For a proof of their vigour maniacs have often tour times 
the ftrength they ufed to have in health. 

(/>) See part firft, chap. IV. and in it XLIX. and LII. CLIX, 
CCV. 

(?) See CCCCXXV. (r) See IV. (s) See par. CCLXIL. 
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gree confident with good health, to that which consti- 
tutes fthenic diathefis, without which there could not 
be fuch force in the action of the ftomach, and of the 
organs that form chyle and blood •> fo, it is in common 
to this with the other difeafes called fthenic apyrexia:, 
that the fum of all the ftimuli is much lefs than in the 
other difeafes of the fame form, that is, in thofe with 
pyrexia and inflammation j that it never rifes to the 
extreme height at which indirect debility is produced, 
and that it is never indeed fo great as to be fufficient 
to have any considerable effect on the heart and veffels.. 

CCCCXLL But it happens in all thofe difeafes, that 
both thefe and all the other functions get fomewhat 
above the ftandard of health, and a great deal above 
afthenic diathefis. And the fthenic apyrexise differ 
from the other fthenic difeafes chiefly in this, that the. 
exciting powers keep far below that degree of force, 
that waftes the excitability much ; as is perceived from, 
the effect ; for they are difeafes of much longer con- 
tinuance than any Other fthenic difeafes, 

CCCCXLII. From which circumftance, however 
much the brain may be affected by its own proper 
ilimuli - 3 however great the quantity of blood in its 
veffels may ,be ; unlefs to the excitement arifing from 
thefe, there be added that excitement which the other 
itimulant powers produce, it is certain, that the general 
effect will be much lefs, and that the united energy of 
all the powers has far more effect, than the feparate 
force of any. 

CCCCXLIII. The diathefis, then, in thefe difeafes, 
is, upon the whole, lefs than in the reft of the fthenic 
difeafes ; though that of a part, as of the brain in 
mania and pervigilium, and of the blood-veffels in obe- 
fity, is pretty confide-rable. The whole is in general as 
great as in predifpofition to the other difeafes, and ex- 
ceeds this degree in the moft affected part. Hence it 
appears, that the fthenic apyrexia?, compared with the 
predifpofition to fthenic pyrexias, but differ from thefe 
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laft difeafes, when they are fully formed, in being 
lifually of long duration. This happens becaufe the 
fum of ftimulant operation is moderate, and never con-, 
fumes the excitability, though it continually produces 
too much excitement. The great tumult of fymptoms 
in the brain and blood-veffels does not imply a great 
fum of excitement, becaufe the affedion of a part, 
however formidable, compared with the affe&ion of all 
the reft of the body, is infinitely inferior in its degree (/), 
However much, then, any ftimulus urges a part, and 
from that fpreads at large over the reft of the body ; 
unlefs other ftimuli, applied to other parts,, fuftain its 
operation, fo that the mm of their operation may deeply 
affect the whole body ; the effect of the folitary ftimu- 
lus, though it makes a figure in a part, will be lefs con- 
fiderable in the reft of the body : In fine, it muft be 
kept in mind, that every violent difeale arifes from tha - 
excitement which the united force of feveral ftimuli 
has produced. 

CCCCXL1V. In thefe fthenic apyrexias, as a certain 
part, viz. the brain in the two firft, and the blood- 
veffels in the laft («), is affected in much greater pro- 
portion, than in other fthenic difeafes, becaufe the 
affe&ion of the part is much lefs fupported by ftimuli 
act ing upon the other parts ; fo the ftimuli, acting 
with fuch effect upon the moft affected parts, are, how- 
ever, underftood to affect the reft of the body, though 
lefs confiderably. That this is the cafe, is proved by 
the abfence of afthenic diathefis, in thefe in fiances, and 
by the evident prefence of fo much fthenic diathefis, as 
upholds the predifpofition to other difeafes of the 
fthenic form j by the remedies, which affect other parts., 
as it will by and by appear, aiding in the cure here, and 
by powers of a contrary nature, always proving hurtful. 
Whence it is an indifputable confequence, that even 
here, where it might have been leaft expected, every 

ftimulus 



(t) See par. XLIX. to HI. (a) Sec par. CCCCXLIII, 
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ftimulus that affects a part, affects the whole body, 
upon account of the excitability being one uniform un- 
divided property, diffufed over the whole. 

CCCCXLV. With'refpea to obefity in particular, 
it appears, that the other noxious powers, as well as 
food, have more or lefs effect, from the certain fact of 
the digeftive powers, which depend upon the influence 
of thele powers, being here of fuch force and vigour, as 
to perform their functions more perfectly in fat perfons, 
than in others, who are, neyerthelefs, not by any means 
weak. Yet thefe noxious powers are applied in a de- 
gree fhort of that, which being ultimately exceflive, or 
very nearly fo, puts an end to excitement by wafting 
the excitability, or which tends, by a high degree of 
difturbancc, to exhauft the body. 

CCCCXLVI. Thus the paflions are not in fuch 
perfons too ftimulant ; a circumftance known to the 
generality of mankind, among whom it is an adage, 
that fat perfons are commonly good-natured (#), while 
morofe perfons are for the molt part lean. Thus it is 
obfervable, that fat perfons are averfe to thinking, which 
is a great flimulus (y). They are averfe to bodily 

motion, 

(a) This mud be taken with more than grains of allowance ; 
Itnce fach is the effect of the different motives to human adViofl 
received from example and education, that the paflions themfelves 
are drawn into a fubferviency to evtry perfon's predominant pur* 
fuit. I have known a p°.rfon in Edinburgh get great credit for 
Jiis integrity, though that was not extraordinary, from roughnefs 
■of manner* and an affectation of paffionatenefs, while the diffimula- 
ficro of that real difpofition is the more general engine among 
men of promoting their intereft. At any rate, fo much more 
than mere appearance of temper, which may be fo much over- 
ruled, is ncceflary to the eftablifhment of maxims ; that I fhould 
snink my life or property upon an infecure footing, if it depended 
on the good-nature of a perfon, for which the only fecurity was 
Ins fatnefs. 

fo) The mod poring perfons are the atrabilarians, who, though, 
tney are not calculated for the elevation of mind that difcayery 
requires, have, by their afliduity, contributed much to the im- 
provement of many of the arts. They are commonly very 
meagre, indeed, and indefatigable in any purfuit to which they 
give themfelves up. ' 
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tnotion, by which all the functions, and particularly 
the a&ion of the vefTels, are much excited, and the 
perfpiration proportionally promoted ; and they have 
this motive for their indolence, that all motion is more 
fatiguing to them than to others. Hence, the quanti- 
ty of fluids, which during exercife is ufualfy thrown off 
by the pores on the furface, and thus diverted from the 
adipofe cells, is allowed, during a ftate of bodily quief- 
cence, to take its courfe to thefe cells rather than to 
the furface of the body. - 

CCCCXLVII. Having explained the peculiarities 
of thefe difeafes ; I may obferve, that, as the affection 
of a part, in every general difeafe, depends upon the 
general affection, as it is of the fame kind, arifes from 
the fame exciting powers, and is removed by the fame 
remedies (%} j it is reafonable to believe, that the af- 
fection of a part, whether it be inflammation, or more 
Conliderable action of the brain and blood-vellels than 
of any other part, is not different in different cafes, but 
altogether the fame in all j that it only differs in fome 
circumflances of no fignification, and by no means re- 
quires a different plan of cure, or affords fundamental 
diftinctions ; and that this miftake, which has had the 
moft pernicious effect upon the art of medicine, mufl 
be done away. It is with propriety, then, that I have 
avoided reducing all the difeafes of which I have treat- 
ed, firft to two genera, and after to fpecies ; and that 
without regard either to genera or fpecies, I have refer- 
red them to two forms only. 

CCCCXLVIIL Further, as in all thefe laft difeafes, 
the whole morbid ftate, either in fo far as it is univerfal 
in the fyftem, or confined to a part, proves hurtful by 
giving too much excitement ; and as the remedies, 
that remove the general morbid ftate, alio remove the 
portion of it confined to a part, and are never to be 
directed to a part (<*), with the view ef removing, by 

their 

(z) See part firft, chap. IV. and particularly par. LIII. 
(*) Ses par. LVI. and XCII. 
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their action upon it, the difeafe, as if all locked up 
there 3 by means of this theory we may lay a furc foun* 
dation for the eftabliftiment of a certain feries, or fcale, 
of incrsafing ftrength, from perfed health to the moft 
fthenic dileaie. In that fcale peripneumony holds 
about the highcft, and obefity the loweft, degree. 

CCCCXLIX* Peripneumony and phrenitis are fol- 
lowed by two difeafes, that fometirnes equal them ; the 
violent Imall-pox and mealies. Thcfetwoare fucceed- 
ed by a dileaie, that fometirnes vies with them, the 
eryfipeJas, when accompanied with a very fevere affec- 
tion of the head. As equal to this, not in danger, but 
for the moft part in the degree of diathefis, rheumatifm 
comes next. Next to rheumatifm is marked the 
mild eryfipelas : this is far ihort of thofe above it irt 
violence, and claims nearly an equal place with the 
fthenic cynanche, with which it is much more nearly 
allied than with any of the former. Thefe are the 
difeafes accompanied with pyrexia and inflammation. 

CCCCL. The two which ftand loweft, the mild 
eryfipelas, and the fthenic cynanche or common inflam- 
matory lore throat, are of fo doubtful a rank with 
refpecl. to each other and to catarrh (£), a difeafe which 
is not accompanied by inflammation ; that it is doubt- 
ful which ot the three mould be fet higheft. Below 
them, however, the hmple fynochaand Icarlet fever, in 
fo far as the latter is a fthenic difeafe, and in fo far as 
the ufual ftate of both is coniidered, are to be placed 
without any hchtation (c). The loweft part of the feale 

of 

(i) See CCCXCIV. and the note to It. 

(c) The fimple fynocha is io fimilar to a gentle typhus, that it 
requires great judgment to diftinguifh them at firft. The fafeft 
way, when the doubt cannot be determined, is to keep the patient 
in a moderate temperature, and in a ftate of reft ; as any debili- 
tating power, in cafe the difeafe fhould turn out a typhus, would 
be dangerous ; and, though it mould afterwards manifeft itfelf a 
fyaocha, ftill its mildnefs renders the omiffion of any thing that 
might have been done, innocent ; and it is always eafy to take 
down fthenic diathefis. 
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of fthenic difeafes with pyrexia, is affigned to the fmall- 
pox and meafles, in their mild ftate. 

CCCCLI. Through this whole fcale it is not fo 
much the titles and names, but morbid energy, that is 
regarded ; it being the certainty derived from the 
caufe, not the uncertain and perfectly deceitful con- 
federation of fymptoms, that was to be confidered (d). 
The investigation of fymptoms has hitherto been un- 
attended with any advantage ; on the contrary, it has 
been of the higheft detriment to the art ; and fince it 
has proved in medicine as productive a fource of funda- 
mental errors, as the queftion about abftrad caufes 
proved in the other departments of philofophy (e), it 
mult be laid afide, and nofology damned. 

CCCCL1I. Below the laft mentioned difeafes are fet 
mania, pervigilium, and obefity. Betwixt which, and 
the difeafes to be mentioned hereafter, the point of 
perfect health is to be fixed (f). 

The Cure of the Sthenic Form of Difeafes. 

CCCCLIH. As to the indication of cure in the 
fthenic form of difeafes, I fhall apply that already laid 
down [g) y viz. to lower excitement, firft to a violent 
degree of the diathefis, then to a flighter, and to the 
danger of parts, in fuch a manner, that regard (hall only 
be had to the degree of force in the remedies [h). 

CCCCLIV. When, therefore, we have a violent 
diathefis, as in peripneumony, phrenitis, the violent 
fmall-pox, meafles, and eryfipelas, immediate recourfe 
muft be had to the moft powerful and quickly effectual 

remedy - x 

(J) See par. LVIII. 

(i?) See par. XVIII. and look Into Obfervatlons on the different 
fyftems of phyfic, and in it the introduftion throughout. 

(f) It will be eafy for the reader, with the directions above, to 
Blake out the table for himfelf. 

(?) See par. LXXXVIII. 

(b) See alfo par, XCII. 
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remedy ; but fo much blood (hould not be taken, as 
many who entruft nearly the whole cure of the difeafe 
to it, think, and commonly practife j but more, how- 
ever, than others fuppofe fhould be taken (/). 

CCCCLV. No meafure fuits all cafes - 9 the quanti- 
ty to be taken being different in different cafes, ac- 
cording to the difference of age, fex and ftrength, and 
to the degree of the exciting noxious powers. In child- 
hood, which, excepting the meafles and fmall-pox (k) r 
is feldom affected with the difeafe we have mentioned, 
and in a very advanced age, where there is alfo lets 
danger than at the flower of human life, fmall bleed- 
ings fucceed ; becaufe, at both thofe ages, a lefs degree 
of excitement upholds the difeafe ; while in the former 
the high degree of excitability, in the latter the neceffi- 
ty for more ftimulus, or exciting power, than formerly, 
fet bounds to the meafure of the remedy. 

CCCCLVI. A better rule for limiting the degree of 
bleeding is the relief, or temporary folution, of the 
urgent fymptoms. If, therefore, after blood has been 
taken, the great heat, the hardnefs of the pulfe, the 
affection of the head or of the lungs, and drynefs of the 
furface, fhall have gone off, or be much abated ; and if 
the temperature be much lowered, the pulfe more lbft 
and lefs frequent, and the furface of the body more 
moift, at leaft lefs dry ; if the pain is every where 
quieted, the breathing relieved, and the delirium re- 
moved (/) ; then it may be looked upon as certain, that 
enough of the vital fluid has been Ihed for the time. 

CCCCLVU. To 

(/ )■ The raoft early among the alexipharmic practitioners, after 
once making his efcape from peripneumony without bleeding, fell 
a vidim to the folly of his theory in the next attack. The alexi- 
pharmics in general were too moderate in their bleedings in the 
true, though few, fthenic difeafes that require it, and all in the 
wrong in their ufe of heating ftimulant prescriptions in them. 

(k) See par. CCCCI. 

(/) The references for fafts are CLIX. CLV. CCCXXXIV. 
CLVII. CLXXIY. CCCXLIX. to CCCLV. CLIV. CLIX. 
CLXXXIV. CCCXXXIII.toCCCXXXVI. CLV. CCCXLIH* 
CCCLIV. CLVIII. 
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CCCCLVII. To obtain this benefit, in the moft 
vigorous adult ftate 10 or 12 ounces, and much lefs 
either before or after that period of life, will for the 
moft part be found fumcient. As this rule will not 
anfwer in every cafe, when it fails, recourfc rauft be 
had to that, which recommends the abatement of the 
fymptoms as a direction more to be depended upon (m). 

CCCCLVIH. Since the local affection depends upon 
the degree of the general (n) diathefis, there is no occa- 
fion for any particular direction with regard to it, any 
farther, than to take advantage of its being acceffible, 
in order to help the general remedy by an application 
of it to the part (0). 

CCCCLIX. When that has been done, and the firft 
violence of the difeafe is now broken ; we mud have 
recourfe to purging, as a great remedy in point of effi- 
cacy (p). For this purpofe, we fbould not employ 
violent means, fuch as many formerly employed (q) ; 
becaufe the ftimulus accompanying this firft operation 
-may be hurtful ; but it is the gentle cathartics that 
fhould be depended upon, fuch as Glauber's fait, which 
is highly debilitating, and carries a great quantity of 
fluids out of the velTels. Though a man of good 
fenfe in the laft century ufed cathartics and bleeding 
on alternate days ; yet, if the violence of the difeafe 
ihould be urgent, there is nothing to hinder the ufe of 
cathartics the fame day that the blood has been taken. 

CCCCLX. Purging, after a fmall bleeding, has mor& 
effect in overcoming fthenic diathefis, than any bleed- 
ing without it ; becaufe, as has been mentioned above, 
in this way the debilitating power (which has always 
more debilitating effect in the place to which it is firft 

applied, 

(m) See CCCVI. 

<«) See above LVI. and CCCXLII. to CCCXLVI. 

(0) Ibid. An inftance of fuch afiiftance may be the local 
bleedings over the pained part in rheumatifm and the gout, and 
£bme other afthenic remedies are aided by local ftimuli. 

(p) See CCLXXXIII. 

(#) The alexipharmics particularly. 
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applied, than in any other,) is applied to more parts ; 
and not only £o the greater blood-veffels, but alio to a 
prodigious number of their terminations ; and the ex- 
citability is more extenfively, and therefore more equal- 
ly, dim i mined (r). 

44. Vomiting, which has hitherto been fo freely 
employed in ailhenic difeafes, where it is pernicious, and 
in the common practice conftantly neglected in fthenic 
difeafes, where it is of the greater! fervice, comes ia 
.here as a proper part of the treatment : it is of the lame 
cvacuant nature, acts upon another part of the fame 
canal, and admits of juft the reafoning that has been 
applied to purging. 

CCCCLXL At the fame time that the exceffwe, 
and therefore hurtful, ufe of the lancet is fuperceded by 
thefe two evacuants ; its ufe is not altogether to be laid 
afide in the difeafes of exceffive excitement ; becaufe 
the excitement is often raifed by the operation of ftimur 
lants fo high, as, from the coniumption of excitability, 
which puts an end to its exiftence, to threaten inftant 
death (s). 

CCCCLXII. Befides thefe remedies (/), the patient 
fhould always be required to abftain from every fort of 
food but vegetable, which lhould be taken in a fluid 
form, as well as from all ftrong liquors, and indeed 
from all but watery liquors acidulated (?/). This direc- 
tion does not feem to have been fo much neglected in 
words by former writers and authors, as actual applica- 
tion to practice ; it having been delivered flightly, by 
the by, and as if it had been thought of no confequence, 
fo that it made no imprefrion upon the mind of the 
reader or hearer. No ftimulus is more powerful, and, 
therefore, in this part of the practice, more hurtful, than 
that of the articles of diet : Confequently, whatever 

quantity 

(r) See par. CCCCLXXXIII. CCCCLXXXVI. alfo CCCY. 
(/) See par. CCLXXXI. and CCLXXXIII. CCLXXXIV* 
(/) From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXII. 
(a) See CCLXXX1V. 
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quantity of blood is taken from the veffels, whatever 
quantity of ferous fluid is carried toff' by the mouth and 
anus, if this ftimulus is not effectually guarded againft, 
the effect: of all this evacuation may eafily be counteract- 
ed. Still, however, fluid vegetable matter is not to be 
forbidden, becaufe fuch watery matter is not retained in 
the veflels ; but, eafily entering the fmalleft of them, 
it flows out in all directions by their various outlets ; 
and, at the fame time, fupports the efficacy of fweating 
remedies (x). 

CCCCLXIII. Conjointly with the firft bleeding, the 
fir ft vomiting and purging, with abftinence and watery 
fluids, it muft not be forgotten, that particular regard 
is to be paid to temperature ( v) : For, if cold always 
debilitates, and if that is its proper operation (2), if it 
only feemingly acts otherwife, becaule heat fucceeding 
to its action, or alternating with it (a), renders its effect 
ftimulant, if cold alone is adequate to the cure of the 
fmall-pox (b), or prevents the violence of that difeafe, 
if it is the beft remedy for catarrh (7), and, when heat 
is avoided, of the greateft efficacy in every fthenic dif- 
eafe j it is not to be doubted, but that it is of the 
greateft benefit in difeafes of the higheft fthenic dia- 
thefis. 

CCCCLXIV. Its operation in the fmall-pox, and 
in other fthenic difeafes, is not different, but altogether 
the fame. Nay, in all the difeafes of this form, as cold 
alone is furffcient to effect the cure ; fo, whenever the 
diathefis, as is the cafe in the difeafes that are our prelent 
fubject, rifes to its greateft height, and demands inftant 

relief ; 

(x) This obfervation feems to me of that fort which fuits an 
hydraulic machine better than the animated fyftem. Thefe weak • 
liquors, in being abforbed, and in being exhaled, muft produce 
much animal action, which, according to the general tenor of 
Dr. Brown's reafoning, mult do mifchief. Editor. 

(j) See par. CCLXXXI1. (2) See par. CXVII. 

(a) See XXXVII. and the addition. (b) See par. CXXI. 

(<:) SeeCCCCVII. 
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relief ; becaufe, in that cafe, every moment's dela£ 
brings inftant danger ; though the remedies, which we 
have mentioned, are fufficient for the folution of the 
diieafe, of which we have direct proof in practice ; 
though that degree of ccld ? which would produce th6 
effect, is neither always within our reach, nor can be 
properly applied by every perfon ; and many perfons 
might not be difpofed to believe its effects fo beneficial : 
We mould not defift from the plan of cure here laid 
down (d), but do our beft for the patient, by taking 
off the blankets, and other clothes, by cooling the room, 
and, inftead of laying him on a couch or bed, putting 
him into a chair. 

CCCCLXV. This indeed mould, for the moft part, 
be preferred to the application of very intenfe cold, on 
another account ; for the (hortnefs of the time in which 
any one could poffibly remain in intenfe cold, would 
oblige him immediately to return to higher tempera- 
ture, which would produce a greater excitement than 
he had been under before his expofure, at leaft too, 
great an excitement (<?). 

CCCCLXVI. The effect, therefore, falfely imputed; 
to cold, of occasioning the ftriking in of the mealies, is 
not to be imputed to cold alone, but to heat and other 
ftimuli ; giving, as has been explained, more excite- 
ment (f) y than if cold had not preceded. And how 
can it be otherwife ? If cold does not interrupt tht 
eruption in the fmall-pox ; but, on the contrary, by 
an enlargement of the diameters of the perfpiratory 
veflels, which are fhut up by fthenic diathefis, much 
promotes the difcharge of the matter (g) ; Why, in a 
perfectly fimilar cafe, mould its operation be fuppofed 
different, not to fay, diametrically oppofite ? Muft we 
again have the trouble to refute the falfe notion that 

a catde 

(d) From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXV. 

(e) See XXVI. 

(f) See XXVII. and the addition, and CCCLXXX. 
{g) SeeCCCLXXVI. 
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a caufe precijely the fame may produce contrary effecls ? 
Cold diminifhes the eruption in the fmall-pox : It 
| Snakes the eruption difappear in the meafies. What 
' then ? Take a nearer view of the faft : Is its effect in 
both thefe cafes to be fuppofed the fame, or different ? 
How do you know, that the matter, which has disap- 
peared, is driven into the interior parts ? What proof 
will you bring ? Gonfefs the truth : and be candid 
enough to acknowledge, that this is another reJic of the 
alexipharmic doctrine, according to which, the ftimulus 
of heat as well as other famuli promotes, and cold im- 
pedes, perfpiration. After a great man had fhown the 
error of that doctrine, both in the fmall-pox and other 
difeafes (/;), becaufe he did not carry the application fo 
far as the mealies, neither has any one of his followers, 
who never could ftep a nail's breadth beyond his 
words. But it might have been obferved, if obfervn- 
tion had been any part of their employment, that the 
mealies was a fthenic difeafe as well as the fmall-pox. 
Are not all the fuccefsful remedies in both of the de- 
bilitating kind ? And as it was manifeft, that in the 
fmall-pox alfo cold debilitated, or, in the common 
language, acted as a fedative ; might not fome fuf- 
picion, from that very circumftance, have arifen u\ 
their minds, that cold, in the mealies, does not ftimu- 
late, or act as an aftringent, and repel the eruption, but 
produces the fame effect as in the fmall-pox ? Is it, to 
fuch a degree, up-hill work, to ufe one's own under- 
flanding, that a great part of mankind, even thole who 
take upon them the bufinefs of teaching and taking the 
lead of others, in no cafe ever think of exerciling a 

moment's reflection ? But, it may be contended; 

that the action of cold is in this cafe peculiar, becaufe, 
after the eruption, which it is fuppofed to check, has 

d if appeared,. 

(n) In peripneumony he took his patients out of bed, and fet 
them in a chair, for the fake of cooling them, and avoiding the 
hurtful effect of heat. 
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difappeared, all the fymptoms increafe in violence. 
Coiilider what that circumftance makes for your argu-i 
merit, or whether it makes any thing for you, and not-* 
abiblutely againft you ? Was the action of cold follow- 
ed by that of ftimulant or debilitating powers ? If it 
was by the former, the caufe of the mifchief muft be 
imputed to them ; which, as has been juft faid, pro- 
duce exceffivc excitement after a previous application 
ot cold, and more than without it ; if debilitating 
powers had been applied, then there would be room 
tor iulpicion, that cold had a concern in the effect. 
But it is not fb : And, in every cafe, in which the 
action of cold has been followed by fthenic diathefis, 
the true caufe was not fufficiently guarding againft the 
tumulus of heat, as well as that of other noxious powers. 
This is clearly proved by the application of heat being 
poiitively ordered, inftead of being forbidden, in the 
common practice. Nor is that to be wondered at : 
l*or it the caufe of catarrh (/') deceived phyficians fo 
much, the catarrhal fymptoms in the mealies could not 
fail to deceive them. And, if doctrines, difcarded in 
words, are often obferved in practice ; what was there 
to hinder this part of the alexipharmic doctrine from 
meeting with this fate ? 

CCCCLXV1L If cold, therefore, can fcarce be fo 
managed, that the effect occafioned by the accompani- 
ment, the fucceffion, or the alternation, of ftimulants, 
-can be prevented, whether that be the fault of the 
phyfician, or owing to the nature of the thing {k) ; it 
is, notwithstanding, a rule in common to the mealies 
;ind other exanthemata of the fame ftamp, to avoid 
heat, and compenfate for the degree by the greater 
tion of cold, and to guard with all poflible care 
nft every ftimulant power. It is now then mod 
evident, that the opinion of cold being peculiarly hurt- 
ful in the mealies, both in that and every other difeale of 
the fame form, falls to the ground. A Re . £titiQn 

(i) See from CCCCVIL to CCCCXIT. 

<*) Turn back to CCCCLXV. and CCCCLXVI. 
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A 'Repetition of the Cure. 

CCCCLXVIII. After ufing the remedies which have 
been directed (/), if the fymptoms recur, the fame train 
of medicines muft be again gone through : Blood muft 
be again taken, emetics and purgatives again adminif- 
tcred j nor muft we defift from the ufe of the refrige- 
rant and altenuant plan : And all thefe means muft be 
employed, till the tumult of the fymptoms be allayed, 
and the healthy ftate, at leaft for the time, be reftored; 
and perhaps the repetition may be required a third 
time or oftener : After which, 

CCCCLXIX. If the diathelis feems now nearly re- 
moved, if the affection of the head, of the lungs, or any 
internal one that may be prefent, feems alleviated or 
repelled ; and yet there is fome apprehenfion of the 
return of the difeafe ; recourfc muft be had to more 
moderately debilitating powers. Sweating, the ftimu- 
lus accompanying the firft operation of which, as the 
diathefis is now rendered mild or removed, the body 
will be able to bear, mould be preferred to bleeding, 
vomiting, and purging. But before I proceed to fpeak 
of it, it Teems proper to fay a few things concerning the 
fum total of blood that (hould be taken during the 
courie of the whole difeafe. 

CCCCLXX. As in fingle bleedings, fo alfo in the 
whole quantity of blood to be taken, the fum mould be 
a mean betwixt the quantities, which the common run 
of phyficians approve, while fome think it too much, 
fome too little. The reafon for this recommendation 
is ftrengthened, by the confideration of there being now 
lefs occafion for (hedding a great deal of the vital fluid, 
lince the cure is more divided among the other reme- 
dies that have been inculcated. The age muft be 
regarded, as was formerly recommended (w), the former 

mode 

(/) From CCCCLIV. to CCCCLXVIII. 
\m) Set CCCCLV. 

Uz 
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mode of living muft be attended to, the quantity of 
ftimulus, that may have immediately preceded the 
morbid Hate, muft be confidered, and the habit of the 
body compared with the degree of the fymptoms and 
the effect of the treatment. From thefe circumftances 
a judgment mould be formed of bleeding and other 
evacuations ; and it mould be eftimated, what further 
treatment of the fame fort may feem proper, and what 
difference of management may be required. Upon the 
whole, it will be found, that there will be the lefs oc- 
cafion for any one medicine, the more freely others have 
been brought into ufe ; and it will be underftood, that 
the danger of too great evacuation will be thereby a- 
voided, and health better fecured (»). 

CCCCLXXT. With refpeft to the manner of bleed- 
ing, blood mould always be taken from a very large 
vein ; becaufe the cutting a fmaller one, or opening an 
artery, does not afford a fufficient quantity for the relief 
of the veflels, and arteriotomy is further attended with 
inconveniencies (o). As far as any certain rule, in an 
affair admitting of fuch variety, can be eftablifhed, two 
pounds of blood in three or four days, with the affift- 
ance of the other remedies, will, for the moil part, be 
fufficient at the middle of life, and lefs at a more early 
or later period. 

CCCCLXXII. Bleeding fliould be always followed 
by vomiting and purging, fo long as any considerable 
part of the fthenic diathelis remains ; nor mould the 
other parts of the treatment, that have been pointed 
out, be neglected. But cathartics, of which a finglc 
dofe can at any time bring back a fit of the gout ; 
which cure the fthenic cynanche or common inflamma- 
tory 

(*) See CCLXXXVI. and CCCV. 

(o) The blood is ready to break out again after the tying up r 
and if, as fome advife, the arterial twig fhould be cut through, it 
diminifhes the number of the few accefles to this mode of bleed- 
ing ; neither does there feem to be any ufe in deftroying fuch 
veJTels, especially as no good fsaftg c^ft be &own for doing Co* 
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tory fore-throat, and the mild eryfipelas, when even the 
face or head is affected ; which are of manifeft detri- 
ment in fevers ; which, in dyfpepfia, in afthma, and 
every fort of difeafes depending upon debility, whether 
direct or indirect, do great and palpable mifchief ; and 
form a great part .of the very bad common method of 
treatment in the whole form of afthenic difeafes - r in 
proportion as they ought to be avoided in all fuch 
difeafes, mould be as certainly employed in fthenic 
difeafes •» they fliould never be omitted in any con- 
fiderable one, fuch as thofe that require bleeding, but 
be managed according to the directions lately given. 
We mould, above all things, be on our guard againft 
that diffidence in the ufe of this remedy, as well as of 
vomiting, where they are ferviceable,. and that confi- 
denc%in them when of dilfervice — both errors introdu- 
ced by the fpafmodic doctrine, and both therefore ad- 
mitted upon a falfe and abfurd principle (p). 

CCCCLXXIII. As nothing in afthenic difeafes has 
been more ufed than thele two modes of evacuation, 
nothing with more hurt, and often with inftantaneous 
deftruction - 3 fo, for this very reafon, nothing is more 
fucccfsful in the cure of fthenic difeafes. 

CCCCLXXIV. It is fcarce credible,, how far the 
averfion to the alexipharmic method of cure has had the 
«ffect of branding the very beft medicines, what a mif- 
application of them it has fuggefte,d, and to what a 
degree it has perverted their proper ufe. Not to repeat 
what has been formerly faid ; fweating, which is of the 
higheft fervice in every moderate fthenic diathefis, and 
in every degree except the higheft, or where it prelfes 

upon 

{p) The principle, at leaft with rcfpeft to purging, was, that it 
diminiftied perfpiration, and, therefore, was underftood not to act 
as an antifpafmodic. A balance betwixt the excretion by the 
belly and that on the furface was talked of, and they were held 
for oppofite operations. In fuch theoretical nonfenfe they defert- 
ed their only good leader, at leaft in thofe difeafes, who alternated 
his bleedings and purgings, and, as I have found, upon the be$ 
authority. 
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upon any organ of importance to life ; that is, in all 
the difeafes of this form, except in the beginning of 
thofc of which we are here treating, has, however, of late 
been completely banifhed from the cure of them all 
except one, not only as ufelefs, but as hurtful ; which 
has chiefly happened fince the fpafmodic doctrine be- 
gan to be received into this country, and during the 
few years it continued to gain ground (q). 

CCCCLXXV. But, in truth, befides rheumatifm 
(which fweating, at leaft as produced by one medicine, 
is allowed to cure), if it moft certainly either relieves or 
removes the flhenic cynanche, eryfipelas itfelf, and ca- 
tarrh, and the frmple fynocha, in proportion to the 
more free or fparing ufe of it ; if that be known to 
the very vulgar, and moft certainly to phyficians of 
every other (except the fpafmodic) fchool ; what reafon, 
what well-aicertained fact, will any one bring totthow, 
/ why fweating fhould not be univerfally ufed, after the 
very violent flhenic diathefis is much diminifhed by 
other medicines, and is now reduced to the degree, to 
which this remedy is adapted what eloquence would 
be requifite to bring any man of fenfe to fuch a per- 
fuafion ? 

CCCCLXXVI. He will fay, that the heat, which 
accompanies the flrft part of the operation of fweating, 
may be hurtful ; for, as he never made trial of it, he 
has it not in his power to fay, that for certain it will 
be hurtful (r). This is readily admitted in an high 

diathefis, 

(?) Turn back to CCCCLXIX. 

(r) It is laughable to hear fuch perfons talk of their practice, 
from which they never can receive information ; it being not the 
effect ef any thing they know themfelves, but what they have 
been told by others. In th.t way, without any exercife of judg- 
ment, without a fingle obfeivation, that they can call their own, 
in the courfe of a long life, do they jog on, like the blind beggar 
led by his more faithful dog, or, like children in the play of blind • 
Harry, groping aboufr with their eyes tied up, through the whole 
courfe of a practice boafted of, God knows, by nobody who know* 
it but themfelves. 
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diathefis, threatening indired debility (s) ; but it can* 
not alfo be granted, that in a moderate degree of the 
diathefis, either original, or effeded by other remedies, 
and, confequently, after the plan of treatment, that wc 
have laid down, has been executed, fuch heat will not 
be compenfated by the great profufion of fluids taken, 
away from the whole ftirfacc of the body ; or that, 
when this part of the vafcular fyftem has been freed 
from a violent ftimulus, the diminution of excitement 
will not be more equal in all the veflels, and over the 
whole nervous fyftem. If the numerous veflels, that 
open into the inteftines and into the ftomach, afford 
fuch an opportunity to diminifh fthenic diathefis, how 
is it poffible that a fimilar evacuation in the fimilar 
perfpiratory veflels fhould have no tendency to produce 
the fame effect ? To which reafoning if the fads juft 
related be added, what can any perfon have to fay 
againft the ufe of fweating, if a degree of heat, not 
greater than what cannot be avoided in the operation, 
can no longer be hurtful, and if the fweating itfclf is 
certain to be of great fervice (/) ? Let the fpafmodic 
caviller againft the ufe of that remedy in the cafes of 
fthenic affedion wher# it is admiflible, mufter up alt 

his 

(/) If the diathefis fliould rife within two or three degrees of 
indirect debility, in that cafe the heat of the firft part of a fweat, 
by exhaufting the little excitement that remains, may have a moft 
hurtful effect. But if the diathefis be any where below that high 
point, the addition of ftimulus can be borne for the fhort time of 
its continuance ; and be afterwards much more than compenfatedt 
by the large and continued flow over all. 

(/) In an excitement of fixty-feven, within three degrees of in- 
direct debility, the heat in the firft part of the fweat, by adding 
thefe, might kill the patient, if you will, without leaving anf 
chance of relief from its evacuant effect. But, if the excitement 
be no higher than 6o°, the addition of the three degrees will keep 
greatly within the point of indirect debility, and, therefore, be 
fafe ; while the fucceeding evacuation may reduce the excitement 
perhaps 10°, and bring it within the range of predifpofition ; and 
a new courfe, or a little prolongation of this, carry it down im 
the point of health, and finifb the cur^ 
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his fads and all his theories, let him turn himfelf into 
all fhapes, he will never produce a folid argument 
againft this remedy. — But what, again, is the tendency 
of all this difputation ? Will there never be an end of 
running from one extreme of error into the oppofite ? 
Shall no mean be found betwixt the alexipharmic plan 
of cure, and one equally bad or worfe ? If that doctrine 
hefitated not to prefcribe fvveating in the rage of a 
peripneumony, and that too procured by means of the 
mqft heating ftimulant powers ; does it therefore fol- 
low, that a plan of treatment muft be admitted, which 
rejects the certain and fafe ufe of this remedy, when 
excited by the moft gentle means ? If it was the 
opinion of Dr. Sydenham,' that heat mould be avoided 
in the cure of fthenic difeafes, which was quite right, as 
heat certainly increafes the excitement - y are we, for 
that reafon, to avoid that tolerable degree of heat, 
which accompanies a remedy the moft powerful in re- 
ftoring the healthy flate, and, thereby, deprive our- 
felves of great benefit upon the whole ? If fuch perfons 
do not know, that feveral remedies diminifli excitement 
more powerfully than one ; and, if they are to be ex- 
cufed for their ignorance ; are they alfo to be excufed 
for not feeing, what any empiric might have feen, that 
fome things are of fervice, and others of diflervice ; is 
fuch want — not of genius, for genius is not required 
of them — but of common fenfe alfo, to be pardoned ? 
If to think for themfelves, and to make any fort of 
difcovery, was too much to be expected from them ; 
is it not fomewhat furprifing, that out of a thoufand 
writers, who have treated of every part of medicine, 
and entertained different fentiments from one another, 
they could fqueeze no information, but always trod in 
the footfteps of one fingle man ? 

CCCCLXXVII. Sweat, therefore, after the manage- 
ment that has been defcribed, is to be excited ; Special- 
ly if there mould feem fomething ftili wanting to the 
complete return of health, fome degree of fthenic dia- 

thefis 
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thefts ^lill remaining, and a fpontaneous tendency to 
fvveating mould appear. 

\ CCCCLXXVIII. When the figns of a fpontaneous 
fweat are perceived, nothing more is to be done, butt 
firft to lay the clothes about the patient, remove the 
meets, put the blankets next to his body, guard againft 
the approach of air, and keep up the difcharge for a 
fufficient length of time, at leaft ten or twelve hours. 
If from this management there fhall enfue a copious 
and univerfal flow of fweat, there will be no occafion 
for giving medicine for the purpofe. — After fweating 
has increafed the relief formerly procured j if it fhould 
dilappear towards the end, it mould at laft be fupport- 
cd by Dover's powder, or by laudanum alone ; at the 
fame time the body mould be covered, fo that it may 
get as quickly as poflible to the furface, till the expect- 
ed benefit be obtained. If a draught of cold water be 
fometimes given, and then the body be well covered 
up and properly managed, the effect often fucceeds to 
our wifli. But, as in the other cafes, that belong to 
this part of our indication, the fweating mult then 
only be fet on foot, when the mediocrity of the diathefis, 
procured by the other remedies, will permit ; fo in the 
fmall-pox and mealies, becaufe there is occafion for a 
certain time to allow the matter to pafs off, we mud 
keep this circumftance in our eye, and never be too 
early in making trial of this remedy. Laftly, if the 
heat fhould happen to prove hurtful, if at any time the 
flow of fweat mould be attended with lets relief, or 
with inconvenience, it mould be immediately flopped r 
For it was not for no purpofe, but for that of making 
the remedies fupply the defects of one another, and of 
reducing the excitement more equally over the whole 
body, that a number was recommended. 

CCCCLXXIX. In all the cafes of a violent tf iathefis, 
all the remedies that have been mentioned, are, more 
or lefs, differently on different occafions, in proportion 
as the remaining diathefis may require, each in a higher 

or 
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or lower degree, or in a larger or fmaller quantity, to 
be brought into play, and the curative circle enlarged. 

CCCCLXXX. Some flight medicines, fuch as acids 
and nitre ; fome of uncertain ufe, fuch as leeching, 
cupping, ai*l bliftcring, are mentioned in writers, as of 
the firft confequence. Of thefe, the acids, in fo far as 
they render the drink more agreeable, and, in an affec- 
tion of the lungs, do not produce cough, but prove, in 
a certain meafure, refrigerant, are to be permitted ; 
efpecially if there Ihould be a defire for them. Every 
body ought to know, that the refrigerant power of nitre 
is lefs than is commonly thought. In rheumatifm, and 
the fthenic cynanche if this Ihould be unufually fevere, 
blifters, leeches, and cupping-glaffes, applied in the 
neighbourhood of the inflamed parts, may, in fome 
meafure, be of fervice. Nor does there feem to be any 
reaibnabie objection to the application of a cap of recent 
earth to the head in phrenitis. 

The other Tart of the Indication of Cure, 

CCCCLXXXI. To pafs on to the other part of the 
indication of cure («) : When there is a gentler diathefis, 
as in the other phlegmafise, and in thoie fthenic affec- 
tions, of which the treatment has not yet been confider- 
cd ; as in the mildeft ftate of eryfipelas, of the fthenic 
cynanche, in catarrh, fimple fynocha, the fcarlet fever, 
and the mild fmall-pox and mealies ; a fmaller debili- 
tating power is required j and, therefore, neither all the 
remedies that have been mentioned, nor in general fo 
much of each, as in the other difeafes of this form, are 
lequifite. 

CCCCLXXXII. In all thefe cafes, not even with 
the exception of rheumatifm, which depends upon an 
high diathefis, bleeding is unneceffary ; and in all, 
with the exception of rheumatifm, bleeding to any ex- 
tent is hurtful : For, when the excitement is not very 

great, 

(«) CCCCLI. 
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jgreat, but, on the contrary, is moderate, fcarce exceed- 
ing that degree that prqfAuces the predifpofition to other 
dileafes, it is abfurd to make ufe of a very debilitating 
power, by way of a remedy, as if we had to combat a 
very violent difeafe. And, fince the intention in bleed- 
ing is to prevent an ultimate excefs of exciting power 
from producing a ceflation of excitement, an event of 
which there is not the leaft danger in a moderate dia- 
thefis, fuch as that which is the caufe of the difeafes in 
queftion, the treatment mould be adapted to the caufe, 
and bleeding mould be either abftained from altogether, 
or very fparingly ufed. 

CCCCLXXXIII. It is not, therefore, only in dif- 
eafes of debility, which belong to the other form (in 
moft of which it has, neverthelefs, been, and ftjll is, 
the cuftom, to fpill more or lefs of the vital fluid) ; but 
alfo in all the difeafes of this form, except the very- 
violent ones, that the lancet is to be profcribed. 

CCCCLXXXIV. Though in rheumatifm the dia- 
thefis often runs confiderably high, the ufual profufe 
bleeding is not, however, required. For, as every 
diathefis is always greater in fome parts than in any 
other equal part, fo it is with the fthenic diathefis in 
this cafe ; which is found much greater upon the fur- 
face of the body, than in any other equal fpace within. 
The reafon is, that the moft powerful noxious agent, 
heat, fucceeding to cold, or fo alternating with it, that 
its own ftimulus is increafed by the cold (x), exerts its 
principal energy on the furface of the bocty. Hence, 
after exceffive bleeding, the difeafe often obftinately 
recurs. The reafon of the recurrence, if the principles 
of this doctrine be w : ell underftood, cannot be obfeure. 
Bleeding diminifties the fthenic diathefis chiefly in the 
red veflels, lefs in any of their extremities, leaft of all. 
in the perlpiratory veflels, and in thofe difpofed in the 
tract of the mulcles, becauie the operation of bleeding 

is 

(*) See XXXVII. and addition. 
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is counteracted by that qf heat : This explanation is . 
confirmed by the certain tefti#3ny of phyficians ; who 
©ften complain that their favorite remedy fails them. 

CCCCLXXXV. Hence fweating is remarkably 
adapted t<5 the cure of this difeafe : To fweating, 
therefore, after a previous bleeding to twelve ounces, 
and with attention to the rule of temperature and diet 
before given, we muft have immediate recourfe, if the 
diathefis happens to be confiderably violent, which 
appears from the heat of the body, the pains raging 
moft in the night time, and from a ftrong and hard 
pulfe. In order to render the fweat univerfal and of 
fufficient duration, it fbould be excited by Dover's 
powder, or laudanum, as before hinted, and kept up for 
twelve hours in full flow, and then fome hours longer, 
or till the abatement of the fymptoms, in the form of 
moifture or free perfpiration, and repeated when the 
fymptoms return. The reft of the cure muft be en- 
trufted to low diet and an exact temperature. 

CCCCLXXXVI. In this difeafe, after the fweating, 
and alfo in the cafe of a fimple fynocha, of the fcarled 
fever, of the fthenic fore-throat, of catarrh, eryfipelas, 
and the gentle fmall-pox and meafles, when the diathe- 
lis is fomewhat coniiderable, but far fhort of the cafe 
firft confidered ; we mould ufe either a very fmall 
bleeding, and then chiefly the evacuations before men- 
tioned (y) next a flight fweat ought to be kept up, 
not longer than for eight or ten hours j and, during 
the whole time of the cure, we (hould enjoin abftinence, 
weak liquors, reft of body and mind, and cold/ except 
at the time of fweating, and even then the heat (hould 
be as low as poflible, as formerly directed : The united 
ufe of thefc means is perfectly equal to the removal of 
any of thefe difeafes ; but there will not always be 
occafion for them all. 

CCCCLXXXVII. Often fo mild a diathefis occurs, 
that one or two of them, once or twice employed, is 

lufficicnt 
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fufficient for the cure :.— In a flight cKathefts, that is, • 
one in which, unlefs for a little at firft, the fhivering, 
languor, and heat, are fo inconsiderable as to indicate a 
proportional flightnels of diathefis upon the furface ; 
in which there is fcarce any lafiitude, which^ndicates a 
limilar moderation of diathefis in the organs of volun- 
tary motion ; in which the vigour of the ftomach re- 
mains fo as to manifeft a moderate excefs of excitement 
in it ; in which, in fine, the other functions are fuffici- 
cntly regular, and only fuffer confpicuoufly in the af- 
fected part — In fuch a cafe, a fingle purge of Glauber's 
fait, and, without that, cold, reft, and abftinence, have 
often reduced the morbid excitement to its falutary 
degree. A thoufand times has the fthenic cynanche, a 
thoufand times catarrh and the fimple fynocha, nay, 
cryfipelas itielf with affection of the face, been fo re- 
moved. And the fcarlet fever is often fo mikl as to 
yieid to the fame management. 

CCCCLXXXVI1I. In this way mull: a conftant re- 
gard be had to the degree of excitement and diathefis 
in the method of cure, and terms muft be often difre- 
garded. It was with a view to the treatment, that the 
iimple fynocha was before diftinguilhed from the 
phrenitic, and the gentle eryfipelas from the violent. 
For the fame purpole it may be remarked, that catarrh 
often riles to fuch violence as threatens or brings on a 
penpneumony ; and that peripneumony itielf is fome - 
times much flighter than ufuah. Under thefe circurri- 
ftances, it is the degree of excitement alone, that ought 
to govern the phyfician, without regard to names. 

CCCCLXXX1X. Another ufeful caution here is, to 
judge of the ftate of the pulfe, of the temperature upon 
the fkin, and of the Ikin in other refpects, with due 
attention to thefe principles. The frequency of the 
puife in all fthenic difeafes is moderate : With that 
there is conjoined fome hardnefs and fulnefs. When- 
ever, therefore, the pulfe is very quick, it is to be fuf- 
pected, that the fthenic diathefis has paffed into the 

afthenic 5 
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afthenie, the exceffive excitement into a ceflation 06 
excitement, or that the difeafe has been asfthenic from 
the beginning. To remove all doubt, the habit of 
body, and the age, rauft be confidered, and an inquiry 
be made, Whether the difeafe has been preceded, or not, 
by contagion. Heat of the fkin is common to thefe 
difeafes and to fevers, which are difeafes of an oppofite 
ftamp, and therefore is a doubtful mark. As it depends 
upon an interruption of perfpiration, from whatever 
fource, it is never to be ftrained into a proof of the ftate 
of excitement;. And, fince drynefs of the fkin, which 
is common to difeafes fo different from each other, in 
the afthenie difeafes depends upon debility ; in order 
to judge of this fymptom, the other fymptoms, and the 
exciting noxious powers, mould be confidered. In 
fine, the only inquiry mould be, whether the excite- 
ment is abundant or deficient, and all the figns mould 
be confulted with that view ; nor are we to judge rafh* 
ly from any peculiar form the affection may have af- , 
fumed. 

CCCCXC. When, therefore, the figns, that have 
been enumerated, are compared with all the others and 
with the diathefis, we are to fet about either the anti- 
fthenic or the ftimulant plan of cure. The violent 
fthenic difeafes, which we firfl: confidered, can fcarce. 
be confounded with the afthenie ; the more mild are 
daily confounded with them. But, though it is eafy 
to diftinguifti thefe from afthenie difeafes refembling 
them ; mould any perfon think the marks of diftinc- 
tion ambiguous, let him be informed, that, upon ac- 
count of their mildnefs, though the difeafe under ex- 
amination fhould be fthenic, blood is not to be let, for 
fear they fhould turn out afthenie - 3 in which fo de- 
bilitating a power is destructive, as has often already 
been faid upon former occafions j let him alfo under- 
ftand, that his method of cure, conducted in this way, 
will be fecured from all dangerous miftakes. For, if 
the diathefis, though fthenic, be flight, bleeding will 

often 
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often precipitate it into the oppofite ; it will at the beft 
be ufelcfs (z). If, on the contrary, the difeafe that 
paries for fthenic, fhould, in its progrefs, Qiow itfelf 
evidently afthenic ; in this cafe, every drop of blood 
that may have been taken will go to the increafe of the 
difeafe (a). Yet this pernicious practice daily fends 
more men out of this world, than all the plagues of 
human life [b], 

CCCCXCI. As abftinence, cold, and the manage- 
ment of the bowels, are fufficient in a gentle ftate of 
the fmall-pox ; fo when the proper preparatory plan 
has been neglect ed, and the eruption is thick, trial mull 
be made alio of the other remedies (c), except fweating. 
This mult be avoided, becaufe the ftimulation accom- 
panying it, by increafing the fthenic diathefis on the 
furrace, would tend to check the perfpirable fluid, and 
detain the contagious matter under the fcarf-fkin, and 
•produce that pyrexia, which is fymptomatic of the in- 
flammation, and is called the fecondary fever. This 
peculiarity of treatment is taken from the rpeculiarity 
of the fymptom juft mentioned, and forms no objec- 
tion to the principles of this work;. In confirmation of 
which, it may. be remarked, that, though there is all 
the proof that can be derived from fure practice, the 
remedies wc have mentioned are fufficient ; yet, before 
the eruption comes on, nothing can be objected either 
to fweating or bleeding, as remedies applicable to this 

in 

(z) Suppofe the diatEefis be two degrees above the higheft of 
the points of predifpofition, at 57 0 ; and bleeding to the degree 
of producing 35 0 of debilitating influence be employed ; it is 
evident, the excitement will go down not only the 17 0 necefiary 
to bring it to the point of health, but fink to 22 0 , that is, 3 0 below 
the range of predifpofition to afthenic difeafe, and therefore com- 
plete the ccnverfion of the fthenic into an afthenic difeafe. 

(a) See CCLXIX. CCLXXXI. CCXC. 

(b) See par. CCCCVI. towards the end. 

(c) CCCCLIII. to CCCCLXVIIL 
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in»common with every other fthenic difeafe (d). In 
fine, the fuccefs of low diet, cold, and purging, is 
certain ; but at the fame time, the other remedies, that 
remove fthenic diathefis, likewife operate to the fame 
effed (e). It was proper to fay fo much for the fake 
of fhowing the unexceptional fteadinefs and univerlality 
of the principles of this work. Nor are we to imagine, 
that the fmall-pox and mealies differ from other fthenic 
dileafes attended with pyrexia, except in the particu- 
larity of their eruption, in running a certain courfe,and 
not admitting of a fpeedy cure. 

CCCCXCIL We are not to wait for the arrival of 
the fymptoms of debility, that' follow violence of dia- 
thefis, and threaten certain death by inducing indirect 
debility, with the view, forfooth, when they have taken 
place, to cure them. On the contrary, they ought to 
be prevented by the early admimftration of the reme- 
dies fo fully confidered. Should that be omitted, the 
confederation of the difeafes that will be the confe- 
quence muft be referred to the afthenic form, to which 
it altogether belongs. 

CCCCXCI1I. As often as fthenic diathefis happens 
to be conjoined with the pyrexia, which is induced by 
the operation of ftmiulants, of acrid fubftances, of 
compreflion, of obftruction, and fimilar noxious powers 
acting upon a fenfible part, of which we have examples 
in gaftritis, enteritis, nephritis,, cyititis., hyfteritis, he- 
patitis, or the inflammations of the ftomach, of the. 
inteftines, of the kidnies, of the urinary bladder, of ths 
uterus, of the liver (f) ; the diathefis, as it aggravates 
the pyrexia, fhould be removed by its refpe&ive de- 
bilitating 

(d) The fmall-pox is, in one word, to be treated as any fthenia 
difeafe, according to its degree of morbid ftate, and the eruption 
is only to be regarded during the period of its exigence, either 
with refpeel to the exception of fweating then, or of any thing elfe. 

(e ) It is not, that low diet, cold, and purging, operate by any 
peculiarity, but becaufe they debilitate to the degree, and in . the 
manner required, of the other remedies. 

(f) See LXXXL LXXXIII. LXXX^, LXXXVIL 
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bilitating remedies. When neither the fthenic nor the 
afthenic diathefis is prefent, nothing mould be attempt- 
ed. But, if the afthenic diathefis mould be prefent 
which may very readily happen ; the ftimulant plan- 
mould be proceeded upon, to prevent a very dangerous 
difeafe (g). Nor, w hen this is as much as poffibiy at- 
tended to, are we to forget, that, in fo doing, the 
principal affection is not touched ; that, on the con- 
trary, it is its effect, not its caufe, that is tampered 
with ; and that the full confederation of fuch cafes be- 
longs to the local difeafes, afterwards to be taken notice 
of. 

CCCCXCIV. Befidcs all the rcmedi es now mention- 
ed, it is of advantage in every degree of diathefis to 
keep the mind eafy and unruffled ; a practice that in 
the very high degrees of the diathefis is indifpenlably 
neceffary. Our attention mould efpecially be directed 
to this particular, when we obfeive, that the ftimulus 
of thinking and of paflion, carried to a great height, 
has had a mare in the production of the difeafe. 

CCCCXCV. In mania, therefore, and pervigilium, 
this direction muft be particularly, and as much as 
poflible, attended to. In the latter of which difeafes, 

thinking, 

{g) As afthenic difeafes are to fthenic ones In the proportion 
•f ninety-feven to three of the hundred ; fuch alfo muft be the 
frequency of predifpofition to them : The inference from which 
is, that as we are feldom in the mod perfect liate of health, and 
eonfequently, for the mod part, under fome degree of predifpo- 
fition, all the chances are greatly in favour of that predifpofition 
being the afthenic one. Hence, the impropriety cf of treating all 
local difeafes in the fame way, and as if they were general fthenic 
ones. Death has been too often the confequence of that practice, 
when the local fault, for which it was intended, was no more, 
perhaps, than a thorn pufhed under a nail, a cut, or contufion of 
a finger. In fuch circumftances, however fully the perfon may 
have lived, wine is withheld, fluid vegetable matter piefcribed, 
and the routine of every fpecies of evacuation gone through. 
Difmal are the confequences of gun-fhot wounds on this pbn of 
cure. Turn back to the paragraphs LXXX, and LXXXI, and 
the notes fubjoined to them. 
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thinking, and .every ftate of corn motion, and more 
certainly an habitual practice in them, mud be (hun- 
ned, efpecially before going to bed. When the patient 
is refting there, he mould have ftupid books read to 
him ; ail inordinate defire, the propenfity to revenge, 
the remembrance of every degree of criminality, of 
which he may have been guilty, mould be diverted 
from his recoil eel: ion (//). 

CCCCXCVI. This fact is of great confequence to 
give corroboration to this whole doctrine i it is con- 
firmed by this other, that the fame things* which are 
ferviceable in pervigilium* or the morbid watchful ftate, 
are alto ferviceable in mania, or madnefs, only they 
muft be adminilfered in a higher degree, as that is a 
difPafe of a higher degree of excitement. Thus, it is 
not eafe and tranquility of mind that are to be pre- 
fcribed here, both of which are quite gone, but a ftate 
oppofite to that high commotion of fpirits and irregu- 
lar vigour in the exercife of the intellectual function. 
And, as an excefiive energy of the intellectual powers, 
or of the animal fpirits, or both, are the moft noxious 
powers in this cafe ; the patient mould be ftruck with 
fear and terror, and driven, in his ftate of infaniry, to 
defpair : As a remedy againft the great excitement of 
the organs of voluntary motion, the labour of draught- 
cattle lhould be impoled on him, and affiduoufly con- 
tinued ; his diet mould be the pooreft poffible, and his 
drink only water (/). The patient mould be immerfed 
in water as cold as poffible, and kept under it for a long 
time, till he is nearly killed. 

CCCCXCVU. If, in phrenitis the brain, in perip- 
neumony the lungs, in rheumatifm the external joints, 
poflefs more diathefis, than any other part ; why may 
not mania and pervigilium conhft in a ftronger affec- 
tion of the brain, upon which the principal noxious 

powers 

{&) See above CCCCXXXHI. 

(0 See par. CCCXXVIII. CCCCXXX. CCCCXXXV. 
CCCCXXXVI. 
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powers act, than of the other parts, over which the 
influence of thofe powers is lefs considerable ? Laftly, 
lince remedies, the firft action of which falls upon other 
parts, arc of fervice in thofe difeafes (k), it is certain, 
that not even in them, where you might be mod dif- 
pofed to believe it, the whole morbid affection depends 
upon the part confpicuoufly affected ; but that the 
whole body is concerned j that the excitability is one 
uniform undivided property over all ; that the force 
both of the exciting noxious powers, and of the reme- 
dies, is exerted on the whole fyftem, with the inequality 
fo often mentioned (•/) ; and that the foundations of 
this doctrine are fure and ftable. 

CCCCXCVIJI. As thefe are the principal noxious 
powers in mania and pervigilium, and as the brain is 
principally affected ; fo, in obelity, the moft considera- 
ble noxious powers are animal food {m) and reft, or 
iedentary life > in confequencc of which laft, the ftimu- 
lus of exercife, which, by wearying and fatiguing the 
body, tends to indirect debility, is obvioufly wanting. 
But, 11 nee, in confequence of ufing the fame food, both, 
in quality and quantity, and the fame indulgence in 
reft and eafe, fomc perfons become fat, others continue 
lean ; it appears, that all the digeftive powers have 
more force in the former, than in the latter, and, con- 
fequently, that the other exciting noxious powers have 
contributed to the effect, and that a proportional ex- 
citement follows. Of the noxious powers, that belong 
to this place, moderate exercife of the intellectual facul- 
ty, and tranquility of mind, which are gentle ftimuli, 
favour obelity ; over-ftrained thinking, and habitual 

indulgence 

(k) Part I. Chap. II. (/) Part I. Chap. IV. 

(w) Becaufe no effeft can arife without a caufe, the exciting 
powers, therefore, mult here have operated with more force, than 
in the other cafe ; and if it fhould be objected, that the circum- 
ftances ia both cafes were equal, the difference then muft be fet 
to the account of the greater vigour of the excitability in the cafe 
of obefity. , 
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indulgence in any paflion, fuch as that of anger, the 
repetition of which constitutes ill-nature, oppofe it. 
Corporeal motion, which diminifhes the quantity of 
fluids in the fyftein, and, as often as it is confiderable, 
proves fatiguing aad debilitating, oppofes it. Equally 
unfavourable to it is hard drinking ; which, in a fimilar 
tnanner, wears out the excitement, by conftantly wafting 
the excitability by the high degree or long continuance 
of its ftimulus. On the contrary, the powers that fa- 
vour obefity, are thofe that act gently, and with fome 
excefs ; but never attain the high degree of activity, 
that inclines to indirect debility : They are powers that 
go on foftly and pleafantly, particularly th*t keep up 
moderation in the perfpiration, and thereby fill the 
vefiels with blood but, becaufe motion is avoided, 
they do not very much increafe the excitement of the 
vefiels, and by means of the tranquility of their action, 
allow a fluid, that would otherwife pafs off by the ex- 
ternal pores, to turn afide into the cells of fat. Hence, 
though, as has been faid before, abundance of blood is 
indeed a very great ftimulus ; yet, without other ftimu- 
li, and that moft powerful one, which mufcular motion 
affords ; it is evident, that a confiderable degree of 
ftimulus can be borne, without any confiderable difeafe, 
and that it always produces a predifpofition to fthenie 
difeafes, but does not immediately bring them on. 
Hence we perceive what place in the fcale of exceffive 
excitement, or of fthenie diathefis, obefity holds ; what 
the degree of ftimulant power is, and what the ftimult 
in particular are, that produce it. 

CCCCXCIX. As the degree of curative force muft 
be accommodated to the degree of force in the morbific 
caufe (») j it may be obferved, that for the cure alfo of 
this difeafe the common indication is fufficient (o) ; that 
is, that the excefs of excitement muft be reduced to 
the falutary degree, and a remedy oppofed to every 
noxious power, equal to the removal of it. 

D. Ia 
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D. In this cafe, therefore, as food is the principal 
noxious power, the quantity Ihould be reduced, and 
more exercife taken. Thcfe means are fufficient for 
the cure (p). 

DI. But, for the fake of the further confirmation, as 
well as iljuftration of this doctrine ;' it is to be obferv- 
ed, that all the powers, which affect the excitement in 
a greater degree than the noxious "powers inducing this 
difeafe, and that have a tendency, by their ftimulanfe 
operation, to indirect debility, have the fame effect ; 
that they either prevent or cure obefity, and continue 
to produce this effect, till they induce that degree of 
meagrenefs which is connected with debility. 

DII. The beft method of lowering the diet, is to 
combine a quantity of vegetable matter with a moder- 
ate portion of animal food. The next rule is, to refrain 
from the latter, and ufe the former in greater abundance. 
The firft rule is fuitable to all fuch perfons as are liable 
to difeafes of debility, as the gout, the indigeftion that 
after a long time fucceeds to luxury, to afthma, epilep- 
fv, and other fuch difeafes. The latter is more accom- 
modated to thofe, who otherwife enjoy great vigour, 
have predifpofition to fthenic pyrexia, and are in the 
flower of their age. But, it is not, even in the latter 
ftate of the body, to be followed for a long time to- 
gether i becaufe, fo great is the debilitating influence 
of fuch a diet, that, while it is fufficient to remove any 
degree of obefity, efpecially with the addition of exer- 
cife, it is found to have fignal efficacy in producing 
afthenic diathefis, and all the difeafes depending on it. 
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The Second Form of General Diseases % 
THE ASTHENIC DISEASED 



CHAP. I. 

"HTTT f np , HE form of afthenic difeafe, which rnay 
be called cjlhenia y for the fake of diftin-. 
guiming it from the form of fthenic difeafe, which may 
be called Jlhenia, is a ftate of the living body, in which 
all the functions are more or lefs weakened and often 
difturbed : it is almoft always attended with a con- 
fpicuous affection of fome one function. In treating 
of afthenia, I mail proceed from the flighted difeafe of 
this kind to the moft violent, through all the inter- 
mediate degrees. 

DIV. In this part of our fuhject, there occurs a great 
variety of fymptoms. Of this variety, however, as it 
affords no certain information, and is even fallacious, no 
ufe will be made in marking the fcale of difeafes. But, 
for the fake of placing what is about to be delivered in 
a clearer, if not a more plaufible* point of view, we mail 
begin with a fimple enumeration of the principaLdifeafes 
that are afterwards fully treated of. 
a DV. The fthenic difeafes are emaciation, inquie- 
tude or reftleflhefs without lleep, afthenic amentia, the 

fcabby 
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fcabby eruption, flight diabetes, afthenic fcarlet fever* 
the rickets ; the haemorrhceae or general bleeding dis- 
charges, fuch as menorrhcea or a morbid excefs of the 
menles, epiftaxis or bleeding from the nofe, hasmorrhois 
or the piles j and alfo three morbid fta.tes feemingly in 
appearance oppofite to thefe, the loitering, impaired, or 
fupprelTed menftruation ; next come, third, vomiting, 
mdigeftion, diarrhcea, and colic without pain ; after 
thefe, the affections of children, as the worms, the 
general coafumption called tabes, dyfentery and cholera, 
in their mild ftate ; angina, the fcurvy, the mild hy- 
fteria, rheumatalgia, afthenic cough, cyftirhcea or mu- 
cous difcharge from the bladder ; the gout of ftrongilh 
perfons, afthma, cramp, anafarca, dyfpepfia with pain, 
the violent hyfteria, the /gout of weak perfons, hypo- 
chondriasis, dropfy, chin-cough, epilepfy, pally, the 
lock-jaw, apoplexy, tetanus ; hftly, fevers, as the quar- 
tan, tertian, and quotidian, intermittents or remittents, 
dyfentery and cholera in their violent degree, fynochu?, 
Ample typhus, the gangrenous fore-throat, the confluent 
imall-pQX, the peftilential typhus, and the plague. 

DVI. Of this fcale of afthenic difeafes it is to be 
underftood, that thofe difeafes, which in, their ufual 
ftate are flight, and claim a higher place in the fcale, 
are fometimes more fe*ere and fometimes extremely 
violent ; and thofe, that in their moft common ftate 
are fevere, fuch as the gout of weakened perfons, pefti- 
lential fevers, and the plague itfelf, fometimes proceed 
with the utmoft mildnefs (a). 

DVII. The affections of parts, which often accom- 
pany thefe difeafes, fuch as ulceration, tumour, increafed 
excretion^ bleeding, difcharge, inflammation, fpafm, 
convulfion, indicate indeed fome degree of debility, but 
the fame degree may exift without them- Hence, be- 
caufe it is the influence of debility that is fundamentally 
regarded in this fcale ; the difeafes, that are often ac- 
companied with local affections, as hyfteria and the 

cramp, 

(*) See par. CCCCL. 
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cramp, arc intermixed with difcafes unaccompanied by 
local affection ; and, with the cafes of afthenia that are 
accompanied with fpafm and convulfion, dropfy is aflb- 
ciated, on the fuppofition of an equal degree of debility ; 
fo that throughout no regard is paid to remarkable 
fymptOms, but the degree of debility only is kept in 
view. Neither is the violent cholera excluded from its 
place among fevers, which are diftinguiftied by failure 
of intellect and by affections of the head, becaufe this 
kind of cholera mows a degree of debility equal to the 
febrile difeafes. The idea in this distribution is to 
fhow that true morbid energy does not confift in an 
affection of parts, but of the whole body ; and that the 
reftoration of health is not to be attempted by a change 
of the ftate of parts only, but, without neglecting that* 
by a change in the ftate of the whole fyftem. 

Of Emaciation, 

DVIII. Emaciation is an afthenia, lefs difcernible in. 
the other functions, but evident in the weaknefs of the 
digeftive function whence, the fyftem, though receiv- 
ing proper aliment, docs not become plump. 

DIX. As the caufe of this difeafe is debility, both, 
in the reft of the fyftem, and in the ftomach and other 
organs of digeftion y it follows, that the general indica- 
tion of cure ftiould be chiefly directed to the moft lan- 
guid part, that is, to the organs of digeftion and the 
perfpiratory veffels. More nouriftring food, therefore^ 
(hould be ufed, lefs labour undertaken, and too free 
perfpi ration fhould be prevented by more reft of body, 
by proper geftation, and friction : and a plan, exactly 
the reverfe of that which is fuited to the cure of obefi- 
ty, mould be purfued. 

Of refllefs Watching. 

DX. In the afthenia, called inquietudo or reftlef* 
watching, the other functions are under fome degree 

of 
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of languor, and the patient is affected with a conftant 
propensity to change his pofture and tofs about his 
limbs, without being able to fall afleep. 

DXI. As the caufe in this cafe, juft as in other 
general difeafes, is univerfal over the lyftem ; fo it af- 
fects the organs of voluntary motion, and the brain in 
particular, with the inequality fo often mentioned al- 
ready (b) : Confequently,to remove the difeafe, ultimate 
excefs in either mental labour, or exertion in any pafiion, 
as well as the oppofite extreme of deficiency in either, 
fhould be avoided ; exceffive corporeal labour when it 
has proved hurtful, as well as indolence when it has had 
any concern in producing the difeafe, mould be guard- 
ed againft ; and the proper medium betwixt the ex- 
tremes of exceffive activity and indolence reftored : Or 
the difeafe mould be repelled by wine ; and other 
ftimuli fhould have each its proportion in the treat- 
ment. 

O/ ike /cabby Eruption. 

DXII. In the fcabby eruption, the face is pale, the 
fkin difcoloured,dry, lank, and varioufly disfigured with 
puftules, ; there is alfo a lownefs of fpirits, and the 
functions of the body are weak and fluggilh. 

DXIII. In this cafe, though the debility is univerfal, 
it is moft confiderable in the perfpiratory vefTels. And, 
therefore, the chief circumftances in the treatment 
aTe, — together with the remedies directed to the whole 
fyftem, fuch as nourifhing food and ftrong drink, — to 
fupport the perfpiration by its refpective remedies ; to 
bathe the furface of the body in tepid water, to render 
it acceflible to air, to order clean linen for the patient, 
and to have every thing clean about his clothes. 

Of 
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Of the mild Diabetes, 

DX1V. In that afthenia, which is named the mild 
diabetes there is an excefs in the quantity of urine dis- 
charged, but the profufion is not immoderate as it is 
in the violent cafe of the fame name. The\ organ of 
peripiration labours under the fame weaknefs and flug- 
gifhnefs, as in the fcabby eruption. 

DXV. To remove this affection, which is much 
more frequent than it has been hitherto fuppofed, the 
fyfteni mould be ftirnulated by food (r), by ftrong 
drink (J), and by proper.exercife (e)> fuch as is neither 
immoderately exceffive, and therefore debilitating, nor 
deficient in degree, and therefore not affording (limulus 
enough : Above all things, the perfpi ration mould be 
fuftained. The contrivances for checking the flow of 
urine, which have no exiflence, are to be omitted. 

Of the Rickets. 

DXVI. The rickets is an afthenia ; in which to the 
general fymptoms are added an unufual bulk of the 
head, efpecially the fore part, and likevvife of the knees 
and abdomen, a flatnefs of the ribs, and meagrenefs. 

DXV II. The rickets is a difeafe of children ; it 
chiefly arifes from uncleanlinefs, want of dandling or 
exercife, cold either without moifture or with it, food 
not giving fufficient nourilhment, or bad air. 

DXVIII. For its cure the common afthenic indica- 
tion muft be employed ; remedies, of an oppofite 
nature to the noxious powers that excite the difeafe, 
muft be looked oufrfor ; the furface of the body fhould 
be kept clean (f), the peripiration fhould be carefully 
reftored by the ftimulus of pure air and of heat ; the 
child fhould be more carefully dandled, and kept much 
in the open air, animal food fhould be adminiftered, 
vegetable withheld, and ftrong liquors allowed (^). 

Of 

(c) See par. CCLXVI. (J) See CCLXVIII. 
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Of retarded Menjtfuation. 

DXIX. Retarded menftruation is alfo an afthenia ; 
in which, befides this difcharge not making its appear- 
ance at that time of life when it mould, other evidences 
of debility, fuch as a flender make of body, weaknefs, 
laxity of habit, want of appetite, or a craving for things 
not alimentary, palenefs of the ikin, and fimilar fymp- 
toms, appear. 

Of impaired Menftruation. 

DXX. Impaired menftruation is that ftate of afthe- 
nia ; in which, after it has appeared, and the flow con- 
tinued for fome time, the difcharge is made in too 
fparing quantity, or at too long intervals, with other. 
£gns of weaknefs accompanying it. 

Of the Supprejion of Menflruati&n. 

DXXI. Suppreffion of menftruation is that degree 
of afthenia, in which the difcharge is totally flopped at 
any period betwixt its natural commencement and the 
natural time for its total ceffation. 

DX3flI. An inquiry muft be made concerning the 
caufe of natural menftruation, before it would be proper 
to enter upon an inveftigation of the retardation, or 
deficiency, of the difcharge in any of its degrees. 

Of the Caufe of Menftruation. 

DXXIII. The caufe of menftruation is a certain 
conformation of the veffels that pour out the blood in 
this difcharge, which takes place at a certain time of 
life, that is, about the age of puberty, and a ftimulant 
energy in women, more powerful than in the females 
ef other fpecies of animals. 

DXXIV. Of 
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DXXIV. Of other animals there are very few, the 
females of which undergo any fort of menftruation ex- 
cept at the time of the venereal orgafm. 

DXXV. As all the veffels are gradually unfolded 
in the courfe of the growth of the body, to the fame 
thing happens to the genital and uterine veflel?, but 
lafl of all to thefe. The ends of the latter, terminating 
on the fides of the uterus, are fo very much expanded 
about the age of puberty, as to tranfmit firft the ferous 
part of the blood, and then y after, an effort kept up for 
fome time, to pafs complete blood.' 

DXXVI. At this time of life a great change" over 
the whole fyftem takes place. Now the defire for 
coition, a ftimulus never experienced before, produces 
a commotion over the whole body ; and in the genitals 
of both fexes more than in other parts : In the female 
this commotion is felt over the whole region of the 
OTaria, uterus, and vagina. The uterus (its feat) being 
almoft inceflantly foliated- by this ftimulus, is the more 
powerfully affected ; as there is more excitability, 
hitherto acted upon by no fuch ftimulus, exifting in 
the fyftem. Hence, not to mention other organs, the 
mufcular fibres of the contiguous velTels, as well as the 
nerves interwoven with them, are thrown into the 
higheft degree of excitement. This excitement, in- 
creafiog over the whole fyftem, again increafes that in 
the uterus. The mutual contact of the fexes, whether 
in killing, in making hands, or otherwife, fires both fets 
of genitals, and the uterus in a remarkable manner ; 
but the actual embrace produces that effeft in the 
higheft degree. The remembrance of each embrace 
remains, renews the idea of the pleafure, and continues 
more or lefs to excite the uterus. 

DXXV1I. This new affection is cheriflied by every 
ftimulus that is ufually applied to the fyftem : Hence, 
in the ablence and in the prefence of the beloved ob- 
ject, and at all times fcarce with the exception of that 
mhich pafles in dreaming, a ftimulus fo fteady, and fo 

much 
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much the more powerful, as its novelty implies, that 
the excitability in this cafe is entire, roufes the fibres of 
the veflels, already fufficiently unfolded, to violent con- 
tractions. The blood is carried into the region of the 
uterus with great rapidity, increafing in proportion as 
the blood, by powerfully diftending the velTels, and 
agitating them by its impetuous flow, ftimulatcs the 
fibres more and more, and thereby increafes the action 
by which it is impelled. This is the firft caufe of 
menftruation : In this way, two circumftances — a fuffi- , 
cient enlargement of the diameters of the veflels, and 
the ftimulus acting more powerfully from its novelty 
upon the un wafted excitability (//)-— are adequate to 
the whole effect. 

DXXVIII. This ftate is not of a different nature 
from other ftates of the body, but bears an analogy to 
fome well-known cafes : Thus, different veffels, from 
the mere difference of their diameters, are fubfervient 
to different purpofes : The perfpiratory veffels are 
deftined to the tranfmillion of a vapour, the excretory 
veffels of the alimentary canal to that of a thin fluid, 
the renal veflels to that of a groffer one ; thefe inftan- 
ces, therefore, mould take ofT our furprife at finding 
veflels fitted, by their wider diameter, for the purpofe 
of tranfmitting red blood. 

DXX1X. The reafon why the females of other ani- 
mals do not menftruate but in their orgafm, is, they 
are only at certain times expofed to that energy of 
ftimulus which produces menftruation. 

DXXX. How much is owing to this ftimulus in the 
production of menftruation, is further evident from 
the following chain of facts : i. The lefs addicted to 
love women are, the lefs they menftruate ; 2. The 
more they give way to that paflion, the more freely 
do they experience this difcharge within certain boun- 
daries 3. Before puberty, and after the period when 
menftruation ceafes (when the fitnefs for effective love 

has 
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lias either not yet commenced, or is now paffed), the 
menftrual difcharge is conftantly wanting ; 4. The 
privation of enjoyment, which, by its debilitating ef- 
fect, produces chlorofis and other fimilar difeafes, is 
•remarkable for bringing on either a menorrhcea, or a 
retention of menftruation ; 5. Girls who are of a for- 
ward growth, have great ftrength, and large limbs, and 
confequently are fooher ripe for love, are alfo more 
early in menftruation -, while thofe who are weakly, 
puny, and of a fmall fize, and, confequently, later in 
attaining to the period of puberty, are proportionally 
late in attaining the firft menftrual difcharge ; Laftly, 
if, like all the other functions, that of love is limited 
at the fame time in its duration and degree ; and if, as 
the commencement of the love embraces is more or 
lefs early, it is proportionally more early or late in 
coming to its final termination, and if the duration of 
menftruation does not ufualiy exceed that period 
thefe facts alfo, added to the others, give weight to our 
conclufion, and (how, in a clearer point of view, how 
much menftruation depends upon the venereal emotion* 
Jt may, therefore, be repeated, that, befides the confir- 
mation of the veffels, fuited to the function of men- 
struation, and thcftimulus which has been mentioned, 
there is occafion for no other circumftance to explain 
either the commencement, eftablifhment, or continua- 
tion, of the menftrual difcharge, 

DXXXI. The caufe of full menftruation, and that 
of a moderate degree within the boundaries of health, 
is the lame, only differing in degree ; the degree oi. 
the latter being fmaller, and that of the former 
greater. < 

DXXXII. And, as the circumftances, mentioned 
above, explain, why women menftruate more than the 
females of other animals ; fo their immoderate opera- 
tion upon fome women ferves to fhow, why their effect, 

the 
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the menftrual difcharge, then becomes greater than 
natural (/). 

DXXXIIL The ftimuli that produce abundant 
menftruation, fhort of morbid ftate, are unchafte ideas, 
and a high energy of paffion. In this way, the influ- 
ence of books, converfation, or pictures, calculated to 
kindle up luftful appetite, and the uncovering of parts 
that modefty conceals, which all produce a lively 
imagination of the thing fo much defired, can be in- 
diftinctly felt by none perhaps but eunuchs. Nourifli- 
ing food, and generous drink, and high-feafoning, pro- 
duce the fame effect ; hence the proverb, without meat 
and drink love ftarves : Likewife, that degree of exer- 
cife, or even labour, that does not prove fatiguing, but 
keeps within the boundary of ftimulant operation ; as 
alio an abundance of blood, both from due exercife and 
from rich diet ; laftly, frequent and ardent enjoyment, 
or inconcejfa htijus imitatio ; all thefe increafe the men- 
ftrual dilcharge, in proportion to, the high degree of 
their ltimulus, but Hill do not carry their effect to 
morbid excels. 

• DXXXIV. The fame conclufion applies to the ef- 
fect ot thefe ftimuli^ which was formerly applied to an 
over-proportion of blood producing fthenic diathefis : 
For, if exceflive menftruation and an increafe of love 
be the conlequence of the excefs of the ftimuli, one or 
other of the following muft be the effect ; it will either 
be fuch as remains within the latitude of health, or fuch 
as firft produces fthenic diathefis, and then, in a higher 
degree, rapidly brings on indirect debility. 

DXXXV. That this is the fad, is proved by the 
noxious powers that produce exceffive and morbid 
menftruation ; and by remedies, that are ftimulant and 

fuited 

(/) Women menftruate more than other females, becaufe they 
are fubjecled to a higher degree of the Aimiilus, which is its caufc; 
and fuch women as arc expofed to more of the fame ftimulus than 
others, will alfo experience more of the effecl:, precifely upon that 
fame principle. 
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fuited to fill the veffels, removing the difeafe, according 
to our late difcovery ; and alfo by the unfortunate iffue 
of t'he debilitating evacuant plan of cure in the fame 
difeafes. 

DXXXV1. As it is ftimulant operation that produces 
both proper menft ruation and that which goes to a little 
excels ; fo, when once menftruation is eftablifhed, the 
conformation and ftimulus remaining are fufHcient to 
fupport it. The fame operation is renewed during 
every interval of menftruation : The ftimulus ads and 
quickens the motion of the blood in every part, but 
chiefly in that where it is moft powerful and moft re- 
quired for the effecr, that is, in the region of the uterus : 
The blood thrown into quick motion, and rufhing with 
a more rapid flow, increafes the ftimulus which is the 
caufe of this acceleration : And, as this mutual ftimu- 
lus continues incefTantly to afTed women through the 
whole interval, when they are allowed fcope of love y 
the uterine veffels are gradually dilated, till at laft, 
within three weeks, or a lunar month, they are opened 
at their extremities :. And, when the fluid, which is 
firft ferous for a little, and afterwards fanguine, and 
afterwards ferous again for a little, has flowed one, two, 
or three days, the veffels at laft clofe* 

DXXXVII. During the whole time of this procefs* 
the more excitability there is — confequently at the be- 
ginning of each menftrual effort — the more violently 
the ftimulus ads, and produces proportionally more 
excitement : And it has, from this time, always lefs 
and lefs effed to the end, in proportion as the excita- 
bility is more wafted ; though, till the excitability, in 
fo far as it has a relation to this ftimulus, is altogether 
exhaufted, the ftimulus always adds fomething to the 
fum of excitement (k), though conftantly lefs and lefs. 
The fame explanation applies to the operation of food, 
of drink, and of all the exciting powers. 

DXXXV1IL What 

Ik) See XXXVI. 
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DXXXVIII. What has been faid of the ftimulus, 
productive of menftruation, is conformable to the effects 
of all the other ftimuli. It is alfo conformable to the 
whole fum of menftrual effect from the time it begins 
till it entirely ceafes. Thus, at the beginning of this 
long period, the force of stimulus is far the greateft, 
upon account of its novelty, and tke unwafted date of 
the excitability that relates to it. At this period, above 
all others, love in perfons in health is exquifite ; and„ 
in confequence of the ftimulus which excites it, men- 
ftruation, when once eftabliftied, is moft exactly per- 
formed ; that is, it does not, either from deficiency or 
excels, deviate into morbid ftatc. 

DXXXIX. But when now the office of menftruation 
is fully eftabliftied ; becaufe in this, as well as every 
ether function, the excitability is gradually diminifhed 
in the progrefs of life, the ftimulant power alfo has 
gradually lefs, and, at laft, no effect : Confequently, in 
the fame gradual way, the power of love in women, and, 
in proportion, that of menftruation, is diminilhed, and 
at laft, altogether extinguished. 

DXL. While both the faculties, that of love as well 
as that of menftruation, in this manner decreafe from 
their beginning to their abolition, menftruation is often 
interrupted* as in pregnancy, in fuckling, in the dimi- 
nution or fuppreffion of menftruation. This interrup 
tton in the two former cafes is natural, and confident 
with health ; but in the diminution or fuppreffion o 
the menftrual evacuation, it becomes morbid. 

DXLI. Since the ftimulus, together with the con- 
formation of the veffels, is the caufe of menftruation, 
and the latter depends upon the former fo again the 
defect of the ftimulus, and, therefore, of the conforma- 
' tion, produces both the retardation, diminution, and, 
at laft, the complete fuppreffion of the difcharge. 

DXLII. Whether ever the defect of menftruation, 
iike that of perfpiration, or of an internal excretion, as 
that in the fauces and alimentary canal, is to be imputed 

f 
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to flhenic diathefis, is uncertain, for this reafon ; that, 
while the diameters of the fmall vefTels on the Ikin and 
in the interlines are more capable of fuch a contraction 
for a reafon formerly affigned (/) ; fo great a force of 
excitement or fo high a degree of flhenic diathefis, as 
v/ould be fufficient to (hut up vefTels deflined to the 
tranfmiflion of blood, is not eafy to be conceived. And 
the doubt is further increafed by a certain fact ; which 
is, that both in the retardation of the menflrua, and ia 
all the degrees of their diminution to their total fup- 
preffion-, when local affection is out of the queflion, 
there are evident figns of a debilitating caufe. 

DXLHI. In order to eftablifh this point, which is 
of the greatefl confequence, as it directly affects the 
method of cure, and, if not explained, would leave a 
gap in our principles ; we have to obferve, that, though 
iome men, in confequence of the ftimulus of excemve 
love, excited by a moft beautiful woman, have, by 
means of flhenic diathefis, been fo inflamed as to fall 
into a temporary fit of impotence, and been cured by 
bleeding ; befides the infrequency of the occurrence (*»), 
y: is not very probable, that the large uterine vefTels can 
be fo contracted in theig- diameters, as to become in- 
capable of tranfmitting their fluid. Nay, facts contra- 
dict the fuppofition : The fymptoms anting from the 
retardation or deficiency of menftruation receive a tem- 
porary alleviation from the debilitating plan of cure ; 
but the difcharge is not ufually brought back ; on the 
contrary, it is more retarded. But, allowing an over- 
proportion of blood and an excefs of ftimulus to be 
the caufe of the firft deficiency of menftruation, after 
it has been removed by bleeding and the reft of the de - 
bilitating plan of cure, can this over-proportion and 
excefs be the caufe of a difeafe, which refifls a degree 
of cvacuant and debilitating operation, that would cure 

. .tea 

(/) LVII. LXII. CXII. CXIII. 

(w) I remember one inftance in Dr- Whyte, and I think I 
kave only haard of another. 
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ten peripneumonies ? And fince any ftimulus, as well 
£.s that of an over-proportion of blood, may, from its 
exceflive force, induce indirect, debility ; why may not 
the fame thing happen in a difappointment in love, 
and on occafion of the firft deficiency of menftruation ; 
and, in both cafes, atony, ufhering in manifeft debility, 
and not excefs of tone, be the caufe ? As peripneumony, 
where the over-proportion of blood and fthenic diathe- 
lis is by far the greateft that ever happens, in confe- 
quence of indirect debility pafTes into hydrothorax ■> 
why may not a fimilar caufe in this cafe produce a 
fimilar effect ? 

DXLIV. The caufe, then, of deficient menftruation, 
whether partial or complete, is a languid excitement 
over the whole body, efpecially in the uterus, from a 
deficiency of the ftimulus of love («), and of all thofe 
ftimuli that fupport it (<?), and from a penury or under- 
proportion of blood. 

DXLV. This appears, becaufe the noxious powers 
mentioned in the retardation of menftruation, and other 
debilitating powers in every deficiency of that difcharge, 
produce each difeafe ; it further appears, from the re- 
ftoration of the juft quantity, in confequence of tne 
ftimulant and replenifhing plan of cure, and alfo from 
the hurtful effect of the debilitating plan of cure (p). 

DXLVI. The remedies for the cure of retarded 
menftruation are, rich food, generous drink, geftstion, 
exercife accomodated to the ftrength, pediiuvium and 
femicupium, or the warm bath of the lower extremi- 
ties, and gratification in love (q). 

DXLVI1. The fame remedies are required in cafes 
of luppreffion, and the fame, but inferior in their de- 
gree of force, for the diminution of menftruation : 

When 

(„) DXXIIL DXXVI. DXXIX. 

\o) DXXVI. DXXVII. DXXXII. DXXXVIL 

it) DXXXV, (?) EXXVk 
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When there is an unufual violence of the difeafe, cither 
in degree or duration, we mud have recourfc to the 
afliftance of the diffufible ftimuli. 

Of ' Memrrhaea, or the excejjive Dif charge of Mcnftruation. 

DXLVIII. Menorrhoea is an effufion of blood from 
the uterus, or too copious menftruation, or too long a 
continuance of it in a more moderate degree of the ex- 
cefs, accompanied by all the fymptoms of afthenia. 

DXLIX. This difeafe is occafioned not by an over- 
proportion of blood, not by a vigorous ftate of body, 
but by an under-proportion of the former, and an ex- 
hauftion of the latter. The noxious powers, therefore, 
that produce it, are food not nourishing enough, or in 
too fmall proportion, watery liquids, or that over-pro- 
portion of pure ftrong liquors that produces indirect 
debility, exceflive heat, or cold when its debilitating 
operation is not counteracted by any ftimulus, and 
falacity. 

DL. Its remedies are the reverfc of the noxious 
powers ; rich food, generous liquors, heat acting with- 
in its ftimulant range, cold kept from inducing direct 
debility by the ftimulus of heat and other ftimuli, and 
gratification in love. 

DLL The effect of the noxious powers and remedies 
of which we have fpoken, that of the former in pro- 
ducing, and of the latter in removing, the difeafe, 
and the failure in fuccefs of the debilitating plan of 
cure, all confirm the doctrine. 

Of Epijlaxis, or Bleeding from the Nofe. 

DLII. Epiftaxis is an afthenia ; which, befides having 
the general fymptoms, is diftinguifhed by bleeding from 
the nofe without any force behind — an affedion trou- 
blefome at any age, but particularly to young perfons 
in a ftate of rapid growth, and to enfeebled old age. 
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Of Hamorrhois. 

DLIII. The charaderiftic of hsemorrhois, or the 
piles, is a flow of blood from the anus, or the parts 
around it, added to other ligns of afthenia. 

DLIV. The fame nearly, that has been faid of 
menorrhoea, is to be faid of the noxious powers and 
remedies ot this difeafe. 

DLV. The caufe of the piles is manifeft, from the 
noxious powers that produce it, the remedies that re- 
move it, and the unhappy efTed of the common afthen- 
ic plan of cure ; that is to fay, it is debility of the whole 
body, from the deficiency of other ftimuli, and chiefly 
that ot the blood (r). This debility, while it relaxes 
all the veflels, and impairs their tone, produces that 
efTed, in a fpecial manner, upon the affeded veflels. 
The reafon is, that, in confequence of the inequality fo 
often mentioned, the caufe chiefly operates in the 
feat of the urgent fymptoms (j). Nor is it to be 
thought wonderful, that the blood fhould flow through 
the veflels of the uterus that are patulous and in the 
habit of pouring out blood, through the pendulous 
hemorrhoidal veflels, and through thofe of the nofe, 
which are delicate, and weakly fupported, in preference 
to others. In this cafe plethora, which has no exist- 
ence (/), is equally unneceflary to our reafoning (»). 

Of Thirf, Vomiting, and Indigeflion, as well as ths- 
kindred Diftafes of the alimentary Canal. 

DLVI. There is a very frequent affedion, beginning 
with thirfr, and proceeding to vomiting (#). It often 
proceeds no farther than thefe fymptoms ; it oftener 
uflicrs in the moft fevere affedions, fuch as fometimes 

dyfpepfia,. 

(r) See par. DXLIX: (/) See XLIX. L. LI. 

(0 See par. CXXXt CXXXIV. and the addition. 
(«) CCXXXII. 

(*) CLIX. CLXXXV. CLXXXVI. and CLXXXVIL 
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dyfpeplia, or indigeftion, fometiracs colic, fometimes 
the gout, fometimes proper fevers, and many other 
afthenic difeafes. Jtsmoft frequent fource by far is 
weaknefs, from too long fuckling and fometimes from 
the diarrhoea incident to women wafted both with a 
iong courie of fuckling and by repeated pregnancies. 

DLVII. There are two affections which have only 
one name between them, viz. thirft : The one is (theme, 
the other afthenic (jy). The former arifes from the 
ilimulus of fait, of rich and plentiful meals, of heat and 
labour, and fome others ; never ending in vomiting till 
the fthenic ftate is over, and this happens but feldom. 
Its cure, with which we have here no concern is cold 
water and the feveral debilitating powers. 

DLVIII. The afthenic thirft, which is, our prefenfc 
fubject, depends always on pure debility, fometimes in- 
direct, fometimes direct ( z). Its tendency is always to 
ficknefs, and, as that increafes, to vomiting (a) ; and 
when the vomiting becomes any way confiderable, the 
confequence is that moft acute pain, which a. cramp in 
the ftomach produces (b), and the other affection for- 
merly explained U). This progrefs is fpontaneous, 
direct, and for the moft part rapid, 

DLIX, The noxious powers here are all debilitating. 
The indirectly debilitating powers are, debauch in eat- 
ing and drinking {d), drunkennefs, extreme fatigue* 
ultimately excefiive heat (<?), violent paftions (/), excef- 
five exercife of the intellectual faculty (g), debilitating 
food [h) t an over-proportion of blood converted into an 
under-proportion, together with the converfion of the 
fthenic diathefis that attended the excefs into the af- 
thenic, the infeparable attendant on the diminution. 

The 

( y ) CLIX. CLXXXV. CLXXXVI. and CLXXXVII. 

Yz) CLXXXV. (a) See CLXXXVII. CLXXXVIIL 

(b) See par. CLXXXIX. 

(c) CXC. to CXCV. and from that to CXCVIII. 
h) CXXVIII. CXXX. (g) CXXXIX. 

\e) CXV. (A) CXXVIII. 

(f) CXLI. 
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The following powers act by a directly debilitating 
operation ; cold not counteracted by any ftimulus (*'), 
- cold water, vegetable food{k), penurv of blood (/), of 
other fluids (/»), want of pure air («), anxiety, grief, 
fear (o), and, in fine, that weaknefs of the fyftem, which, 
arifes from all thefe. The affection is often of a mixed 
origin, from a combination of both thefe forts of noxious 
powers : For, as direct debility always increafes the in- 
direct, fo does the latter the former, both in this and 
all cafes (p). 

DLX. The corruption of the common mafs of fluids, 
whether it be called acrimony, or putrefaction, has no 
concern here ; becaufe, while life remains, and the 
action of the veffels upon their respective fluids con- 
tinues, fuch a ftate of the fluids cannot become general ; 
it being only the effect of the ceflation of motion of 
the fluids and of heat ; nor can it happen, but in the 
extreme veffels and excretory ducts, which, by their 
atony, do allow fuch a ceflation of motion, and like- 
wife in the alimentat^ - canal. 

DLXI. The common caufe of every afthenia, pre- 
dominant in the throat and ffcomach, upon account of 
the atony of the falivary, and other excretbry ducts, is 
the caufe of this third. 

DLXIT. Its remedies are alfo ttie common remedies 
of every afthenia ; they fhould be accommodated to 
the degree of debility. In a flighter degree of this 
thirft, a glafs or two of brandy, or of any fimilar fpirit, 
or, which is a better rule, given till the complaint is 
removed, is fufficient. It fliould be either pure, or 
diluted with a very little hot water (q). It fliould be 

followed 

(,•) cxxii. (*) cxxxvii. (,) cxlii. 

(/) CXXVIII. (a) CXLVI. (/) XLVII.LXXL 

(/) CXXXIV. 

(q) The addition of cold water counteracts, that of hot co- 
operates with, the effetf , which has been afcertained in a thoufand 
trials. 
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followed by eating fome animal food (r) ; and the effect 
fhould afterwards be flipported by other ftimulants 
taken moderately, and in the degree that fuits good 
health. After which the proper practice is 5 to proceed 
to the ufe of the permanent ftimuli. 

DLXIII. %Vhen the thirft is not quenched by thefo 
means, and vomiting, as it foon will, comes on ; and 
when excruciating pain fupervenes upon the vomiting ; 
which, when the pain is not prefent, is an -affection,, 
that, together with the fymptoms that have been, 
mentioned (s), mould receive the appellation 

Of Dyfpepfanodyne, or Indigejlion without Vain t 

And when, befides the pain of the ftomach, now in- 
duced, the affedtion going downward to the inteftines, 
fome times produces a looie, iomefcimes a bound, belly - % 
at other times only a loofe belly, and at others only a 
bound one ; which is an affection, when unaccompani- 
ed by coftivenefs, that is diftinguiihed by the title 

Of Diarrhoea :■ 

DLX1V. And, when accompanied with coflivenefsj, 
is entitled to the denomination 

Of Colic mo dyne i or Colic without Tain : 

DLXV. In all thefe cafes recourfe muft be had to 
a larger dofe of the ftrong liquors : And, when that 
does not fucceed to our wifh, we muft next fly to opi- 
um, and other more diffufible ftimuli, if they are to be 
found : When, by thefe, relief is procured, rich and 
pure foups, without fat, mould, from time to time, be 

adminiftered, 

(r) When the thirft was but juft coming on, and not yet 
efiablifhed, I have found a hearty breakfaft carry it off. But 
when it is come to a head, the mixture of ficknefs, that now be- 
gins to take place with ir, renders eating impracticable, 

CO From DLVI. to DLXII. 
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adminiftered, and the canal carefully bathed all over 
with them. Afterwards, the other ftimulants mould 
be added j in the ufe of which, a ftraight courfe be- 
tween direct and indircd debility mould be held 
without, the leaft deviation towards either : And our 
efforts niuft always be continued till the difeafe is 
radically removed. 

DLXVI. The neceffity for this direction in the 
cure is fo much the greater ; as, by neglecting it, or 
depending upon the common purgative debilitating 
plan, the confequence is, that a proper general difeafe 
often degenerates into a local affection. To proceed 
to the conlideration 

Of the Kindred Difeajes cf the Alimentary Canal. 

DLXVII. Among which, befides thofe that have 
been mentioned above (/), there remain others, which, 
when compared with them, both as to the natur,e of 
the affection and of the treatment, abfolutely claim this 
place in the fcale. 

Of the Difeafes bf Children. 

DLXVIII. The difeafes of children are, drynefs of 
ikin ; fudden Haver, or falivation of fhort continuance ; 
at fimilar rejection of milk without effort (a) ; green 
fcouring ; at other times coftivenefs ; both commonly 
attended with gripes ; of which the ufual fign is, a 
pulling up of the knee? towards the ftomach, with verv 
ievere crying unequal heat : A little more fevere 
than thefe are the two following cafes, the one of which 
has the name 

Of Worms. 

DLXIX. Which are diftinguiflied by a thickening 
cf the columna naji , by a cuftom of picking the nof- 

trils ' y 

{t} From DLVI. to DLXVI. (a) SccCCCCIIL 
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trils ; by a lofs of complexion ; by palcncfs of the face 
and of 'the reft of the ikin ; by a fwelling of the belly •> 
andjaftly, by the difcharge of worms by ftool. The 
aioft diitind fymptoms of the other affection, or 

Of Tahes, or the general Wajilng of the Body, 

DLXX. Are meagernefs all over the body, an un- 
lifual bulk of the abdomen, almoft conftant watching, 
fuch a weak, diftrelfed, affiduous, and hoarle manner 
of crying, as is peculiarly calculated to excite tender* 
nefs and compaffion. 

DLXX J. The noxious powers, producing all thefe 
affections, are common to them with every afthenia ; 
that is, they are every thing that has an effect, of de- 
bilitating the whole fyftem, and efpecially the alimen- 
tary canal : Such as, at this age, milk not nouriftiing 
enough, and at the fame time acefcent and flatulent , 
want of food, or diet of watery matter and bread ; cold, 
and moifture, the latter increafing the effect of the 
former ; habitual vomiting and purging ; too little 
dandling ; unfeafonable fleep, and meals, and every 
part of management ; naftineis \ impure air ; a neglect 
of natural likings and difli kings. 

DLXX II. The remedies are the converfc of all thefe j 
nounlhing, exciting milk ; -three or four meals a day, 
confiding chiefly of warm milk, pure animal foups* not 
weak, with a mixture of flower or bread of the fame 
kind ; heat without being carried fo far as to produce 
fweat, or too much rednefs, and without moifture ; 
laying afide every fort of evacuation ; a great deal or 
dandling and geftation ; a proper timing of fleep, of 
food, and of every part of management of thefe delicate 
fyftems ; cleanlinefs ; tepid bathing in moderateiy coid 
weather, and cold bathing in warm ; pure air ; being 
out in the fields as often as poflible in all but moift 
Weather ; and fuch a judicious attention to defires and 

propenfirics 
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propcnfities as not even to neglect gently fcratching 
any part that itches (x). 

DLXXIII. Thefe directions fuit the milder cafes, 
under confideration. They ought not by any means 
to be neglected ; at the fame time others are neceffary 
for the more violent cafes. In the green fcourings, 
great loofenefs, or coftivenefs, recourfe muft be had to 
pure wine, to fpirits, more or lefs diluted as the occa- 
fion may require, or, if there fhould be need, not dilut- 
ed at all : More of the foups above mentioned, and 
alfo of a richer kind. 

DLXX1V. If thefe means mould not fucceed to the 
phyfician's mind, which will feldom be the cafe ; in 
thefe affections, more certainly in worms, and ftill more 
certainly in thfc tabes, or general confumption, with, 
the remedies that have been fpoken of, the more diffu- 
fible ftimuli of opium and mufk mould be alternated. 
Both forts of remedies, the durable and diffufible, mould 
be fo accommodated to the violence of the fymptoms* 
as not to be dropped till the whole morbid tumult is 
allayed, and the healthy ftate reftored ; which will, 
upon trial, be found more practicable, than has yet 
been imagined from the employment of the contrary 
plan of cure, to the great comfort of mankind in their 
fufferings. 

DLXXV. From what has been faid it will appear, 
that thefe affections of children, all flow from the fame 
caufe, are removed all upon the fame indication of cure, 
as any other afthenia, or difeafe of debility, that has 
either yet been, or is to be, mentioned in this work. 
The unhappy termination of them, heretofore, is to be 
imputed not to their caufe, but to the ill-advifed 
methods commonly employed for their cure (y) : Nay, 

when 

(x) See above DXVIII. 

(/) I cannot help repeating again, becaufe the importance of 
the l'ubjedt calls upon me to do fo ; that die practice of the new 
plan of cure» in all the difeafes of children, as well as in the others 
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when they degenerate into local affections, as in the 
inftance of tabes or general confumption, ending in an 
©bltruclion of the melentery ; in that of colic at any 
age, terminating in an inflammation, tumour, or twift- 
ing of the inteftrnes ; and in thofe of both colic and 
long- neglected diarrhoea, running into a gangrene f in 
the fame part ; this is a misfortune that never happens, 
when a proper method of cure is early enough ufed to 
remove She primary difeafe : And, on the contrary, it 
moft commonly arifes from injudicious treatment, or 
from the neglect of this, which is the proper one. To 
the kindred difeafes of the alimentary canal (z) further 
belong the two following ones, under the title 

Of the gentle Dyfentery and Cholera. 

DLXXVI. To thefe, every thing that has been faid 
of trie former, will apply : Or, if there be occafion for 
any particular obfervation upon them, it will be given 
after we come to treat of them in their more fevere 
and violent ftate : Of a fimilar nature to all thefe, but 
of a degree fo much more violent, as to merit the next 
place in rank below them, and, at the fame time, not 
unconnected with them, as having^ the feat of its pre- 
dominant fymptom in the alimentary canal, is the dif- 
eafe to which I have given the name 

Of Angina, 

For the fymptoms and method of cure of which turn 
back to number CCXXIL where it is introduced, in 
the explanation of afthenic fymptoms. 

Of 

lately fpoken of, has ever fucceeded in my hands, as well as in 
thofe of my pupils, to a miracle. I cannot fay that ever I met 
with an inftance where it could be faid to have failed. Let then 
who will compare that account with the known mortality that is 
every day the rcfult of any other practice yet thought of in the 
jprofeffion. 

(z) From DLXVI. to the prefect paragraph. 
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DLXXVII. Scurvy is an evident afthenia : The 
principal fymptoms are, want of appetite, loathing of 
food, laxity of the living folids confidered as fimple 
folids ; an oozing of blood, both from other parts, and 
particularly from the gums ; averfion to labour j low 
fpirits, and a languor in all the functions. 

DLXXVIIK The noxious powers producing this 
difeafe, are the common aflhenic ones, appearing in 
the following form. It is cold, but conjoined with 
moifture in the northern feas, and, as we may well fup- 
pofe, in the parts of the fouthern ocean of the fame 
temperature, that generally produces the peculiar form 
of the difeafe. But all the other debilitating powers 
contribute their fhare : Such are, grief for the lofs of 
liberty, relations, kindred, and friends ; a horrid dif- 
like to the prefent flate of life j a longing defire for 
that which they have parted with ; the awe which tbe 
feverity of difcipline keeps them in ; the effect of a 
calm, where there is nothing to do, producing direct: 
debility on them ; a ffcorm, where they have to labour 
above their powers, as certain a caufe of indirect de- 
bility ; their not having been allowed, till of late, frefh 
meat, which is the only nourifhing and invigorating (a) 
form of it ; their being kept upon faked and fpoiled 
meat, not even corrected by recent vegetable aliment, 
fuch as that is (b) ; watery or fmall drink ; the terror 
which the expectation of a battle at fea infpires. 

DLXXJX. All thefe particulars prove, that fcurvy 
is fo far from being the effect of one or two noxious 
powers, and from relling upon fo narrow a bafis, as has 
hitherto been imagined ; that it is rooted in a multi- 
plicity of debilitating powers, and is a real afthenia, or 
univerfal difeafe of debility. 

DLXXX. This inference is confirmed by both the 
true and falfe method employed for its cure : For,. 

though 

{a) See CXXIV, (*) See CXXVIII. 
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though nearly all the common powers concur in the 
production of fcurvy ; if, however, it be confidered, 
how eafily, upon the removal of the noxious powers, 
and upon the patient's getting a-thore, the difeafe is 
fubdued, by frefh meat, either with or without greens, 
by wine, geftation, and exercife ; in fine, by the return 
of his ufual manner of living ; it will be impoflible to 
entertain a doubt of its being an afthenia, but by no 
means a violent one. The pretence cf its cure being 
effected by greens, roots, four crout, and fimilar things, 
which have been fo much commended lately, though, 
without the remedies jutt now enumerated, they could 
not fail, by their debilitating operation, to aggravate 
the difeafe, is derived from a noted blunder among 
phyficians, by which they are led to overlook the moft 
certain, fimple, and evident facts, and take up, in place 
of them, the greateft falfehoods, or fuch facts as have a 
very narrow foundation in truth. 

Of the mild Hyjleria. 

DLXXXI. The mild hyfteria is a form of afthenia, 
of frequnt occurrence among women, but very rarely 
happening to men ; in which a noife is heard in the 
belly, and the patient has a fenfation of a ball rolling 
within the bowels, riling up to the throat, and there 
threatening fuffocation. 

DLXXXII. The ftriking fymptom in this difeafe 
is a fpafm, not fixed in a part, but moving along the 
courfe juft defcribed. The difeafe attacks in fits, for 
the molt part leaving long intervals between them, and 
often not recurring more than once or twice. 

DLXXXIII. The fits are foon removed by fmali 
dofes of opium, repeated at fhort intervals : The in- 
tervals mould be fecured from danger by full diet, and 
a moderate and naturally flimulant management. 
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Of Rhcumatalgia^ or the Chronic Rheumatifm, 

DLXXXIV. Rheumatslgia is an afihenia, not Co 
much a fequel of rheumatifm when this difeafe is left 
to proceed in its own fpontaneous courfe, as of the 
profufion of blood and of the other fluids during the 
treatment, or of too debilitating a plan of cure ; by 
which the fthenic diathelis and the inflammation pe- 
culiar to it, are changed into the aflhenic diathefis and 
inflammation. Palenefs of the fkin takes the place of 
ruddinefs : The appetite is diminifhed, the involuntary 
motions are impaired, debility and torpor prevail over 
all. So far the difeafe is underftqpd to be chronic. 
As in rheumatifm, the joints are pained and inflamed. 
But though this is the moft frequent caufe of rheuma- 
talgia, fo it fometimes arifes — not from a fthenic origin, 
and an excefs in the means of reducing that — but from 
pure debility. 

DLXXXV. The caufe of the difeafe is the ufual 
one of any afthenia, predominant in the moving fibres 
of the mufcles, fituated below the Ikin over the whole 
furface of the body. 

DLXXXVI. Its' word morbific powers are, penury 
of blood, cold, efpecially with the addition of moifture, 
impure air ; and, betides thefe, as many of the other 
debilitating powers as happen to be applied, contribute, 
in proportion to the degree in which they are applied, 
to the morbid effect. Of thefe, excefiive indolence 
and the reverie are particularly hurtful. 

DLXXXVII. As all ftimulants contribute to the 
reftoration of the healthy ftate ; fo the moft powerful 
of them in this cafe are nourifhing food, fridion, gefta- 
tion, wine, taken in moderation, exercife, rather frequent 
than violent, and being as much as poflible in the open 
air. Though it is an acknowledged fact, that rheuma- 
talgia is one of the reproaches of phyficians ; it is more 
fo than has been hitherto yet underfbod ; it being an 
afthenic difeafe 3 while they at 'all times made ufe of 
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the fame kind of treatment, as if it had been the mod 
fthenic, or, even upon the whole, a more debilitating 
treatment (c). 

vft&tttf A : > . Of the tSofljrfii ; ',' , i ■ "JEJjfrjjUill 

DLXXXVIII. The afthenic cough is an aflhenia, 
which, with the conftar.t common fymptoms, depends 
upon a frequent expectoration, which the cough excites; 
affecting every age, which has been under the influence 
of either direct, or indirect debility, and therefore old 
age, which is unavoidably the prey of indirect debility. 

DLXXXIX. As confiding in indirect debility, it is 
the effect of an exceffive operation of all the ftimuli 
that have been applied either for a fhort time, or for 
a great part of life ; the effects amounting to the fame ; 
that of the former from its degree, and that of the latter 
from its long continuance (d). In fo far as its caufe is 
direct debility, a deficiency of all the ftimuli, leaving 
the excitability to be accumulated, induces this form 
of aflhenia, from the fpontaneous tendency of nature, 
life being only a forced ftate (e). 

DXC. The cough, which depends upon indirect 
debility, is cured by reducing the ftimulus which oc- 
cafioned it, gradually and cautioufly to the proper and 
natural degree. And when it originates fro2ii indirect 

debility,. 

(r ) If they fliould pretend to fay that their bleeding and other- 
evacuations were more moderate than in rheumatifm ; the anfwer 
is, that they were not fo profufe at any given time : But, cefn- 
lidering the length of time, that rheur atalgy draws out into, the 
frequent, and almoft conftant evacuations, conjoined with every 
fpecies of inanition, made the debilitating practice upon the whole 
far exceed that ufed in the fthenic cafe. No wonder, then, that 
much mifchief was done. 

(d) See above XXIX. XXX. and CCCCI. 

(e) So great is nature's tendency to that particular increafe o£ 
excretion, which forms the matter of expectoration in this difeafe, 
that every cafe of death from difeafe is an inftance of it. Hence 
the dead rattle in the throat is univerfally the expiring fymptom. 
See LXXIL and CCCXXVI. 
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debility, the increafe of the ftimulus, the want of whiclt 
occafioned the difeafe, till the degree of excitement, 
Which conftitutes health, is reftored, effects the cure. 

DXCI. Such is the nature of direct and indirect de- 
bility ; that if the remedies of the former be pulhed 
beyond the proper boundary, the cough appears again ; 
and the fame is the event of the fame excels in the ufe 
of the remedies of the latter (f). 

DXCII. Frequent and violent cough with copious 
expectoration has been always held for a fure mark of 
a vitiation or faulty ftate of the lungs. That faulty 
ftate was efteemed to be of a fthenic nature, and to 
give aflurance of the prelence fometimes of phthifipneu- 
mony, or confumption from an ulcer in the lungs, 
fometimes of baftard peripneumony, fometimes of a 
burning inflammation in the alimentary canal. ]n the 
former cafe an ulcer, or, in their way of fpeaking and 
what amounts to the fame thing, tubercles were believ- 
ed the caufe of the difeafe ; in the fecond cafe, inflam- 
mation, either in the intercoftal mufcles, or a different 
one from that, which occurs in true peripneumony, was, 
in their opinion, its primary caufe ; and, in the !aft 
•cafe, not one of them would have hefitated a moment 
to have afcribed the ftate of the bowels to the only in- 
flammation they were acquainted with, that which re- 
quires bleeding and evacuation for its cure. And no 
other inquiry was made, but whether the matter that 
was fpit up, was mucus or pus. To afcertain this, 
premiums were propofed. 

DXCIII. But, in fact, befides that no phthifipneu- 
mony, no baftard peripneumony, as they call it, nor 
any inflammation in the alimentary canal, was ever 
cured by antifthenic or debilitating remedies ; and, in 
the feveral trials that have yet been made, the rirft of 
thefe cafes has been" evidently relieved, nay, frequently 
completely removed, and the two latter thoroughly 

cured 

(f) See par. XXXIII. XXXIV. and XLIII. XXX. CXXXlV. 
with the 'Addition, and efpecially CCXXXIII. to CCXXXVI. 
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cured in numberlefs inflances, and 'in all in which the 
fthenic or ftimulant plan of cure has been ufed ; I fay, 
belides thefe large and comprehenfive facts, fo little in- 
iormation can be derived either from the quantity or 
appearance of the expectoration, that in certain fevers, 
m fame other difeafes of debility, quite free from local 
afFec'tion, and finally in this very cough of which we are 
ipeaking, there is often a more violent cough, and a 
greater expectoration of matter putting on every form 
and eveiy appearance, than ufually happens in a con- 
iirmed coniumption, and where every hour is expected 
to be the laft. And yet this whole tumult, heretofore 
fo alarming, can be flopped in a few hours, and quite 
cured in as many days. 

DXCIV. And, who does not know, that there are 
many perlons, who have an immoderate cough, and 
proportional expectoration, for ailong lue, while their 
lungs, however, are found, and free from any organic 
taint ? How often in phthifipneumony itfelf, after 
rlniihing its courfe, and terminating in death; has the 
whole fabric of the lungs been found upon difl'ection as 
found as ever happens in death from any caufe (g) ? s 

DXCV. The 

(g) There are feveral cafes upon record, of the lungs, after 
death from a confirmed confumption, having been found perfectly 
frund. A mod refpedtable pupil of mine went to Lifbon with a 
young oemleman of confiderable rank in Scotland, under a con- 
firmed confumption, -whom he brought back perfectly freed from 
his difeafe. He alfo faved either two or three ladies, I am not 
jult now fure which, equally given up upon the common practice. 
JHe happened to aflert before the phyfician of the factory, that a 
perfon juft dead of the fame difeafe had no local aftedion in the 
lungs, and upon difieftion it was found to be as he had faid. I 
have reftored many phthifipneumoniacs, but am obliged to own, 
that I have loft three, to whom I was called too late. Their lofs, 
however, mortified me, becaufe there were many reafons for my 
fetting my heart upon their cure. I alfo loft in Edinburgh the 
moft amiable young man of that kingdom, after curing a prodi- 
gious hemorrhagy from his lungs. This was he whom my pupil 
two years before brought home fafe from Lifbon. But I was pre* 
maturely difmiifed in this, and counteracted in the other cafes. 
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DXCV. The caufe of coughing, has hitherto been 
unknown. To pafs over the fthenic cough, with 
which we have nothing to do in this part of our fub- 
ject (//) ; the caufe of the afthenic is the fame as that 
of any afthenia, but more vehement in the foun- 
tain of expectoration, viz. the exhalant and mucous 
arteries, the fecreted fluids of which, infpiffated byftag- 
nation in the bronchia, conftitute the matter to be 
expectorated. 

45. The moft powerful of the noxious agents in ex- 
citing afthenic cough, is cold, juft as heat has been 
demonftrated to be the mod noxious agent in catarrh (/). 
Nay, in the afthenic cough, fuch Is the power of cold, 
that the flighteft breath of air reaching the body, excites 
exceedingly violent coughing, and brings on the whole 
feries of lubfequent fymptoms ; the warmth of the bed 
as foon allays the cough, prevents the threatening, and 
cures the urgent, difturbances. 

DXCVI. In this as well as the fthenic cough, it is 
the ferous and mucous fluids that chiefly flow to the 
bronchia. The bronchia bear their preflure for a little, 
till, diftended by the load, they can bear it no longer. 
The difagreeable fenfation excites a commotion in the 
excitability of the affected part, and, therefore, over its 
whole feat, and roufes the excitement. A cough fol- 
lows, and throws off the collected humours by which 
it is provoked. 

DXCVII. This difeafe is always to be treated, firft 
with ftimulant remedies, and then with fuch as alfo fill 
the veflels. If indirect debility has been the morbific 
power, (till we muft ftimulate, — at firft to a degree 
little lefs than that which occafioned the difeafe, and 
then ftill lefs ; and, after changing, from time to time, 
the form of the ftimulus, lefs ftill j till we come down 
to the ftimuli that are agreeable to nature or'thofe that 

fuit 

lb) See CLX. CCXXXIII. 

(0 See par. CCCCVII, to CCCCXIL 
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fait the moil perfect health \k). In this way are cbriety 
and every form of intemperance to be treated. If di- 
rect debility has been the caula, the cure will be a good 
deal more eafy : Here we mull: go on to ftimulate 
more and more, till we alcend to that point of excite- 
ment, to which we came down in the cafe of indirect 
debility. In this way is the firH ftage of phthifipneu- 
mony, as well as its middle courfe, and alfo baftard 
peripneumony, nay, moft cafes of the debility affecting 
young people, and the difeafe to which the name 

Of Chincough 

DXCVIII. Is given, to be encountered in practice. 
Chincough is attended by a contagious matter ; which 
varies in its degree, but fo, however, that a fthenic 
plan of cure, adapted to the degree of the difeafe, for 
certain cures it. The change of climate or fituation is 
a tale ; the practice of vomiting, death (/). Indeed, 
fince the difeafe is an afthenia, vomiting, which is fo 
very debilitating an agent, cannot fail to be ©f the 
higheft detriment [m). 

Of 

(k) See par. CUL 

(/) Still to the old tune " cantilcnam eandem canunt." They 
confcfled they knew nothing about this difeafe, yet they prefcribe 
change of air and place : If they know nothing about the difeafe, 

how could they know what would be of fervice ? Others told 

them fo. But why do they prefcribe vomiting i — They heard 
that from their matter s defk at fcheol, and found, that the fame 
authority wa6 the reafon of others for doing the fame thing. Why 
vomiting ? Fer the fame reafon, and becaufe a rtliquc of the 
doctrine of morbific matter has run through all their fyftems. 
H«ace, in bleeding difeafes, the univerfal rule has been to bleed, 
in vomiting to give emetics, in diarrhoea to give cathartics, in 
imitation, forfooth, of nature. The fymptoms of difeafe have 
been miftaken for efforts of the conftituiion to remove the difeafe. 
It is now, however, proved, that there are no fuch efforts. Every 
fymptom, and particularly every morbid evacuation, is to be flop- 
ped. The contrary practice is as good fenfe> as it would be to 
propofe bringing on a dead rattle to cure the morbid one. 

(m) See par. CXXX VII. and the addition in MS. andCCXCIV. 
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Of Cyftrrhet, or the mucous Dif charge from th§ 
Bladder of Urine. 

DXCIX. Cyftirrh oea is that mode of afthenia, in 
which, to the general fymptoms of afthenia, and the 
particular ones of afthenic cough, there is an addition 
of mucus, rendering the urine turbid, without any 
previous pain or fymptom of internal local affection. 

DC. In fo far as this is a general affection, the laxity, 
which is proportioned to the atony, muft be removed 
equally in it, as in other cafes of increafed excretion ; 
and particularly the ftimuli of health muft be accurate- 
ly adminiftered.. 

Of the Gout of Jlronger Per font. 

DCI. That gout of ftronger perfons is a form of 
afthenia ; in which, after a long habit of luxury and 
indolence, and efpecially when to tfoofe noxious powers 
directly debilitating ones have been recently fuperadded, 
indigeftion, or diarrhoea, or rather both conjoined, with 
mamfeft figns of a diminished perfpiration, precede ; 
then the lower extremities are affected with languor. 
One or other of the fmaller joints of the foot is almoffc 
always feized with an inflammation, which, if not re- 
filled by a practice quite new, will prove moft fevere 
and painful, but of fhort duration, in comparifon with 
fubfequcnt attacks. 

DCII. This difcafe may be called the indigejlion or 
dyfpepjia of the luxurious, that is, the indigeftion depend- 
ing upon indirect debility ; while dyfpeplia may be 
denominated the gout of perfons under direct debility, 
as having every fymptom of the gout, except the in- 
flammation («).. For, fo little is there in names, that 

not 

(«) There are very few perfons, who at one time or other in 
their life have not experienced painful twitches in fome part or 
other of one of their feet> efpecially when they happened to be in 

e flats- 
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not only the difeafes, of which we have been juft treat- 
ing, but likewife afthma, hyfteria, the colic, and moft 
of the difeafes, which have taken their appellations^ 
from any remarkable difturbance of the alimentary 
canal, are equally prevented and cured by the fame 
method of treatment pvecifely. Which is indeed the 
reafon why the gout has been ranked in the number of 
the difeafes of the alimentary canal. 

DCIII. A taint, tranfmitted from parents to their 
offspring and celebrated under the appellation of hered- 
itary, is a mere tale, or there is nothing in the funda- 
mental part of this doctrine. The fons of the rich, 
■who fucceed to their father's eftate, fucceed alfo to his 
gout : Thofe who are excluded from the eftate, cfcape 
the difeafe alfo, unlefs they bring it on by their own 
conduct. Nay, if there be but two difeafes in the 
ftrid fenfe of the word, they muft be either all, or none 
of them hereditary. This fuppofition makes the noxi- 
ous powers fuperfluous, which have been proved to be 
every thing refpe&ing difeafe ; and, as it is, therefore, 
abfurd, fo the truth of the latter opinion muft be ad* 
mitted. The ftamina, or fimple folids, are fo given in 
our firft conformation, that fome perfons are diftinguifh- 
ed by a rigid, others by a llender ftate of the whole 
mafs. This variety , of the ftamina, if the exciting 
powers, upon which the whole phenomena of life de- 
pend, be properly managed, admits each its refpedtive 
itate of health, fuited to its refpe&ive nature, and fuffi- 

ciently 

a flate more languid and fluggilh than ordinary. Every which 
cafe may be confidered as a gout in miniature. But when the 
whole phenomena, except the inflammation, happen to any perfon, 
call it dyfpepfia, or what you will ; it is to all intents and purpofes 
a gout. Indeed, from ail that has been faid through this work, 
general morbid ftate appears to be a very fimple affair, beiag 
nothing but an increafe or diminution of the caufe of the functions 
or powers of life, without any other difference, but that of the 
mere appearance of the fymptoms to our fenfes, an appearance 
by which, when we look no further for information, we are alfo 
conftantly deceived. 
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ciently good, if the excitement, fuited to each, be kept 
up by a proper direction of the ftimuli. Though 
Peter's father may have been affected with the gout, it 
does not follow that Peter muft be affected ; becaufe, 
by a proper way of life, that is, by adapting his excite- 
ment to his (lamina, he may have learned to evade his 
father's difeafe. 

46. If the fame perfon, who from his own fault and 
improper management, has fallen into the difeafe ; 
afterwards, by a contrary management, and by taking 
good care of himfelf, prevents and removes the difeafe, 
as it has been lately discovered : What then is become 
of hereditary taint ? 

Laftly, if the gout is the fame difeafe as dyfpepfy, 
arifes from the lame noxious powers, and is removed 
by the fame remedies ; if the only fymptom, in which 
it can poffibly be thought to differ, the inflammation, 
is only a flight part of the difeafe, depending upon the 
fame original caufe, and ready to yield to the fame 
remedies ; what fignify diftindions about either, that 
do not apply to" both, (0) ? Nothing further is fet forth 
by them, than, that a certain texture of ftamina is 
favourable to certain forms of difeafes (which forms are 
of no confequence), fo that, when the excitement is 
adapted to the ftamina, even thofe forms can be pre- 
vented or cured. 

DCIV. The noxious powers producing the gout are, 
firft, indirectly debilitating ; they are not effectual all 
of a fudden, and commonly not before the meridian of 
life, that is, before the thirty-fifth year of one's age. 

Rich 

(o) If I have kept off my gout for feven years paft, after hav- 
ing been fubjeded to the mod ievere rage of the difeafe, might 
not I, much more eafily, have prevented it before > Buc, it may- 
be faid, perhaps, that excruciating pain makes a great difference 
in the icale of comparifon of any two difeafes : The anfw«r to 
that is, that, fmce the pain is as eafily removed as the other fymp- 
toms, th« difference is removed, and the weights in the fcale 
equalized. 
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Rich food, too much eafe, have a very great effect, 
drink has lefs. Whatever has a tendency to wear out 
life and to confume the excitability, contributes to the 
effect. But the firft fit feldom comes on till directly 
debilitating noxious powers have been fuperadded to. 
the indirect {p), The following are particularly hurt- 
ful, abftinence, vegetable food, the hurtful effect of 
which is in proportion to the imbecility of the matter 
that compoies it. The farinaceous fubltances are by 
no means late (q), but lefs hurtful than roots, and thefe 
lefs fo than greens (r) ; but fruits are the moft hurtful 
of all (j). Cold water, given in the height of the dia- 
thetic, to quench thirit, immediately produces naufea,. 
vomiting, and other diftrefling fymptoms of the ttom- 
ach and of the reft of that canal, and hurries on a for- 
mal fit (/). The mixture of an acid with pure cold 
water increafes the hurtful effect. Of the-ftrong drinks - a 
thofe prepared from barley by fermentation, that is, the 
different aies and beers, ail the white wines in common 
ufe, except Madeira and Canary j and,, among the red 

wines,. 

(p) My gout came on at the thirty-fixth year, after five or fix 
months low living : It returned not again rill betwixt five or fix 
years after, becaufe all the intermadiate time I had been well 
fupported : And this fecond fit was ufhered in with low living, 
immediately previous to it, for near the fame length of time, as 
before the coming on of the firft fit. Nay, no gout ever came on 
but in cenfequence of direct debility ; the indirect has not fo quick 
an effect in that refpeel: ; at the fame time it has a tendency to be; 
hurtful, and therefore fhould be avoided. 

(q) A mefs of porridge, a difh ufed in Scotland, with fmall 
beer poured into it, and taken over-night, would bring on a fit o$ 
the gout next day. 

(r) The juice of turnips, of cabbage, and even peafe-pudding 
and peafe-foap, which are commonly reckoned fubftantial diflies,. 
have the fame effect : When thofe fubftances, after being boiled, 
are ufed with a good folid meal of meat, I have always found 
them innocent. Green peafe, eaten with lamb or fowl, are both 
harrrflefs and grateful. 

(/) Apples and pears are fuch : But the cold fruits, as melons, 
cucumbers, are almoft inftantaneous in their hurtful effect. 

(0 See CLXXXIV. to CXC. to CCXXXVII. 
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•wines, claret, indeed all the French wines, and punch 
with acid, are remarkably hurtful. And as indolence 
helps on with the firft 0t, fo fatigue, efpecially that of 
walking, hurries on all future ones. Want of a fuffi- 
cient quantity of blood is fo hurtful at all times, that, 
though the theory of phyficians led them to the notion 
that the difeafe depended on plethora and vigour, yet 
nobody ever thought of taking blood («). Vomitmo- is 
hurtful, and indeed one of the natural fymptoms of a 
very bad date of the difeafe ; but purging is worfe (#). 
Every evacuation has a fimilar bad effedt, with this dif- 
tinttion, that the artificial are much more hurtful than 
the fpontaneous. 

DCV. One is to be excepted, — excefs in venery, — 
to which, though it be a fpontaneous and natural, not 
an artificial, evacuation, gouty perfons are fo addicted, 
and fo exceed others in power, that in the very middle 
of a very bad fit, they are not fparing of it (y). The 
exertion at firft is not felt ; but in the advance of Jife, 
and after many returns of the difeafe, it is felt at lafl 
with a vengeance (z). Great heat, by its indirectly 
debilitating operation, does fome hurt (a) - s but great 
cold, by its directly debilitating, much more (6). Im- 
purity of air is injurious (<r), as well as an interruption 
in the train of thinking (d), but hard thinking is more 

fo. 

(a) This is ^nc of their many contradictions between theory 
and theory, and theory and pra&ice. 

(x) At any time I can bringon a fit by a fingle dofe of Glau* 
ber's fait, unlefs I happen to be very ftrong, and quite free of all 
diathefis. 

(y) It is not quite corredl to fay that the mere evacuation is 
the mifchievous circumftance here. It is the high degree of 
pleafurable fenfation that principally enervates. Editor. 

(z) At an advanced period of age, in perfons who had bean 
vigorous, an unnatural power of execution fometimes, even in 
aftual merbid ftate, will take place, fo as that the peifon will be 
able to outdo all his former doings in that way. But it is a falfe 
power, it is a fymptom of difeafe : It is like unnatural appetite 
for food amidlt a weaknefs of the powers of digeftion, 

(a) CXV. (*) QXVIL (0 CXLVI, (J) CXXXIX 
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fo. A deficiency in the flimulus of pafiion is a pretty 
confiderable noxious power (e) j but violence of pamon 
will convert this moderate degree of the gout into that 1 
bigheft degree of it, that attacks the head, lays a fnare 
lor life, and brings on certain death (/). 

DCVI. Indulgence in fleep is bad (o-), as producing 
direct debility, by deferring the re-application of the 
flimuli, which takes place in the waking ftate ; but too 
little fleep is much more hurtful, as it leaves behind it 
a degree of fatigue from the effect of the flimuli of the 
former day (/;). Often, when the upper parts of the 
body have been recruited by fleep enough, the podagric, 
after getting up, feels a ftate of languor in his lower ex- 
tremities, and a demand for more fleep on their account, 
and is obliged to go to bed again, and give the unre- 
quited limbs their refpective lhare of fleep. When a 
perfon is heavy from fhort fleep, how great is the luxury 
to cherifh again by the heat of the bed-clothes all the 
parts that have been expofed to cold, that is, the whole 
iurface of the body and thighs, but efpecialiy the legs 
and feet ; which Jaft, during the prefence of the fit, is 
the feat of the inflammation ; and how delightful, in 
that way, to make up the neceiTary compliment of 
deep ? 

DCVII. To prolong the intervals of health, and 
prevent a fit, the remedies are all the revcrfe of the 
.noxious powers : They are, rich food taken in plenty (/), 
but remaining within its ftimulant range, confequently 
of the animal kind, with a rejection of all forts of 
vegetable matter, or a very fparing ufe of it ; ftrong 
drink, not taken cold, unlefs when there is no danger 
of the- difeale (£), (at which time cold water after a 

(e) CXLI. (f) Ibid. ( g ) CCXLV. 
(£) See Part II. Chap. VII. CCXXXVII. 
(/) See par. CCLXVI. 

\k) I know well when I may take cold drink and ufe fome 
vegetable matter ; it is when, for fome time paft, I have been 
well fupported, and feel ftrong and vigorous. I alfo know, if I 

have, 
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good meal is fafe,) not mixed with acid, not acefcent,, 
not turbid from fermentation when it is taken (/) •> 
geftation (%), exercife not fo ftrong as to occafion fweat, 
or give fatigue (n), a full quantity of blood, which is 
procured by food and the exercife juft directed (o), no 
evacuation (p) 9 fparing venery, if gouty perfons can ob- 
ferve the rule (q) t a moderate temperature (r), equally 
between the' extremes of direct and indirect debility 
pure air (j), confequcntly cleanlinefs, and being much, 
in the open fields ; a chearful train of thinking (/) j 
fuch a ftate of excitement, as to paflion, as keeps be- 
tween fiery excefs and ftupid apathy, with as great tran- 
quility of mind as poffible(w) ; moderate fleep, rather 
inclining to be long than fliort, a rule which lhould be 
fo much the more carefully obferved, as the difeafe is; 
of longer (landing and greater feverity : In fine, fleep* 
fhould be allowed to continue till the moft vigorous; 
waking ftate is procured (x). 

DC VIII. From what has been faid it muft appear 
certain, that the gout of ftronger perfons is not alfo it- 
felf a difeafe of ftrength, or a fthenic one 3 and that it 

does 

have, either in food or drink, taken any thing improper in kind* 
how to correct it ; which is, by having recourfe to a proper ftimu- 
lus. By eating an exotic fruit, which had a mixture of the quali- 
ties of the water melon, the orange and lime, in a quarter of art 
hour I had an attack in my ftomaeh, in the middle of my ledture, 
laft fummer, at the Devil tavern. By fome of the diffufible 
Itimulus I repelled it, and went well on with my ledture. At? 
other times I have prevented fuch an effedt, by anticipating the 
remedy. This doftrine puts much more in our power : But wo, 
fhould not, therefore, play tricks with it. On the contrary, we 
have great reafon to be thankful for the command it gives us over 
our health, and that alfo, by the ufe of means not ineleganr, nau- 
feous, and clumfy, but quite the contrary. The old motto o£ 
Afclepiades, tuto, celeriter, et JucunJe, is verified and improved by 
the important addition of falubriter. 

(/) CCLXVIII. (/>) CCXC. (/) dxiii. dxviit. 
(m) CCLXIX. (?) DCXIX. («) CXL. CCCIIL ' 

(«) Ibid. (r) CXII. (x) DC, 

(0 cexc. ccxev. (s) cccnr. 
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does not depend upon vigour of the ccnft itution and 
plethora, as has been commonly hitherto imagined 
but that it is mamfeitly afthenic, like all the reft of the 
cafes belonging to afthenia, and proved to be fo by the 
itrongeft evidence j and that it is not to be treated by 
an antifthenic, as it has hitherto been the notion, but 
by a fthenic plan of cure ; and that there is every en- 
couragement for treating it in that point of view. 

DC1X. What has hitherto deceived phyficians, and 
pafTed for the caufc of the gout, is the appearance of 
vigour and an over-proportion of blood, in moft 
podagrics, from the bulk of fimple folids in confequencc 
of their way of life, and often from their great ftren<nh. 
But, good men ; they never recolle&ed, that vigour 
and a great quantity of blood are not properties inhe- 
rent in animals, but that they depend every day and 
every hour upon foreign circumftances (y). If any one, 
according to that idea, who has happened to acquire a 
great bulk of fimple folids, and who has enjoyed abun- 
dance of proper diet, to the thirty-fifth or fortieth year 
of his age, mould all at once be deprived of all the 
articles of diet for ten days ; and if a dwarf two foot 
high, who has Jived poorly, and is, therefore, meager 
and flender, mould equaliy fuddenly be put upon rich 
living ; will there be the leaft probability, that the 
former (hall, notwithftanding his prefent abfolute priva-. 
tion, continue plethoric and vigorous ; and that the 
latter, from being crammed with unufual plenty, fliall 
continue empty, as before ? Is the fundamental propo- 
rtion of this doctrine, in which it has been demonftrat- 
ed, that we are nothing of ourfelves, and that we are 
altogether regulated by external powers, to be forgot- 
ten ? Is a gouty perfon, who has for twenty years 
undergone an excels of ftimulant operation, about the 
fortieth year of his age, or even afterwards to be reckon- 
ced fuller of blood and more vigorous, than another 
perfon who has lived lower, or than he himfelf was 
ft'*- ;i v 'f'' twenty 

0) X. XU XII. XIII. 
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twenty years before ? Where, pray, was the neceflity 
of comparing goaty perfons with others free from all 
bias to that diteafe, and why not compare them with 
themfelves (z) ? 

Of 

(z) Such is the effect of the powes operating upon us, that a 
certain degree of that operation produces an effect that would not 
anfe under another. If the accuftomary operation has been 
moderate, habit will render the excitement arifing from it, in 
fome meafure, fufficient for the demands of the fyftem : Hence; 
day-labourers are fupported upon lefs ftimulus than gentlemen. 
Again, which is a circumftanee liable to happen to the latter, if 
the accuftomary operation has been exccffive, there will be a necef- 
fity for a continuation of fome degree of the excefs. A podagric 
may be itronger than a labourer, and yet fall into the gout. For 
though compared with the other perfon, he is ftrong ; compared 
vrith himfelf at another time, he is weak : And the reafon is, that, 
though he is ftill better fupported than the labourer, he is worfe 
fupported than the ufual Hate of his fyftem requires. Further, 
the labourer, though he falls not into the gout, may, by carrying 
his moderation too far, fall into indigeftion, or fome other difeafe, 
in every effential refpect the fame as the gout. A double infer- 
ence arifes here ; which is, that, though both excefs and deficiency- 
can be borne to a certain degree, fo as to require a continuance 
of them, or a gradual correction, yet they fhould both be avoided 
as entailing that fort of neceffity for their continuance while their 
effect makes no fort of compeniation, being,. at befl, not the beft: 
ftate, that of perfect health, but a ftate of predifpofition to difeafe ; 
the one to.fthenic, and at laft indirect debility ; the other to af- 
thenic, as depending on direct debility.. The perfect rule for in- 
furing the healthy Itate, is to keep within the extremes of excefs 
and defect, and thereby produce the due degree of excitement ; 
and to apply all the exciting powers equally, each in its due pro- 
portion. The due degree may be fecured by one or a few, but 
the equality of it over the fyftem can only be fecured by their 
equal application. This proportion goes to the bottom of two 
exteniive doctrines, that of life, and that of morals ; the laft of 
which has as yet not attained to any thing like a fundamental 
principle. I intend to profecute the idea upon fome future occa- 
Jion. 1 know a book filled with the valuable ethic facts, but have 
xot yet had time to confider, whether they all point to a general 
one, in which they all *gree» and which reflects proof and confir* 
jnation upon them f without which it would fall thort of fcientific. 
sxactnefs. 
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Of the gentle AJihma. 

DCX. Afthma is an afthenia ; in which, to the 
fymptoms common to all afthenije, there is fuperadded 
a difficult refpiration, returning at uncertain and oftea 
unequal intervals, without any unufual expectoration 
accompanying the fits. 

DCX1. The noxious and curative powers here arc 
the fame as in the gout : In the fame manner the f\ts, 
are both prevented and removed (a). 

Of Cramp. . ' 

DCXIL Cramp is alfo one of the cafes of afthenia 
in which, often from pain, often from drunkennefs, and 
not feldom from fweat, and difagreeable foaking heat, 
fomctimes the wrifts, fometimes one of the calves of the 
Jeg, in fine, any external part, are affected : Of the 
internal parts, it is fometimes the ftomach, fometimes 
fome pait in the inteftinal canal, fometimes the urinary 
bladder, that fuffers : The difeafe is not produced only 
by indirectly debilitating powers ; it alfo arifes from 
directly debilitating ones, fuch as abftinence, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, and drinking water contrary to cuftom. 

DCXIII. To remove this difeafe, when it does not 
exceed the degree that is here understood, the whole 
body mult be invigorated by moderate ltimuli, every 
violent exciting power mould be taken out of the way ; 
geftation, and fuch exercife as does not exceed the 
frrength, fhould be ufed. A more fevere degree of this 
difeafe will by and by be treated under the title of 
tetanus. 

Of 

{a) This has been proved, both upon other occafions, and par- 
ticularly in the cafe of a young gentleman, who lived with me 
during my fiift management of my goui. See Preface to thjft 
JLlemcflta, 
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Of Anajarca. 

DCXIV. Anafarca is a form of afthenia, diftinguim- 
cd by water betwixt the fkin and the flefh, occalioning 
an external fwelling of the body, without the figns of 
any fufTufion of the fame fluid into the interior parts. 

DCXV. In the treatment, the body muft be in- 
vigorated, and in that part of it chiefly, where the 
greateft laxity and atony prevail, that is>, the fkin. 
This indication is anfwered by Simulating heat, by 
friction, by pure and. dry air, by nourifliing ftimulant 
^liet, and the peruvian bark. No internal local affec- 
tion gives occafion to it, which may be known iroLii 
{he fymptoms yielding to this plan of cure. 

. Of Colic with 'Pain. 

DCXVI. Colic with pain is a form of afthenia, and 
a higher degree of the colic without pain ; in which, 
to the figns of debility in common to all the afthenic 
cafes, are fuperadded a greater violence of the fame 
fymptoms, twifting pain about the navel, with pain in 
fome part of the belly, often enormous, and fometimes 
with a tumor, that can be felt externally, immediately 
above the brim of the pelvis, on the right fide, at the 
place of the blind head of the colon. 

Of the Dyfpepfodynia, or Indigeflion with Vain, 

DCXVII. Indigeftion with pain is an afthenia, 
which adds to the fymptoms of indigeftion without' 
pain, a pain and gnawing feeling in the region of the 
flomach, and is a very fevere difeafe. 

Of the violent Hyfleria, 

DCXVIII. The violent hyfteria is a higher degree of 
the mild hyfteria ; in which, befides the fymptoms 

deicrihed 
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defcribed under that head, mobility and changeablenefs , 
of mind, difpofition to lleep, convulfive ftate, and a 
great reiembJance to epileply, are confpicuous. The 
temperament, that favours hypochondriafis, is of aa 
oppofite nature to this, which is commonly called the 
fanguine. Both the temperament and predifpofitioa 
in this cafe are produced by a moift, lax, fet of fimple, 
folids. 

Of the Gout of weakened Perfons K 

DCXIX. The gout of weakened perfons, which is 
an increaled degree of the gout of ftrong perfons, is 
that afthenia, in which the inflammation runs to greater 
length, and, at laft, does not form at all ; while the 
general affection increafes in violence and obftfaacy, 
and, at laft, attains its higheft degree j exhibiting, to- 
wards the end of the difeafe, almoft all the fymptoms, 
of debility, every form of afthenia 5 and fometimes, 
counterfeiting fynocha, 

DCXX. As the difeafes affecting the alimentary- 
canal, formerly mentioned (b), have, in great meafure* 
a common nature ; fo thefe alfo, that is, the colicody- 
nia (r), the dyfpepfodynia {d) y the violent hyfteria(e-), 
and the gout (f), equally participate of the fame, dif- 
fering only from the former in their higher degree of 
violence, Their moft diftinguifhing fymptoms are 
either fpafm, which takes place in colic and indigeftion 
with pain, or a fpaimodic convulfive affection, which 
accompanies the others. But they do, not differ from 
each other in any thing effential ; fmce they all, with- 
out diftindf-ion, depend not only on debility, but alfo 
nearly upon an equal degree, as the fimilarity of their 
morbific powers and remedies proves. For a very full 

explanation 

(J) From DLVI. to DLXXVI. (e) DCXVIII, 

(c) DCXVI. (f) DCXIX, 

(d) DCXVI L 
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explanation of fpafm and convulfion go back to the 
following numbers, CLXXXV1II. to CXCV. and 
from the latter to CCI. 

DCXXI. In the treatment of them all (g) t abftinence, 
fatigue, evacuations, acids and acefcents, cdld, directly 
and indirectly debilitating paflions, the debility arifing 
from exertion of the intellectual function, and impurity 
of air, muft be avoided. The mode of cure of every 
one of them muft be ftimulant. When each is buc 
flight, beef foup and other rich ioups, which act partly 
by dilution, partly by a nounfhing and ftimulant opera- 
tion in the weak ftate of the ftomach when folid food 
cannot be taken, and by fupporting the fyftem ; after- 
wards, when the ftrength is in fome meafure reftored, 
folid animal food, and moderately diluted drink, which, 
at laft, eftablifh the health, are fufficient. In a higher 
degree of dileafe, while the foups mould ftill be con- 
tinued, at the fame time pure ftrong liquors fhould be 
admimftered. And when the violence of any cafe 
baffles this whole fet of ftimuli, recourfe muft be had 
to mufk, volatile alkali, camphor, asther, and opium. 
Thefe muft be adminiftered in large dofes ; and all 
acid and fermenting things, every thing cold, though, 
accompanied with ftimulus, muft be guarded againft. 

DCXXII. As to the management of the patient in 
the intervals, all debilitating powers muft be avoided, 
fuch as fatigue, abftinence, cold, and exceffive heat (h) ; 
it is a certain and demonftrated fact, that the fits of 
recurrent difeafes do not return from any inherent 
power of nature, but from human folly. You may 
accept of this as a joyous and unexpected piece of news. 
The recurrence of fits of the gout itfelf is not unavoida- 
ble (/) ; but, by guarding againft the noxious powers, 

may 

(g) Perufe the whole of Chap. IX. Part II. from number 
CCLXXXI. 

(/;) See again the fame Chapter, which eoraparre with the pre- 
ceding, the VII Ith of the lid Part, 
fj) See par. DXCVH, 
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may be repelled for any length of time ; and, when it 
happens at any time to come on from the fault of the 
patient, it can often be removed in two hours, and al- 
mgft always in as many days, and the (late of health 
iecured in 'very refpect. In all difeafes of fimilar vehe- 
mence, whenever any ilimulus, from a long continuation 
of lts'ule, has begun to have lefs erred, we mould lay 
it alide, and proceed to the ufe of another, from that 
ftill pais to another, and in that way go over the whole 
circle (&). 

Of Eypochondriafis. 

DCXXIII. The hypochondriacs is an aflhenia, in 
which, with the fymptoms of dyfpepfy, there is a noife 
in the belly, flatulency, and uneafinefs, and a rooted 
opinio i in the patient, of the diieaie being always worfc 
than it is. The way to the difeafe is paved by a dry 
let of fimple fol ds, and that temperament, in which 
there is a natural flownefs to paffion ; which, however, 
once excited, riles to extreme violence, and continues 
long with obftinacy. It is further diftinguilhed by a 
fixed attention of mind, whereby the patient is liable 
to dwell to excefs upon any purluit or fludy, and is 
not to be eafily diverted to another, as alfo by a dry 
Mate of the furface of the body, a rough Ikin, with black 
hair, and black, eyes, and alwa)s a dark, complexion and 
ferious afpect. 

DCXX1V. From this definition, hypochondria^ is 
beyond doubt an aflhenia, as it is accompanied with a 
noife in the belly and flatulency, and as the courfe of 
the difeafe is diflinguifhcd by llownefs to paffion, earn- 
eftneis in, thinking, and by that ftate of the iimple 
iblids, which requires a high force of ftimulant opera- 
tion to procure and keep up a iufficient degree of ex- 
citement. 

DCXXV. Since the ftate of the fimple folids is a 
ftate given by nature, and not to be changed by art, 

and 

(k) XLL 
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and the only indication of cure left in the phyfician's 
power, is to fit a certain degree of excitement to that 
given ftate, which is exactly the cafe in this difeafe ; 
the ftimulus of food, drink, and others, Ihould be em- 
ployed in the cure of hypochondriafis. The patient 
ihould be kept cheerful, by agreeable company and gay 
entertainments, by a journey, and by the various fcenes 
of nature and art through which he pafles. During 
his journey he Ihould ride, that, in guiding the horfe y 
his mind may be more occupied. His ftudies and every 
fubjecl of his Ordinary contemplation mould be often 
changed and varied. He mould have generous wine 
given him, to relieve the fymptoms of his ftomach and 
inteflines, and to raife his animal fpirits. And if thefe 
Ihould fail of fuccefs, the diffufible ftimuli, as opiates, 
fhould have their turn for a time, for the purpofe of 
ftriking a ftroke at once. And their ufe again mould 
be gradually laid afide in proportion as the ftrength can 
be fupported by the more natural and accuftomary 
ftimulants. Darknefs and bad air fhould be fhunned 5 
bright light, and all lively objects, mould be fought 
after. No hypochondriac, even in a fit of delirium, 
Ihould be provoked, but by every contrivance footh- 
ed (/). 

Of 

(/) I have heard of an hypochondriac fo provoked at his phy- 
ficians, who maintained that nothing ailed him, that he, on the 
contrary, to carry his opinion of his difeafe to the utmoft, at laft 
took it into his head, that it had attained its utmoft height, by 
depriving him of his life. He continued obftinately in the notion 
of his being dead, till a more fenfible practitioner was called in to 
fee him. This gentleman agreed that he was dead ; but, as he 
could not difcern the particular caufe of his death, he, therefore, 
propofed to open the body : In fetting about which, he made 
fuch a clafhing with a great apparatus of inftruments, provided 
for the purpofe he intended, that the patient was roufed from his 
obftinate fullennefs, and allowed, that this gentleman had come 
nearer to his cafe than any of the reft ; but acknowledged, that 
he now found he had fome remains of life. 

D 3 
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Of Dropfy. 

DCXXVI. Dropfy is an afthcnia, commonly in the* 
form of an anafarca, with a fwclling of fome vifcus, 
which, for the moft part, at leaft in the beginning, at- 
tacks fome part in preference to others. 

DCXXVII. The caufe of dropfy, in fo far as it re- 
fpects the collection of water, is eafily explicable upon 
this doctrine, but altogether inexplicable upon any 
other. For the univcrfal debility, that is, laxity and 
atony, is chiefly predominant in the extreme red arte- 
ries, and the cxhalants immediately continued from 
thefe, as well as in the commencements of the abforbent 
veins ; and it is often urgent in a particular fet of thefe 
veffels only. 

DCXXVIII. As all the debilitating noxious powers 
concur in producing this, as well as every other afthenia^ 
fo thofe powers have the greateft influence in this cafe, 
that prels moft upon the vafcular fyftem. Hence, as 
we fee in the converfion of peripneumony into the 
dropfy of the chert,, profufe bleeding, and a large 
draught of cold water, when the body is fatigued, over- 
heated, and burned up with thirft, are the moft powerful 
agents in bringing on this difeafe. The hurtful effect 
of the latter, in every cafe of debility,, when its opera- 
tion is not followed by fome ftimulus, has been more 
than fufliciently explained above (m). Befides, in this 
cafe, when all the veffels are dilated, the water flows to 
their terminations, which arc their weakeft part, pafles 
out at thefe, and, as it cannot all be taken up by the 
abforbents, it collects in every neighbouring cavity (»). 
Hence the urgent fymptom in this difeale. 

DCXXIX. To this afthenia belong all the watery 
effufions, which do not arife from local affection, but 
depend on pure debility. And, therefore, if at any 

time 



(*) Sec par CXVII. to CXXIV. 
fa) LK. LX. UI. 
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time any other form of aflhenia, whether from wrong 
treatment, or other noxious powers, terminates in this 
effufion j every fuch cafe fhould be held as a proper 
dropfy (©) ; and it mould be ever prefent to our recol- 
lection, that there are only two general difeafes, and 
that the diftinctions hitherto received are devoid of all 
folid foundation. Accordingly, both from other im- 
proprieties in the treatment, and particularly from 
bleeding, epilepfy, palfy, and gout, terminate in real 
dropfy. Nay, fuch is the termination of peripneumony 
itfelf, when it is either converted into direct debility, 
from the debilitating plan of cure having been pufhed 
to excefs, or into indirect debility, from having been 
left to itfelf, and the body not fufficiently debilitated. 
The affections, confined to parts, which are confidered 
as the remote caufes of dropfy, will be treated among 
the local difeafes, to which they belong, 

DCXXX. After this explanation of the nature of 
dropfy, its cure, provided the treatment be proper, and 
early enough fet about, ought by no means to be fo 
much defpaired of, as it fhould be when local affection 
with a fimilar effufion, and the general difeafe are blend- 
ed together without diftinction, and confidered as one 
and the fame (p). If long before the effufion there was 
no internal complaint, if the difeafe rather came on 
fuddenly, and in confequence of evident noxious powers, 
and yields to the firft part of the curative means, there 
is no reafon to doubt of a cure. 

DCXXXI. Befides the general indication of cure 
for afthenia, that fuited to this cafe mull be particular- 
ly directed to the whole vafcular fyftem, and efpecially 
to the termination of the arteries, and the commence- 
ment of the abforbent veins. The remedies are alfo 
the ufual ones ; that is, diet as nourifhing and ftimu- 

lant 

( 0 ) Sec LXXXI. 

(/>) Sometimes the predominant fymptom rifes to the degree 
of being above the power of the excitement, as in the tumour of 

fcirrhu?, and the effufion here* 
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font as poflible j firft in a fluid form, when the folid 
cannot be admitted upon account of the debility of the 
itomach ; then, alfo in a folid form > and together; 
with both, ftrong drink, fuch as the beft wine that can 
be gotten, fermented fpirit, fometimes pure, fometimes 
diluted. If the difeafe does not yield to thefe, after 
their ufe has been continued for a proper length of 
time ; recourfe muft be had to the diffufible forms : 
By this means, when the effufion has n6t yet attained 
to that high degree that constitutes a local affection, 
and is not to be altered by any ftate of the excitement, 
this afthenia can be as eafily cured as any other. 

•DCXXXII. But, when a great quantity of water 
lias now gotten into fome large cavity, it fhouid im- 
mediately be removed by the catheter ; when that has 
been done and the emptied cavity fecured with as much 
care as poflible, the ftrength fhouid be fupported by 
wine, ftrong drink, and: any ftimulus more difFufible, 
as directed a little above. And if this ftiowld likewife 
fail, we muft conclude, either that the general difeafe 
lias degenerated into a local, or that the affe&ion has 
been local from the beginning. 

Of Epilepfy. 

DCXXXIII. Epilepfy is an afthenia ; its diftinguifh- 
ang fymptoms are, fome heavinefs of intellect, dulnefs 
in the exercife of the fenfes ; afterwards a very impair- 
ed ftate or temporary extinction of the latter, accom- 
panied with various convulfions over the body : Fits, 
confifting of fuch a concourie of fymptoms ufually, at 
length return at uncertain fpaces of time, and each of 
them terminates in a foaming at the mouth. 

DCXXXIV. As all the debilitating noxious agents 
are productive of this difeafe ; fo the lofs of the blood 
and other fluids, excels in venery, fuch paflions as Tear, 
terror, afliduous and intenfe thinking in perfons of 
great genius, a deficiency of intellectual exertion in 

JJj-^JTL ftupid 
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itupid perfons, are particularly fo (q)> The powers that 
produce the firft fit, more eafiiy bring on fubfequent 
fits : Befides, certain unufual impreffions upon the 
fenfes, fome of them difagreeable, fome highly agreea- 
ble ; fuch as the flavour of fome foods, the fmell of a 
Tofe, have the fame tendency ; and certain poifons (r) 
are laid to have the fame effect. 

DCXXXV. But the appearance of fymptoms is full 
of fallacy,, and, unlefs the nature of the noxious powers 
producing and of the remedies removing them, be 
thoroughly undeiftocd, it is incomprehenhble. To 
iolve the prcfent difficulty about poifons, and to fettle 
the queftion, whether the fymptoms belong to univer- 
fal, or local difeafe ; we muft confider, whether the 
latter, confiding in the vitiated ftate of a part, fuppofe 
either of the ftomach or brain, or in fome point of the 
lower extremities, proves the caufe of the aura epilep- 
tica ; and whether this vitiated ftate rcfifts the virtues 
of the remedies, that act by changing the excitement ; 
or whether all the fymptoms are either relieved or re- 
moved by the change of excitement. If the former is 
the caufe, the affection muft be contidered as local (i) 5 
if the latter, the difeafe muft be held for a general one, 
and a true, but a great afthenia. Nor muft we forget, 
that a great many fymptoms of general difeafes, though 
from the fame origin, are difiimilar ; and many from 
different, nay, oppofite caufes, are fimilar ; that many 
local fymptoms have a great refemblance to thofe of 
general difeafes, and that they fometimes, by a fallacious 
appearance, counterfeit epilepfy, fometimes apoplexy, 
fometimes certain other general difeafes. 

DCXXXVI. For the purpofe of preventing this 
difeafe, we muft avoid other debilitating powers, and 
efpecially thofe that have the greateft power in pro- 
ducing it. The veffels fhould be filled, by giving food 

as 

(?) See above par. CXXXIV. CXXXVII. and the addition y 
CXLII. and CXXXIX. 

(r) See XX. (/) See above CCXXIV^ 
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as nouriihing and as effectual in producing blood as 
poflible ; indulgence in venery muft be moderated, 
chearfulnefs and tranquility of mind muft be promoted, 
an agreeable train of thinking muft be induced, and all 
objects difagreeable to the fenfes, which give them dis- 
turbance, guarded againft ; the ftrength muft be 
fortified by proper exercife, by the Peruvian bark, if 
the approach of the fits can be perceived, and by wine 
and the more dirTufibie ftimuli. A medium betwixt 
too long and too fhort a continuance of fleep fhould 
be obferved. Stimulant heat mould be applied ; but 
all excefs of heat, as well as cold, avoided (/). The 
pureft air, fuch as that in the fields, when it is free 
from moifture, mould be fought after. The furface 
of the body mould be excited by friction, and cleanli- 
neis, for the purpofe of cherifhing the organs of volun- 
tary motion, which are very clofely connected with the 
animal power in the brain. 

DCXXXV1I. The fame remedies, which radically 
cure the gout, alfo cure epilepfy, and precifely in the 
lame manner («}. 

Of 

(;) See CXXIV. CXXVIL CCXXVIIL CCLXXVII. 
CXXXVII. CXXX. CCXXXVIII. CCXXXIX. CCLX. 

(«) This paragraph is the anfwer to the qucftion propefed in 
that which ftands in the Elementa, anfwering to the fame number. 
That paragraph therefore is erafed, and this put in its place. I 
had heard from fome of my pupils, that they had been able, by 
their drffufible ftimuli, to remove epileptic fits. But in cafe of 
any miftake I would not venture to mark the fact for certain, 
^hieh I have now done from my own perfect conviction. A 
young man lately married had the mod alarming fit of epilepfy 
that ever was : His cafe was thought beyond remedy ; as an 
extreme one, however, he got from fome perfon the full of a tea- 
cup of tinctura Thebaica up to a blue ring a little below the brim. 
He got out of his fit lome how or ether : But was perfectly ftupid 
and fenfelefs for a fortnight. Upon his falling into another, I 
v?as fent for, and brought him about in twenty minutes, as I am 
told, (for I did not wait,) fo completely, that he got out of bed, 
and ate a hearty meal of beef fteaks. Many weeks after, by 
mifmanaging hitnfclf, and neglecting directions given him, he 
fell into a lighter one, and was cured in the fame way. 
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Of Palfy. 

BCXXXVIiJ. Palfy is an afthenia, in which, with 
the other ufual marks of debility, often with fome de- 
gree of apoplectic attack, commonly on a fudden, the 
motion of fome part of the body, and fometimes the 
fenfe of feeling, is impaired. When the fit is flight 
and of fhort continuance, it terminates in health ; but 
the confequence of a higher degree and longer dura- 
tion is death. 

DCXXXIX. The noxious powers, that ufually pro- 
duce epilepfy and apoplexy, alfo tend to produce palfy : 
Beiides thefe, all the common debilitating powers that 
produce any afthenia, directly or indirectly ; great 
commotion of the nervous fyftem by means of too dif- 
fufible ftimuli ; which affect the circumference of the 
body, where the organs of voluntary motion are chiefly 
feated, more than the internal parts and the brain - 9 
as is evident in ebriety, gluttony, and every fort of in- 
temperance ; likewife an indolent way of life, which 
is commonly connected with thefe noxious powers - 9 
have all the fame tendency. 

DCXL. When the difeafe has once taken place, it 
is kept up equally by directly and indirectly debilitat- 
ing powers ; 

DCXLI. For the indication of cure, which is prc- 
cifely the fame as in epilepfy, as the energy of the caufe 
operates more immediately upon the furface of the 
body ; confequently, according to what was faid upon 
the fubject of epilepfy, the principal remedies are thofe, 
that have the greateft power in invigorating the furface 
of the body : Such are friction, geftation, that degree 
of exercife which the ftrength admits, for the purpofe 
of roufing by their powerful operation the languid ex- 
citement in the fibres of the mufcles ; likewife a proper 
degree of heat, of pure air, and therefore, as much as 
poflible, the open air j laftly, as none of the powers 

endued 
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endued with ftinaulant virtue fhould be by any means 
omitted, in order that the excitement, which is of 
great confequence in the treatment of all difeafes, be 
more equal and vigorous ; fo in that extreme debility 
which produces fuch an impotency of voluntary motion, 
as it is of the greateft confequence to make an irripref- 
lion upon the principal fvmptom ; we mould employ 
a great deal of opium (CXXX. and CCXXX.) ; the 
influence of opium upon the furface is more considera- 
ble than that of all the other powers. We mould con- 
tinue this plan of treatment with vigour till fome com- 
mencement \i returning motion be procured ; and then, 
without neglect i'ng the affiftance of any of the other 
ftimuli, but ufing them all in concourfe or fucccflion, 
for the fake of rendering their common effect more 
powerful and more equal, we fhould try to eradicate 
the difeafe. 

DCXLII. Debilitating and evacuant p6wers are to 
be avoided for this reafon, that it is not vigour, it \% 
not an over-proportion but a fcantinefs of blood, and a 1 
deficiency of vigour, that is the caufe. 

Of Apoplexy. 

DCXLII I. Apoplexy is an afthenia, refembling the 
two juft mentioned in its caufe and cure, differing in 
the appearance of the fymptcms, which makes no dif- 
ference in the nature of the thing (*) : In this difeafe, 
befides the fymptoms in common to it with pally, epi- 
leply, and other afthenia:; fenfe, intellectual energy, and 
the voluntary motions, are fuddenly impaired, the re- 
fpiration remains, but with fnoring, the pulfe is weak, 
and the whole fit is finifhed with the appearance of a 
profound fleep( y). 

DCXLIV. The heads of perfons, fubject to this 
difeafe, are large and not well formed, their necks fhort 
and thick. It is produced by both direct and indirect 

^Jr '«C debility, 

(*) LXXXI. DXXIX. (;) CLHI. CC. 
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debility, but chiefly by the latter. Of the indirectly 
debilitating powers, the mod powerful is the luxury of 
food, drink, and floth, which, after its courfe of ftimu- 
lating and filling the veflels is run, proves truly debili- 
tating and productive of a penury of fluids : And, as 
each fort of debility is increafed by the other, and con- 
fequently the indirect by the direct, it is remarkably 
the cafe in this difeafe. Hence the effect of the de- 
bilitating plan of cure is fo pernicious in apoplexy, that 
it is received as a rule, that the third fit is not often, 
the fourth never, gotten the better of. 

DCXLV. The caufe of epilepfy, palfy, and apoplexy, 
h the fame with that of every afthenia ; affecting the 
head lefs in palfy, excepting in the beginning and end, 
but greatly in the two others ; and in all the three 
producing a difturbance in the organs of voluntary- 
motion. This difturbance, whether the motion be 
deftroyed or diminifhed, or as in convulfion feemingly 
increafed, amounts to the fame thing, and, as was for- 
merly explained, depends upon debility (z). 

DCXLVJ. The indication of cure is the fame here, 
too, as that which runs through this whole form of 
difeafes ; and the force of the remedies is efpecially, 
and as much as poflible, to be directed to the part* 
moft affected. To prevent, therefore, the fits, which, 
are in every refpect alarming and full of danger, wc 
eught to bear in mind, how far indirect debility has a 
mare in producing this difeafe, and how far the direct 
concurs with it ; alfo we ought to conlider the opera- 
tion of a greatly advanced age. All exceffive ftimulus, 
therefore, mutt be avoided in fuch a manner, that the 
body may be invigorated and direct debility guarded 
againft ; the ftimulant plan of cure (hould be fet on. 
foot with moderation and accuracy ; and, in the place 
of the forms of ftimuli, that have, either from long or 
exceffive ufe, loft their ftimulant operation, others, ac- 
cording 

(*) LVIII. CCXXX. 
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cording to the rule of nature, which the excitability, yet 
not worn out with refped to them, admits, mould be 
fubftituted ; that is to fay, trie kinds of food, of drink, 
and, of diffufible ftimuli, fhould be changed all round, 
and upon the failure of each lately ufed, we fhould 
return to thofe that have been long ago laid afide {a). 

DCXLVII. The three difeafes we are treating of* 
are commonly fuppofed to arife from a plethora, at- 
tacking the head, and proving hurtful by compreffion 
upon the brain. But, befidcs that plethora has no 
exiftence in any cafe where it has been fuppofed (£), 
how can the blood be in over-proportion either at that 
extreme age at which thefe difeafes happen ; or in 
epilepfy, when it affects weak and flarved children ? 
Can penury of food (which alone is the matter that 
forms blood) in the latter, and in the former the lofs of 
vigour, create an over-proportion, and not, on the 
contrary, occafion a penury of blood ? 

DCXLVUI. As plethora then has no fhare in in- 
ducing thefe difeafes, fo neither are they to be imputed 
to an effufion of blood or of ferum (c) upon the brain. 
Nay, a fimilar effufion happens in every cafe of great 
debility of the veffels. 

Of the Lock-Jaw. 

DCXLIX. The lock-jaw is a lefs degree of tetanus, 
the fpafm being confined to the lower jaw and the 
neighbouring parts. This by itfelf is a rare affection i 
it is a formidable fymptom in fevers and wounds. 
When it is the former, it will be treated of under fever j 
when the latter, it will give occafion to an inquiry, 
whether it belongs to local or general difcafe. 

DCL. Since it never arifes immediately after a 
wound is inflicted, but ufually happens, cither when 

,the 
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the wound is healed up, or after a confiderable interval 
of time ; we muft infer, that it either arifes from the 
violence and duration of the pain, which is always the 
caufe of much debility, or from the debility which the 
ufual antifthenic plan of cure produces, or from an 
unknown taint in the fubftance of the nervous fyftem. 

DCLI. That it depends upon debility we have reafon 
to believe, from every fort of fpafm always depending 
on debility (d) ; from tetanus, which is precifely the 
fame affection, only differing in degree (e)> having no 
other origin ; and, in fine, from the fuccefs of the 
ftimulant plan of cure in this as well as all other 
fpafms ; and the want of fuccefs of the antifthenic, or 
debilitating evacuant plan. All the other particulars 
refpecting this fubjed will be taken notice of under 
the next head. 

Of Tetanus* 

DCLII. Tetanus is an afthenia, and, thefore, always 
affects perfons in a ftate of debility, whether direct or 
indirect ; in which, fometimes with confcioufnefs, fome- 
times without, fometimes with difficulty, fometimes 
with freedom, of refpiration, the whole body, or the 
neck and its neighbourhood only, are bent fometimes 
forward? fometimes backward, and held faft by a rigid 
ipafm. 

DCLTIL Tetanus is rarely feen in cold countries, as 
the northern parts of Europe ; more frequently in the 
warm fouthern regions of that divifion of the globe ; 
but moft frequently in the torrid zone. When it ap- 
pears among us, it is the fequel of a debility uncommon 
in general difeafes : On the contrary, it almoft always 
arifes from that unufual debility, which is occafioned 
by a lacerating wound, through which fractured bones 
are forced, increasing the fum of that debility that ex- 
ifted before, or that happened to be induced in the 

courfe 
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courfe of the treatment. To produce the more fre- 
quent cafe, or that moft frequent one of ail, which is 
quite common in the torrid zone, the moft powerful of 
the debilitating powers, and a great many, if not all of 
them, concur. The moft powerful of thefe is, that 
intolerable degree of heat, to which perfons engaged fn 
labour, or exercife are there expofed ; fuch perfons, 
and confequently flaves, are almoft the only victims of 
tetanus. Hence, even under the ffighteft motion, 
fatigue, and fweat, are produced (jf),, and from the fweat 
arifes a fcantinefs of blood and other fluids. From all 
thefe arifes a languor over the whole body, and, there- 
fore, in the ftomach (h) : From the languor of the 
itomach there is a puny appetite, and food — which is 
another caufe of penury of the fluids — is either not 
taken in, or thrown up again. All thefe affections, as 
well as that indolence both in mind and body, which 
is infeparable .from fuch circumftances, are followed by 
the higheft degree of debility over the whole body r 
And, as the moft noxious power, intenfe heat, diftreffes 
the head more than any other part, as well as the organs 
of voluntary motion, whether in the neighbourhood of 
the head, or more diftant from it ; that is the caufe of 
the urgent fymptom, the fpafm, occupying the parts 
that have been mentioned, 

DCLIV. As tetanus is occafioned by all the debili- 
tating powers, according to the different degrees in 
which they poffefs that property, and, confequently, 
like every other afthenia, depends upon debility ; and, 
as all the afthenae are removed by remedies, exciting 
the whole fyftem in fuch a manner, as to exert the 
greateft poflible influence upon the affected part ; the 
fame, accordingly, is the nature of tetanus, however 
little that difeafe has been underftood, and the fame 
fimplicity of nature is found in it. If it requires the 
very higheft remedies, this (hows, that the whole dif- 
eafe 

( £ ) CXV. CXXXVII. and addition. 
(£>) CLXXXVI. CXCIV. to CXCVIII. 
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eafe does not confift in fpafm, and that the affe&ed 
mufcles are not its whole ieat, but t hat there is extreme 
debility in every part, but greater in the mufcles than 
in any other equal part, according to the law we- have 
mentioned (/'). 

DCLV. After tetanus has taken place, as the teeth 
are elofed by the lock-jaw, there is neither accefs to the 
weaker and lefs powerful ftimuli of food and drink, 
which are often lufficient for the cure of difeafss of lefs 
debility, nor any fenfe in ufing them ; we muft, there- 
fore, immediately have recourfe to the moft powerful 
and the moft difFufible ftimuli poflible, and continue 
their ufe without regard to quantity, not even to that 
of opium itfclf, till the whole tumult of the difeafe is 
allayed (k). 

Of intermittent Fevers* 

DCLVI. Paroxyfms, confiding of a cold, hot, and 
fweating fit, are phenomena that occur in every inter- 
mittent ; and, in a certain degree, in every remittent 
fever. They often come on in confequence of a certain 
taint received from contiguous moraiTes, or from the 
marfhy ftate of the contiguous foil ; but they alfo fre- 
quently occur after an application of cold only (/) ; at 

other 

(/) XLIX. [k) CCXCV. to CCCIL 

(/) As in the vernal intermittents in Scotland. In the Mere, 
•r county of Berwick, where I laboured three months under a 
tertian, that is, from the beginning of March to the beginning of 
June, in the Carfe of Gowrie, and fome other places in that 
country, nothing is more common than the tertian ague happen- 
ing at the time at which I was affected ; and nothing is more 
certain, than that cold and moifture are the chief powers inducing 
it. It is fomewhat ftrange, thac a man born in that country, if 
he would patch up a fyftem of fevers, mould have overlooked a 
form of them, that occurred to his eye-fight every day, and bor- 
towed his hypothetical caufe from a marih miafma, fuppofed to 
be the produce of great heat and moifture, though he had only 
beard or read of the intermittents of warm countries. 
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other times after that of heat only (>«), when the com^ 
mon afthenic noxious powers accompany either : They 
return with a remarkable exacerbation, after a tempo- 
rary folution or an abatement of the difeafe ; in the 
cold fit, exhibiting manifeft. debility ; in the hot, coun* 
terfeiting vigour ; and fcarce ever obferving any ftrict 
exa&nefs in the time of their return (#) ;but returning 
fooner in a higher, and later in a lower, degree of the 
difeafe ; and not unfrequently, befides the remittent,, 
alfo gradually alluming a continued form ; and, on 
the contrary, fometimes without interference, oftener 
in confequence of an improper method of cure, before 
the difeafe is ended, changed into quintans (o), feptans 
(p), nonans {q), or into fextans, oceans, and decans (r). 

DCLVII. The intermittent fever, which returns 
every fourth day, and is therefore called a quartan, is 
milder than that which receives the name of tertian^ 
from its recurrence being on the third day, and the 
latter is milder than that which, from its return every 
day, is denominated quotidian. The difeafe that de- 
generates into a remittent or continued form, is of a 
worfe nature than that which is regular in its returns, 
or that which the intervals betwixt fits are protracted : 
and, the form and type of each cafe being given, the 
whole fet is both of more frequent recurrence, and of a. 
jnore fevere kind in hot, than cold, climates. 

DCLVIII. That this fort of fever depends upon de- 
bility throughout the cold fit, is proved by the fymp- 

toms,, 

(w) In the warm countries agues often occur, when it is eafy 
to difcern beat to be an hurtful power ; but when moifture is 
much lefs prevalent, for that very reafon that the heat is prevalent, 
than at other feafons when the difeafe does not occur. 

(«) Dr. Sydenham was content to count the periods by the 
day, which was even too particular, but Nofology has refined the 
matter into the wonder of e^aftnefs to an hour. 

(o) Where the fit does not return till the fifth. 

(^) Where its return is not till the feventh day. 

\q) Where the intermiflion continues till the ninth day.' 

(r) That ii, prolonging their intermiflion till the fixth, eighth, 
•r tenth day. 
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toms, by the exciting noxious powers, and by the 
method of cure, whether fuceefsful, or the contrary. 

DCLIX. The whole difeafe, as well as every 
paroxyfm, begins with a fenfe of cold, the greateft de- 
lire for a warm fituation (j - ), with trembling, and a 
fhaking motion in which the whole body is lifted up 
from the bed (/), with palenefs, drynefs, and fhriveling 
of the Ikin, with the diminution of tumours, and dry- 
ing up of ulcers, which the patient may happen to have 
had before the arrival of the difeafe, with an impaired 
ftate of the intellectual faculty, a want of fteadinefs in 
its exertions, and fometimes delirium, with a dulnefs 
of fenfation, languor of fpirits, torpor of the voluntary 
motions, a liftleflhefs of mind and body in all the 
functions, in fine, with manifefl debility. 

DCLX. If terror, horror, cucumbers, cold melons, 
famine, debauch in eating and drinking, food of difficult 
digeftion, have been found for certain, to have a great 
effect in bringing back paroxyfms, after a long inter- 
miffion ; if in fituations, where cold is the principal 
noxious power, it is the poor people who are ill clothed, 
ftarved in their diet, and enfeebled by labour, who in 
general are affected with this difeafe ; if in warm regions 
of the globe, it is thofe who have been moft expofed to 
debilitating noxious powers of all kinds, who, in prefer- 
ence to others, are feized with it (u) ; if in moift places, 
thofe who ufe a plentiful diet, and cheer themfelves 
with their bottle, efcape the difeafe (x), and water 

drinkers 

(/) I yet remember, that It was the higheft luxury for me, 
when the cold fit came on, to be put in bed, and covered under 
fuch a load of blankets (for the cold of (beets was intolerable) as 
would, at any other time, have oppreffed me. I was then about 
eleven years of age. 

(t) By authors and lecturers in Latin abfurdly called rigor. 

(«) SeeDCLIII. 

(x) As in Holland ; where the Dutch fludents who live not 
near fo well as the Englifh, are very liable to the difeafe, while 
the jolly living Engli&j who do not Ukc the weak rheni& wines, 

and 
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drinkers and perfons in a ftate of inanition from low 
living, are peculiarly fubject to it ; all thefe facts (how, 
how tar this difeafe is from depending upon heat and 
moifture alone ; and that it alfo arifes from cold, and 
not from thefe alone, but alfo from all the ufual noxious 
powers, like every other afthenia. 

DCLXI. Further, if every kind of evacuation, as 
often as it has been tried, is found, without the pofli- 
bility of a doubt, to be hurtful ; if no perfon in his 
fenfes has fcarcely ever attempted bleeding (y) ; if, be- 1 
fore the Peruvian and fome other barks of fimilar 
operation were found to act as remedies, a variety of 
flrong drinks (z were ufed with fufficient fuccefs ; and 
if it now alfo is found and demonftrated in fact, that 
the diflufible ftimuli are by far more effectual than any 
bark ; nay, that the bark often fails, while they ar£ 
perfectly effectual in the re-eftablifhment of health j 
from thefe confiderations, we derive the moft folid con- 
viction, 

and the weak ill managed vin de Bourdeaux, which is a cheap 
dirty claret, alrnoft never fall into the difeafe at Leyden, while 
the Dutch are perpetual victims to it as often as it is epidemic. 

(y) They have talked of taking a little blood in the fpring ia* 
termitients, but that was a theory of Dr. Sydenham's, who divid- 
ed the difeafes of the whole year, into inflammatory and putrid ; 
and I do not find, that that idea has ever been followed in practice. 
Tor though they follow him moft fervilely in moft refpefts, 
tfpecially where he is wrong, their vanity, that they may now 
and then fcem to ftrike out fomething from themfelves, difpofes 
them to differ from him in others, efpecially where he is right, as 
in the rejection of purging in fome iihenic difeafes (CXXXVII). 

(z) As ale, wort, wine, fpirits, ftrong punch, Riverius followed 
this plan ; and I remember it was a cultom among the common 
people to cure themielves by getting tipfy. But I was allowed 
neither the one method of cure, nor the other. The authority of 
Dr. Sthai. and Boerhaave, had thrown the bark into difrepute in 
Britain : And my mother, " who trufted in God, and not in 
phyficians," left me to the courfe of defires and averfions, which 
were chiefly to avpid M, and anxioufly feek for heat- She 
kept me upon a vegetal ' i in the intermiflions, which I evea 
then did not much like. was the kindly warmth of fummer, 
which then fet in r .rly t had the chief eff~^ in gradual!/ 
filing that cure. 
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ion, that there is nothing in this difeafe different 
from other afthenise, but that it perfectly agrees with 
them in the exciting noxious powers, in the caufe, and 
in the cure. And, if it differs in the appearance of 
the fymptoms, this indicates no difference of nature, 
and not even any thing unufual ; for all the aftheniae 
that h ave been mentioned, clearly as they have been 
proved to be the fame (a), differ notwithstanding, in a 
iimilar manner, from each other j and fymptoms neither. 
Jead to truth, nor do they give any real information. 
For, though precifely the fame functions flow from the 
fame ftate of perfect: health ; yet when the latter is 
changed, the excitemeat is either increased or diminish- 
ed, the functions are changed from the healthy ftandard 
into every fort of appearance ; in fuch fort, however, 
that thefe changes argue no difference in the caufe, as 
has been commonly believed, and not always even a 
difference of degree in its operation 

DCLXIL Accordingly, the following certain facts — - 
that fpafm, convulsion, tremor, inflammation from 
weakneis, deficiency of menftruation (r), bleeding dif- 
charges (d), Jofs of appetite, thirft, naufea, vomiting* 
diarrhoea with pain, diarrhea without pain, and all the 
other asthenic affections (<?), arife from one and the fame 
caufe, that they are removed by one and the fame 
operation of the remedies (f), and they do not even in 
the fucceffion of morbid ftates, indicate degrees of de- 
bility in fuch a manner, that it can be proper to eftab- 
lifh any arrangement upon that mark — they all ferve 
to confirm the obfervation juft madf, and, by their 

analogy, 

(*) See par, LXXI. and the addition. LXXXI. DCXXX. 
{b) DIV. DVII. 

(c) DXLV. and the following paragraph. 

(d) DXLV1II. 

{e) CLXXVI. to CXCV. and to CXCVII. 

(f) CCXXII. DLVI. DLXI. DLXXI. DLXXIII. DLXXIV. 
to DCCI. and from that to DCCIV. Look alfb carefully over 
the whole IVth. Chapter of the fecond part, £- 
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analogy, to de nohftrate, that fevers alfo arc diftinguiih- 
ed by intervals of freedom from febrile ftate fometimes 
greater, fometimes fcarcely perceivable, in common 
with what happens to many other difeafes, not from 
any peculiarity in the caule, but from a variation in its 
force. If fevers fometimes intermit in violence, fome- 
times exert it more remifHy, and fometimes impercepti- 
bly go 01 almoil in a continued career (g) ; do they, in 
that refpecl, differ from the gout [h) y which never goes 
on with an equal force, - but abates from time to time 5 
and even, when an interval of health is interpofed, re- 
turns v.irh more feverity than ever ? Or do they differ 
from afthma, or from feveral other difeafes, in all which 
the fame thing precifely happens ? And what is more 
mfual, in indigeftion, and violent vomiting (ij, accom- 
panied 

ig) DCLVI. 

{h) When the gout in the old way, is left to patience and 
§annel and low diet and watery drink, it fhows both remiffions 
and confiderable intermiflions. I have been often mortified, at 
finding, in confequence of walking a little too freely, when I 
thought the fit was gone, a more violent return than the firft part 
liad been ; when I had not yet attained to the full knowledge of 
the nature and management of that difeafe. Which is a circum- 
ftance, that every podagric, who is ftill treated in the old way, 
can bear witnefs to. Dr. Sydenham fell a victim to his ignorance 
of its nature. 

(;') A gentleman in Scotland came to dine with his brother, 
who lived with me and my family, in a houfe in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. He ate and drank fo fparingly, that I pre- 
dicted, from a knowledge I had of his manner of living, which 
was an excefs of temperance and abftcmioufnefs to a faulty de- 
gree, that if he did not indulge a little more in thefe refpe&s, he 
would foon fall into a difeafe of debility. The prediction was 
verified in a few days ; when his brother having occafion to go to 
town, found him, in the intervals of a violence of vomiting, making 
his tcftament. By a good dofe of the diffufible ftimulus, he re- 
moved the whole difeafe at once, and enabled him, with the ad- 
ditional help of fome good found port and genuine Madeira, in a 
few minutes to eat heartily of beef fteaks. Before his brother's 
arrival he had been treated in the ufual evacuant, and, as they 
it, the sratiphlogiftic way. Upta the return of his medical 

friends 
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panied with other violent fymptoms, than the interven- 
tion of intervals of the greatefl relief ? The fame is the 
nature of the chin cough (£), and that of the afthenic 
cough (/), In fine, where is there one of all the fthenic, 
or all the afthenic difeafes* of which the morbid catreer 
continues the fame from beginning to end ? There is 
not one (m\ For, as life in all its ftates («) is always in 
proportion to the adlion of the exciting powers upon 
the excitability, and as both predifpofition to difeafes, 
and dileafes themfelves fupervene in proportion as the 
excitement is greater or lefs than the proper degree ; fo 

the 

friends a glitter was prefcribed, which threw him back into his 
difeafe, from which, with the fame cafe and in the fame ftiort fpace 
of time, he was extricated upon his brother's return to his port. ' 
This young gentleman from that beginning, like many other of 
my pupils, is now a mofl: refpeftable man in his proleflion. Some 
time after that, he performed the greatefl cure, that ever happen- 
ed fince the firft annals of medicine. In a very dirty fliip, the 
Dutton, which was going to the Eaft Indies, he ftemmed, in the 
latitude of Rio Janeiro, a fever that was carrying off numbers 
every day, lofing not one ; as can be. attefted by the fhip's books 5 
for no lefs than five weeks — his name is Dr. Campbell. 
(k) SeeDLXXIX. 

(/) And from DLXXXVII, to DXCVIL 

(?») All this confirms, not only the point at prefent meant to 
foe fettled, which is that the diftinftions, that phyficians have made 
about the differences of fevers, are without all foundation, and 
that they are all the fame with no other difference but in degree, 
and that, unlefs in that refpefr, they do not differ from other 
difeafes of the fame fornv ; but it likewife adds additional weight 
to our fundamental proportion, that we are nothing in ourielves, 
but according to the powers afting on us. Many circumftances 
in the courfe of difeafes, that efcape the obfervation both of patients 
and phyficians, are of hourly and momentary occurrence, and 
fufficient, when their importance is weighed according to the prin- 
ciples of this doctrine, to account for the variations in the progrefs 
of difeafes. We fhall, by and by, fee that the circumftance of 
heat, from the gratification of indulging in which the patient is 
not to be turned afide by any advice, is, with its confequences 
upon the whole fyftem, fufficient to account for the gradual con- 
verfion of the cold into the hot, asd the hot, into the fweating, 
ftages. 

(«) See par. IX. 
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the courfe of difeafes follows the fame rule ; and, ac- 
cording to the variation of the degree of that action, ia 
one while increafed, another while diminifhed, another 
while exhibits a temporary exacerbation ; juft like 
what happens in this fort of fevers. 

DCLXIII. The caufe of intermittent fevers, then, 
is the fame as in all aflhenise, whether febrile or not 
but it is under fuch direction and application to the 
fyjlem, that, after an interval of fome hours, all their 
morbid energy departs entirely, or in fome degree* 
The reafon is, that the exciting noxious powers are 
either removed in the fame proportion, or more gentle 
in their operation ; in one word, the excitement is in- 
creafed for the time. The variation of types is not 
owing to any matter, fubjedl to the fame variation ■ 
For how, upon this fuppofition, could the fame cafe 
run through all the forms, fometimes of intermiflion, 
ibrnetimes of remiffion, and at other times nearly go on 
ivith a continued movement, and the contrary ? Is the 
matter, which is fuppofed to produce any form, in 
order to produce another form, changed into that mat- 
ter, which is fuppofed neceflary to the latter (o) ? Lj 
the vapour, or, as they call it, the effluvium, proceed- 
ing from animals, which is fuppofed to produce any 
typhus or continued fever, and, therefore, the ^Egyptian 
typhus, when this is changed into an intermittent or 
remittent nature, alfo, together with the change o.f type, 
changed into a marih miafma, or impurity arifing from 
moralTes. which is fuppofed 'to produce that form of 
fever ? Or rather does the matter, which at firft pro- 
duced each type, ftill continue the fame, and become 
the caufe of another form ? If any perfon fhould fix 
upon the latter as the true fuppofition, how mould the 

/iU.-fv^ t# fame 

(o) Xhe ancients fuppofed, that every type arofe from a matter 
fuited to produce it. Now, fuppofe a quotidian type to depend 
upon any given matter, and a tertian upon any other, different 
from that ; when either type is changed into the other, are we to 
fuppofe that the matter is alfo changed, and fo forth of the reft ? 
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fame caufe produce different effects ? But, if lie inclines 
to adopt the former fuppofitioa, what ■ proof is there, 
that' can be admitted upon any principle of reafoning„ 
that as often as the form of thefever changes, fo often 
its caufe, the matter, is alfo changed ? It has been, 
already proved, that marlli miafmata are not the 
caufe (p). And it (hall be by and by evinced, that the 
animal effluvium, or vapour arifing from the body, 
when affected with a continued fever, is not : Nay, it 
has been proved by the moft folid arguments, that it is 
not any matter taken into the body, which produce* 
difeafe, either in this or any cafe, and that the 
change of excitement alone is the univerfal fource of 
all general difeafes (q). 

DCLXIV. As to the return of fits ; it is not pecu- 
liar to to this form of feverc, to have a return of the 
general affection after its temporary folution ; the fame 
thing happens in the gout, as often as a return, of the 
difeafe fucceeds a return of health (r), and for the fame 
reafon (s) 1 For, as thefe difeafes are repelled by in- 
vigorating means, fo they are brought back by the 
debilitating powers, which were their firft caufe. Ac- 
cordingly, when the difeafe is left to itfejf, or when it is 
treated by a debilitating plan of cure, it perfeveres in 
returning j when it is treated with Peruvian bark, and 
fUll more certainly by wine and diffufible ftimuli, and 
when that mode of cure is perfifted in, till the ftrength 
is quite confirmed, it never returns. 

DCLXV. The tertian vernal fevers of Scotland go 
off, in procefs of time, without medicines, firft in con- 
fequence of the heat of the bed, and then, as the fummer 
fcts in, from bafking in the rays of the fun, and by a 
moderate ufe of food and ftrong drink, their duration 
commonly not exceeding the fpage of three months. 

In 

(/>) DCLIX. DCLX. DCLXL 

(<t) See the paragraphs XXII. XXIIf. LXIL and addition 
iilX. LXX. LXXII. LXXIII. and LXXXVIII, 
(r) DCLVI, (0 DCLVII. 
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In all the' fouthern regions, and even in England, the 
Peruvian bark, when the whole cure is entrufted to it, 
often fails, and they arc not removed but by very dif- 
funble ltimuli (/), £$t& 

DCLXVI. The debility during the cold ftage is the 
greateft, that of the hot lefs, and that of the lweating 
tfage, which ends in heakh for the time, is the leaft of 
all. Hence, in a mild, degree of the difeafe, as cold is 
the moft hurtful power, its efTed is gradually taken off 
by the agreeable heat of the bed or of the fun, and the 
rtrength thereby gradually drawn forth. The heart and 
arteries, gradually excited by the heat, acquire vigour, 
and at lalt, having their perfpiratory terminations ex- 
cited- 

(t) Dr. Wainman, as it was faid before, found that to be the'cafe 
in the fens of Lincolnfhir£. From which we may learn how little 
dependence is to be had on the fadts in medicine, as they are de- 
livered from defks or in books ; from both which we have always, 
been taughc to believe, that the Peruvian bark was a catholicon 
in intermittent fevers. But, if it fails in the cure of the mild, 
ftate of that difeafe in this country, what rhuft we think of its 
efficacy in the malignant intermittents arid remittents of the warm 
countries ? And, if that medicine, with its univerfal high character,, 
{hall turn out next to an impofition, what are we to think of tefti- 
monies in favour of any thing ? One of the ways of adminifiering 
the bark is in ftrong wine or fpirit, and it can hardly be doubted,, 
but in that compound form it may have been of fervica. But 
where fhall we find a panegyrift qn the bark, who will make any 
allowaace for the powerful medicine conjoined with it ? They 
talk cf it as a vehicle, without allowing it any other credit. In., 
the fame manner, at all times, have many powers of great opera- 
tion been overlooked in the accounts given us of remedies, and 
the merit of the cure imputed to the mod inert.. I have moft 
generally found an analogy betwixt the remedies, that are, in 
icality, powerful, and our ordinary fupports of health. The wines 
and ftrong drinks are certainly a part of diet with moft people,, 
and fo is opium among the Turks. But what analogy can be 
found betwixt the fame ordinary fupports of life, the fame dura- 
ble and natural ftimuli, and the bark of a tree, whether brought 
from South America, or growing among ourfelves ? I will not 
pretend to fay, that the bark is devoid of all virtue ; but I muft 
have greater proofs of its power over difeafe than I have yet meV 
with, before 1 can retracl much of what I have faid* 
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cited by the fame ftimulus, the moft hurtful fymptom 
is thereby removed, the hot fit produced, and after- 
wards the fame procefs carried on to the breaking out 
of fweat. 

DCLXVIL When the'force of the difeafe is greater, 
thefe powers are ineffectual ; and, unlefs-the moft effi- 
cacious remedies are applied, the difeafe, inftead of 
having intermiffions, appears in the remittent ftate only, 
or even in thofe very obfcur^remifiions, which give the 
appearance, of a continued difeafe. 

DCLXVIII. And, fince in every cafe of confiderable 
violence, the difeafe returns, becaufe either the lefs 
force, by which it is kept up, is not ftopt by a propor- 
tionate force of remedies, or a greater force of difeafe 
by a greater force of remedies («) ; the remedies mould 
be given both before the cold fit, and during it, as alfo 
through the whole courfe of the intermiffion to the 
next paroxyfm, and they mould be continued even 
through this, and after it is over. Laftly, like the 
practice in every other cure of afthenic difeafes, we 
ihould gradually recede from the ufe of the higher! 
ftimuli, in proportion as the body can be fupported by 
the lefs and more natural 

Of the fevere Dyfentery. 

DCLXIX. The fevere dyfentery, or bloody -flux, is 
an aflhenia ; in which, befides the fymptoms in com- 
mon to that whole form of difeafes, fo often repeated, 
there are griping pains in this interlines, innumerable 
dejections, chiefly mucous, fometimes bloody, for the 
moft part without the matter that naturally pafles that 
way ; all which fymptoms often occur after contagion 
has been applied. 

Of 

(«) For the curative forca mufl be always accommodated to th*? 
morbific, or caufe of the difcafe. See above XCII. CIX, 
(*) CV. and CVII. 
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Of the feytre Cholera. 

DCLXX. The fei r ere cholera adds to the common 
fyraptoms of every afthenia, thofe of vomiting and 
purging alternately with great violence ; which dil* 
charges for the moft part confift of bilious matter. 

Of Synochns. 

DCLXXI. Synochus is a very mild typhus, fuch is 
chiefly occurs in cold countries and cold feafons ; in 
the beginning deceiving phyficians by a certain but a 
ialfe reiemblance to fynocha. 

Of the Jimple Typhus or Nervous Fevers. > 

DCLXX1I. The fimple typhus, or nervous fever, is 
fuch a fynochus, as app^irs in warm countries or feafons, 
but ibmcwhat-more levere, and yet (ufficiently fimple. 

Of the Cy nanc he Gangrenofa. -^^iWe^SB 

DCLXXilT. The gangrenous cynanche is a typhus, 
a little more fevere than the fimple typhus or nervous 
fever, with an eruption upon tbe fkin, and a red turbid 
inflammation of the throat, and with mucous crufls of 
a whitifh colour, concealing, ulcers below them. The 
angina, formerly mentioned (y), in its termination 
equals or exceeds the violence of this difeafe. ^^^I 

Of the confluent Small-pox. .'£Mi/'| 

DCLXXI V. The confluent fmall-pox is a typhus 
chiefly depending upon indirect debility. It is preced- 
ed by a great eruption of the diftlnd kind, and an 
univerfal cruft of local inflammation over the whole 
body j, thefe, by their local and violent ftimulus, con- 

O) ccxn. CCXIV. 
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vert the fthenic into the afthenic diathefis, and the in- 
flammatory affection into a gangrenous one. Its cure 
is to be conducted upon the ftimulant or antifthenic 
plan, but in fuch a way, however, as is fuitable to in- 
direct debility. 

Of the pejlileutial Typhus, the jail, putrid, or petechial 
Fever, and the Plague. 

DCLXXV. The peftilcntial typhus, or the jail, 
putrid, and petechial fever, is an afthenic difeafe of the 
higheft debility, fcarcc excepting the plague itlelf ; the 
furface of the body is firft dry, pale, hot, Ihrivelled ; 
then, chiefly towards the end, moift, diverfified with, 
fpots and vibices or long ftrokes like thofc laid on by a. 
whip, and the body itfelf is wafted with colliquative 
diarrhoea ; the ftomach is affected with want of appe- 
tite, loathing of food, naufea, often with vomiting ; the 
belly is firft rather bound, and then, as it has been faid, 
fubjedt to colliquative evacuation ; the intellectual 
function is firft impaired, then becomes incoherent, 
afterwards delirious, and that often in the higheft de- 
gree the fpirits are dejected and wafted with fadnefs 
and melancholy - 3 the voluntary motions are early im- 
paired, and then fo deftroyed, that the patient cannot 
lupport himfelf in pofture in bed by his own mufcles, 
or prevent himfelf from flipping down, from time to 
time, from the upper to the lower part, while the fenfes 
arc either blunted, or preternaturally acute. In fine, 
the urine, the faeces, the breath, and all the excremen- 
titious difcharges, have a lingular foetid fmell. 

DCLXXVI. The plague begins, holds on in its 
courfe, and ends with fimiiar fymptoms : To which, 
however, carbuncles, buboes, and anthraces, or fiery 
fores, are added. Thefe are moft frequent in the 
plague, but not fo confined to ir, as to be excluded 
from the peftilcntial feVer(z). 

DCLXXVII. Contagious 

p) CCXIX. 

J. G 3 
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DCLXXVII. Contagious matter fometimes accom- 
panies typhus, always the plague : The former is of a 
common nature, or fu'ch as is liable to happen in any 
part or the globe ; the latter is thought peculiar to 
the eaftern part "of Europe, and the weftern of Afia, 
poffeffed by the Turks, called the Levant. 

DCLXXVIII. With refped to the contagious matter 
of typhus ; the corruption of the fluids is by no means 
to be imputed to it (a), nor is heat fo much to be 
blamed ; for cold has an equal power in producing 
this effect as heat (b), as has alfo every thing, as well as 
heat, that either directly, like cold, or indirectly like 
Jheat, debilitates (c). Nay, the emptinefs of the veffels, 
from want of food, or from the incapability of the di- 
geftive organs to take it in and affimilate it, as alfo that 
debility which is induced by melancholy and grief, 
though, in thefe cafes, no matter at all is prefent, ad- 
mit of the fame application. On account of the de- 
bility in the extreme veffels, internally, as well as 
externally, and, therefore, in thofe of the alimentary 
canal efpecially, and in the perfpiratory veffels, the 
fluids fkagnate ; and by flagnating in the heat of the 
body, degenerate into that quality, which, in a more 
extenfive fenfe, is called corruption, but in a more un- 
certain one, putrefaction (d). 

DCLXXIX. The 

(a) See above CXV. CXXII. CCXXXVL and the addition I. 

(b) Ibid, and CCLXI. 

(c) See again CCXXXVI. and the addition at I. 

\d) There are three ftates or qualities produced in fluids by as 
many different fermentations, the faccharine, acid and putrefac- 
tive. To one or other of thefe we are apt to refer every ftate of 
corruption in our fluids ; but they are liable to degeneracies, 
which do not exattly correfpond to any of them : And, as we are 
not yet acquainted with any of thefe deviations from the natural 
ftate, it is fafer to ufe the general term corruption. Even the 
■word acrimony is too general, as we can by no means pretend to 
fay, that perfect blandnefs is the natural and healthy ftate of oar 
fluids : Nay, the different ufes and fubferviency to the functions 
feera to require a confidcrable deviation from blandnefs ; the 

urine, 
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DCLXXIX. The caufe of all thcfe difeafes is the 
fame with that of difeafes not febrile, to wit, debility ; 
differing only in this, that it is the greateft debility 
compatible with life, and not long compatible with it. 

DCLXXX. The indication alio of cure is the fame 
as in the other afthenias, but it muft be conducted 
with a good deal more attention than is neceffary in 
them, upon account of their much greater mildnefs (e). 
It is, then, debility alone, that is to be regarded in the 
cure ; and ftimulant or antifthenic remedies alone, that 
are to be adminiftered. Nor is there occafion for any 
diftinction in the method of cure, but what direct or 
indirect debility requires (fj. 

DCLXXXI. The indirectly debilitating powers, are 
the violent and local ftimulus of the eruption in the 
confluent fmajl-pox (g) fo often inducing proftration 
of ftrength, drunkennefs (/;), heat(/), or long continued 
luxury (k). To thefe noxious powers, thus indirectly 
debilitating, all the others may more or lefs be added (/). 

DCLXXXII. And as it never happens, that either 
direct or indirect debility alone proves hurtful, hence 

we 

urine, the perfpirable fluid, the bile, and others, being intended, by 
a certain poignancy, to aniwer certain purpofes. Thefe, compared 
to certain blander fluids, may be faid to be acrid ; while compared 
to themfelves in a ftate of morbid degeneracy, they may be called 
bland in the natural ftate, and in the latter acrid. 

(e) Fevers will require many more vifits from the phyfician 
than are commonly either befiowed or required, arid often a good 
deal of watching- While this is more generally the cafe in fevers, 
at leaft in the high degree in which thefe fevers exift, at the fame 
time they are not the only ones that require fuch ftrift attention ; 
as every difeafe, when it has attained to the fame degree of de- 
bility, endangering life, will claim the fame circumfpection and 
vigilance from the judicious and confcientious phyfician. 

(f) See par. CI1I. CVII. 

( g ) See CLXXV. CCXV. CCXVI. CCXVII. CCXVIIL 

(h) CXXX. and addition. 
(/) See CXV. 

(k) See above par. CXXVII. and addition. 
(/) Look for them in Part I. Chap. I. 
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we have a- third cafe given, where we have to combat 

both forts of debility (»). 

DCLXXXIII. The dire&ly debilitating powers are 
known - y to wit, cold («), low diet («.), bleeding, and 

other 

{tti) Suppofe any direcT: debility has occafioned a difeafe, whea 
that is eftabliflied, the excitability is fo morbidly accumulated* 
that the flighted exertion of any exciting power becomes too much 
for it ; which immediately conftitutes an admixture of indirect 
debility. The ftimulus of corporeal motion, which is a great and 
Tough indirectly debilitating power, is often too long continued, 
after a typhus fever has begun its infidious attack upon the habit y 
and hence the after-part of the difeafe becomes more fevere and 
dangerous. It is alfo to the fame caufe that we owe the propriety 
of excluding light and found, when they prove caufes of irritation ; 
their ftimulus, though flight, being too ftrong for the accumulat- 
ed excitability. The guarding againft gufts of pafilon and emo- 
tion, as well as mental exertion, is all upon the fame principle. 
"When a perfon falls into a fever from exceffive labour and low 
diet at the fame time, that is an inftance of a mixture of debility 
from the beginning. Again, when any difeafe, chiefly of indirect 
debility, is treated by bleeding, other evacuations, and ftarving, 
that is an inftance of a fuperinducement of direct upon indirect 
debility. A judicious practitioner, and who prefcribes according 
to the rules that arife from a near acquaintance with the operations 
of the inanimate part of matter upon living fyftems, will find, 
plenty of fcope for the exercife of his judgment in thefe and many 
other niceties : And he will find, that the Brunonian doctrine, as 
it it is now nick-named by thofe who know it not, is not a doctrine 
to be pradtifed without knowledge, without judgment, and with- 
out fenfe j but that it requires every part of knowledge requifite 
to throw light upon fo extenfive a fubjecT, as that of the fcience of 
life over all nature, and all the judgment aad good fenfe of the 
founded underftanding to carry it into application upon many 
occafions of nicety and difficulty. The trafh that has hitherto- 
too often parled for knowledge, is to be acknowledged not only 
ufelefs, but hurtful. But the true knowledge of nature mtift be 
always elegant, always fatisfactory, always ufeful. It is to be 
hoped that the day is not far diftant, when this doctrine will 
change its prefent appellation, into that of the doctrine of Nature, 
over the living part of her productions ; comprehending not only 
the morbid but healthy phenomena, and the diftinctions betweca 
the living and dead ftate. 

(m) See par. CXVII. (*) CXXVIII. 
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other evacuations (<?), reft of body and mind, want of 
paflion and emotion (/>), and impure air (q). 

DCLXXXIV. As both thofe fets of powers aft by 
debilitating ; be, af the fame time, on your guard 
againft believing, that fome of them are feptic, and 
prove hurtful by fermentation, and are to be cu*ed bv 
antifeptics, or powers that refill; putrefaction ; and 
that, among the former, heat is to be reckoned ; among 
the latter, cold, wine, the Peruvian bark, and acids (r). 

DCLXXXV. In the mild cafes, as in the agues of 
cold places, and efpecially the vernal agues (j), and 
likewife in lynochus* in the fimple typhus, and 
in the plague itfelf, when mild ; fcarce any ftronger 
ftimulus than, wine is required ; and the reft of the 
treatment is to be conducted according to the direc- 
tions fo often laid, down for the mild afthenic difeafe- 

DCLXXXVI, In the moft fevere fevers, fuch as the 
remittent, which is frequent in the warmer regions of 
the earth and in the torrid zone,, in the fevere typhus, 
when it is peftilential, in the very violent dyfentery and 
cholera of the fame places, and in the moft violent 
plague itfelf (/), the caufe of all which affections is in 
general direct debility - x or in milder cafes of the fame 
difeafe at firft, and that have acquired a great deal of 
virulence in their progrefs from the neglect of the 
proper, or the ufe of an- improper plan of cure ; we 
ought immediately to begin with the higheft diffufible 
itimuli, fuch as opium, volatile alkali, mufk, and sther, 
in fmall dofes, but often repeated («) ; and afterwards, 
when the firength is reftored, and the force of the 

ftomach 

(o) CXXXIV. CXXXVII. and the addition. 
(/») CXXXVII. and addition, and CXXXIX. and CXLII. 
(q) CXLVI. Compare the whole with Part II. Chap. X. aU 
from CCXC. to CCCXII. and from that to par. CCCXV. 
(r) See par. DCLXXVIII. 
(/) See DCLVI. DCLX. DCLXV. 
(/) DCLVI. DCLX VI. DCLXJX. DCLXX. 
(a) XLL XLIII. CXIIJ. DCLXVI. to DCLXIX, 
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ftornach confirmed by their ufe, to proceed to food, 
drink, geftation, pure air, cheerfulnefs, and, laft of all, 
to the ufual offices and occupations of life. 

DCL^XXXVII. When indirect debility has had 
more concern in the cafe, as in agues, or more continue 
ed fevers, occafioned by drunkennefs, and in the con- 
fluent fmall-pox ; the fame remedies are to be employ- 
ed, but in an inverted proportion of dofe. We mould, 
consequently, fet out here in the cure with the largeft 
dofes, fuch as are next in effect to that degree of ftimu- 
lus, which produced the difeafe (x) ; then, recourfc 

fhould 

(x) This may be exemplified by the treatment of a perfon the 
next and fecond day after he has been hurt by drinking. His 
excitability has been worn out by an unufually ftrong ftimulus, 
the effect: of the firll night's fleep is to allow it to accumulate 
again : In this ftaie much exercife fatigues, for want of excite- 
ment to enable it to be borne : Fluid nourifhment is commonly 
ufed, but it is not ftrong enough to wafte the redundance of ex r 
suability, and bring the patient back to his healthy excitement. 
The dram drinkers know the remedy, but they know not its 
bounds. They have recourfe to a glafs of ftrong fpiri>, and they 
wcj]d be right if they flopped at one, two, or a very few, accord* 
ing to the quantity that their former habit may render necefTary, 
and take no more than what gave them an appetite for foli'd 
nourifhing animal food ; which, whatever the quantity that is 
required to produce it be, is the beft general rule : But they go 
on, and every day till that of their death, which foon arrives, re- 
new the difeafe. The rule is to take a little of what proved 
hurtful, till a return of appetite comes on : After eating a little, 
a walk or a ride will add more ftimulus : The air, in which ths 
exercife or geftation is performed, will furnifh another. In that 
way, more ftrength will be acquired in proportion as a greater 
number of ftimuli have wafted more excitability, and with more 
equality. A fecond day's management, by applying the ftimuli 
in a ftill lefs degree, will commonly remove all the complaints. 
When an habit of hard drinking has brought on, as it always will 
fooner or later, a very bad and confirmed difeafe ; if the excita : 
bility is nearly worn out,, and what remains is very unequal, as 
having been produced chiefly by an alternation betwixt one ftimu- 
lus acting with partial excefs and fleep, either imperfectly remov- 
ing the excefs, or by its length fuperadding direct to the indirect 
debility, which the drink occafions ; the patient (hould have a 

fomewhat 
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fhould be had to lefs ftimuli, and a greater number of 
them, till, as was faid juft now (_y), the ftrength can be 
ftipported by the accuftomary and natural ftimuli [z). 

DCLXXXVIII. To give fome eftimate of the dois 
in both cafes (a) in direct debility, where the redun- 
dancy of excitability does not admit of much ffimulus 
at a time (a), ten or twelve drops of laudanum every 

quarter 

foroewhat lefs quantity, than that which at any time hurts him ; 
then the next day Hill lefs ; and fo on, till very little will ferve 
him ; and he mould add all the other ftimuli in proportion as he 
diminifhes the morbid one. « 

GO DCLXXXVI. 

(z) CCCVIII. to CCCXII. 

(*) DCLXXXI. and DCLXXXII. 

(#) The abundant excitability of an infant cannot be reduced 
at once to that wafted degree, in which the ftrength of an adult 
confifts ; it muft be by the gradual application of what ic caa 
bear always for the prefent time that that can be brought about ; 
and, therefore, not fooner than a fpace of time equal to half the 
individual's given period of exiftence. In a fimilar manner, an 
excitability that has been accumulated from deficiency of ftimuli 
for a number of weeks or months, will require a fpace of time, 
fomewhat proportioned to that, to wear it out in the manner moft 
fuitable, to reftore the loft vigour. Some health will be fooner 
brought about, but the effectuating of perfect health muft be a 
work of time. Again, the direct debility of a few days will be 
eafily removed in a few days. In fevers, and every cafe of high 
debility, the accumulation of excitabiity for want of ftimulanr 
power to produce excitement, muft be eftimared by the number of 
ftimuli that have been withheld, as well as the degree of force of 
each of them. In a fever, then, the ftimulus of exercife, of the 
open air, of converfation, of diverfion of every kind, of an agreea- 
ble flow of fpiiits, of a pleafant train of thinking, of lighc and 
found in a great meafure, as well as of the exercife of all the other 
fenfes, and particularly the ftimulus of a due quantity of blood, 
and other fluids, and moft efpecially that of nourilhing food, and, 
at leaft upon the common plan of practice, that of wine and ex- 
hilarating drink, all thefe are withheld ; and, therefore, for want 
of them, the diminution of excitement muft both be great and un- 
equal. What then is required as to the idea of the cure ? Since % 
moft of thofe, which are the ordinary ftimuli, by which the ordi- 
nary health is fupported, cannot be applied ; the proper idea is 
to look out tor a power in nature* that can, as nearly as poffible, 

fiipf'iy 
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quarter of an hour, till the patient, if, as is ufually the 
cafe, in fuch a high degree of debility, he has wanted 

fteep 

fupply boih the degree and quality of llimulani operation that is 
m need. crnch a power we rind in the few diffufible ftimuli, and 
particularly in opium (lee par. CXXX. and the additions). Any 
<fr£ thefe act powerfully on the ftomach, and diffufe proportional 
excitement over iht iyftem. So foon and effectually do they per- 
vade it, and ad with the melt powerful effect upon the furface, 
that it is often an object of attention in the practice to think of 
means to prevent it lrom going too far. By the blefTed ufe of 
thefe remedies the excitement of the flomack is reftored, fo that, 
with a return of appetite, food can be taken in, and digefted, in 
fo far as the poweis of that organ go ; which are confined chiefly 
co the full part of digeltion,or what is called the firft concoction. 
2k'ext the excitement is reftored in the other digeftive organs, in 
the .duodenium, in the biliary veifels, the pancreatic duct, in the 
lacteal veffels, through their whole courfe from the inteftines to 
their common receptacle, as all the veflels that return lymph from 
every part of the body, in the veins betwixt the thoracic duct and 
the heart, in ail the cavities of the latter, in all the red arteries, in 
the colourlefs terminations of all thefe, whether exhalant or glan- 
dular, and whether only fimply leparating, or alfo changing, the 
property of the fluid they fecrete, in all the internal cavities of the 
body, in the commencing extremities of the abforbent velTels, and 
in their progi els through iheir lymphatic trunks to the receptacle 
in common to them with the lacteals, which are a part of their 
KUinber, in the ihoracic duct again ; as alfo from that to the heart, 
and from the heart to the extremities of the arteries : Laftly.the 
influence of excitement is extended to thole terminations of the 
arterial fyllem, whether exlulant or glanduiar, which perform the 
feveral functions of eAcrementitious fecretion and excretion, by 
which every portion of fluids, now become ulciefs, or, if they 
wete retained, hurtful to the fyitem, are thrown out by their 
Several cmuuctoiies. When, by the ule of the diffufible ftimuli, 
the ftomach and all theotganscan perform their refpective func- 
tions, the natural fiimuli begin to be reftored ; the itomach, the 
inteliir.es, the lacteals and blood veflels, and all the other vefTels, 
*re gradually filled with their refpective fluids ; the mufcles on 
the furface, and the mufcular fibres, recover their tone and denfi- 
ty ; the brain recovers its vigour ; heat and air can be now re- 
stored to the furface ; exercae can now add its ufeful ftimulus ; 
and all the functions return to their uiual capability of being atled 
»pon by the afual and ordinary exciting power.. 
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fleep .long (J), falls afleep : Afterwards, when fome 
vigour is produced both by that and the medicine, and 
iome of the exceflive excitability is worn off, a double 
quantity of the diffufible ftimulus fhould be added, 
and, in that way, gradually increafed, till the healthy 
ftate can be fupported by ftimuli lefs in degree, more 
in number, and more natural (c). 

DCLXXXIX. In indirect debility an hundred and 
fifty drops of laudanum fhould forthwith be thrown 
in ; and then lefs and lefs, till we arrive at the boun- 
dary juft mentioned {d). Both the meafures recom- 
mended (e) are in general applicable to adults ; but lefs 
will fuffice at an early or late age. Nay, the rule fur- 
ther varies according to the habit, the way of life, the 
nature of the place, and the peculiarities of the 
patient f/J. 

DCXC. And 

(*) Want of fleep h an indireaiy debilitating power ; and, in 
this weakened ftate of the fyftem, in this redundancy of excita- 
bility, where every exciting power is liable to be too much for 
the excitability, the want of fleep, by not allowing this partial 
wafte of excitability to be repaired, is the occafion of fo much 
more indirect debility being added to the direft ; and hence the 
fum total of debility is increafed. The effecYof fleep in removing 
this partial indireft debility becomes fo far an invigorating power 

(0 See above par. CIII. and CVII, 

(d) DCLXXXVIII. 

(0 In par. DCLXXXVIII. and this. 

(f) When the habit is delicate, the patient's way oflife moder- 
ate as to the ufe of the ftimuli, the-place cold, or both cold and 
moift, and the patient eauly affefted with ftimuli of all kinds ; in 
all thefe cafes the rule, which common fcnfe prefcribes, is' to 
diminifli the dofe of the diffufible. A lady in Edinburgh, who 
had borne and nurfed many children, had lived exceedingly 
moderately, had been and ftill was very afllduous in the manage- 
ment of her family affairs, and ufually ftimulated with little air 
out of her own houfe, fell into a colic, and, by the evacuant and 
ftarving plan, had been kept in it for a full month, till the urgent 
fymptom of vomiting required f urther afliftance : When I came 
I firft retarded the vomiting by a glafs of whifky : And, by two 
more, with no other help but that of a mixture containing thirty 

drops 
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DCXC. And fince the ufe of the diffufible ftimuli 
only fucceed.s, when life cannot be prefervcd by the 
ufual ftimuli and thofe moire congruous to nature, and a 
due quantity of blood and other ftimuli foon become 
fufficient to complete the healthy ftate ; we fhould, on 
that accou.it, even from the beginning immediately 
give animal food, if not in a folid form, in which it can 
neither be taken nor digefted, at leaft in a fluid form, 
as foups ; which fhould be alternated with every dofc 
of the diffufible ftimulus : Then, in a gradual way, 
according to the return of vigour, fir 11 a very little of 
ibmething folid, and afterwards more and more, fhould 
be thrown in, and the other ftimuli, each at its proper 
time, brought into play ; till the whole treatment ter- 
i minate in the way of life commonly obferved in good 
health, where there is lefs occafion for medical injunc- 
tions, 

DCXCI. When the affection is more a mixture of » 
both forts of debility* thefe proportions of the dofes 
muft be blended together. 

DCXCII. Contagion, which either adds nothing to 
the effect of the ufual noxious powers, or proves hurt- 
ful by the fame operation by which they act, is not 
otherwife to be regarded, than that time be allowed for 
its patting out by the pores, together with the perspira- 
tory fluid ; on which account the perfpiration mull bs 
properly fupported ; which, as it is effected by ftimu- 
lating, is no addition to the general indication (g). 

DCXCI1L Laltly, the corruption of the fluids in 
the extreme veffels mult be obviated (/;), not by means 
that may be fuppofed to have a direct tendency to re- 
move 

drops of the thebaic tincture, which the furgeon had been ad- 
minirtering in miferably fmall portions, in three hours removed 
the whole difeafe. As I have faid fomewhere before, the difeafe, 
from her negledl in following directions, had very nigh returned 
next day ; but another glafs repelled it. 

( s ) See LXXXVIII. XCVIII. 

(A) CCXXXVI. addition, at I. aad CCLXXIV* 
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move it, but by powers that act upon the excitement 
of the folids, and that increafe excitement over, the 
whdie body, and, therefore, among other parts, in the 
affected veffels. 

DCXCIV. Having now gone over the whole fcale 
of decreafing exciting power fiom peripneumony to the 
plague, and from death by indirect, to death by direct', 
debility ; and having fo executed the work, as to pre- 
fent the public with a new fcience, if not finifhed in 
an elaborate, elegant, ancr highly polifhed manner, at 
leaft diftinct in its outlines, and, like a rough ftatue, .to 
be polifhed afterwards, but in fome meafure falhioned 
in all its limbs, and embracing a plan, connected in all 
its parts ; we muft.next p*£s to the coniidcration of 
local difeafes. 



Tlli, 
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CHAP. L 

Of Local Difeafes. 

DCXCV T" ^^^L difeafes (a) are divided,, accord- 
' I j ing to the order of nature, into five 
parts ; of which the firft confifts of organic affections,, 
where no d,ifeafe over the whole fyflem arifes, none but 
in the hurt part. This is a fort of affection, that hap- 
pens in parts lefs fenfible, according to common lan- 
guage, or more devoid of excitability. 

DCXCVI. The fecond part, likewife confuting of 
organic affections, occurs in parts of the fyftem, whether 
internal, or external, that are very fenfible or endued 
with a great deal of excitability (b) - 3 where the effect 

of 

{a) V. VI. VI. 

\b) The excitability is here not talked of in its comparative 
ftates of abundance or deficiency, but in the degree in which any 
part poflefles it in preference to other parts. It is ufed in the 
fenfe of the greater or lefs vitality of parts : Accordingly we can 
fay, that fome parts pofiefs an exquifite fenfibility, as the floraach,. 
the brain, and inteftines, and, I believe, mod of the interior, foft, 
flefhy parts, and the (hut cavities ; and externally, the parts im- 
mediately under the nails ; that others pofiefs lefs, as the bones, 
ligaments, and cartilages and ligaments ; and externally, the 
cuticle, or fcarf-fkin. It is, with refpeft to the difference of fen- 
fibility, or excitability, or capability, to be a&ad upon by exciting 
powers, that we ufe the exprefllon of more or lefs excitability. 
See above par. XLIX. and the addition; and LIU. and addition; 
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of the local affection is propagated over the whole body, 
over the whole nervous fyflem, and where a great many 
fymptoms arife, fimilar to thofe which occur in univer- 
ial difeafes. 

DCXCVII. The third fort of local difeafes takes 
place when a fymptom of general difeafe, that at firft 
arofe from .increafed or diminifhed excitement (c), ar- 
rives at that height, at which, being no longer under 
the influence of excitement, it cannot be affected by 
remedies that correct the excitement.. , 

DCXCVlIi. The fourth divilion of local difeafes 
confifts of thofe, in which a contagion, externally ap- 
plied to the body, is diffufed over all, without affecfc- 
ing the excitement (d). 

DCXCIX. The fifth fort of local difeafes arifes from 
poifons that have been applied to the body, and flow 
through all the vcflels in fuch a manner, that they are 
under flood not immediately* nor at fir ft, to have any 
tendency either to increafe or diminifh the excitement, 
but falling upon parts, fome on one, fome on another, 
injure the texture of thefe in different ways ; and after- 
wards, by means of this local injury, produce difiurb- 
ance over the rc£t of the body. 



CHAP. II. 

The firfi Part of Organic Local Difeafes, or thofe 
where no Effecl, but in the hart Part, arifes. 

DCC. WITH regard to the firfl divifion of local, 
organic difeafes ; the noxious powers, that produce 
them, are fuch as produce a folution of the continuity 
of a part, by wounding, eroding, or poifoning ; or that 
derange a part by contufion, compreffion, or fpraining. 

DCCI. The 

(c) Like all the other fymptoms, of which it was one. 

(</) If it affetfed the excitement, its cffeft would be general 
difeafe, which fometimes happens, as in the fmall-pox, meafles, 
contagious typhus, and the plague. 
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DCCI. The powers, producing a folution of con- 
tinuity, are all cutting, pricking, or miffive, weapons : 
Aciid bodies and poilons produce folution of continui- 
ty in another manner. 

DCCII. When any of thefe powers flightly divide 
the furface, and fcarcely, if at all. reach the bottom of 
the fkin j. for the cure of fo trifling an affection, there 
is occafion for nothing but {hutting out the air, and 
avoiding cold, exceffive heat, and every irritating fub- 
flance. For the only ufe of the cuticle is, by means of 
its infenfibility (a), (it being a fimple not a living folid,. 
and devoid of all excitability), to keep off the air, and' 
all excefs of temperature, and every rough or rude mat- 
ter which are all inimicial to living folids [b), whether- 
external or internal. 

DCC11I. When the furface, therefore, is injured ins 
its texture, either by being cut, or bit, or flung by ven- 
omous animals, or by being burned, or by a very high 
degree of cold in that cafe a thin, mild, oily plafter. 
is fufficient for the cure. 

DCCI V. The divifion, therefore, of phlegmafoe, inta 
phlegmone and erythema, is without foundation, and 
mifleads, both as to the caufe and cure (c) : For, how- 
ever, 

(a) See DCXCVI, and the aot& 

(b) So hurtful is the air and temperature to all parts below 
the cuticle, that nothing is a more certain caufe of gangrene than 
their expofure, even for a very fhort fpace of time : Nor is there 
any other way for accounting for the fatal effect of flight, fuper- 
ficial, but extenfive burning. Death has been the confequence of 
a burn, that extended no further than the fore part of the thorax> 
or the bread, and was not of longer continuance than the time., 
taken to tear off the burning clothes that occafioned it. 

(c) Seethe feventh Genus in Genera Morborum Culleni, where 
you will find Linnaeus's prototype of inflammation, that is, of 
inflammatory difeafes, or what is in this work called phlegmafi*, 
or fthenic difeafes with inflamation, or an approach to it, alfoa- 
dopted by this author. It is nothing clfe buif a collection of local 
affections, or, in a few cafes, fymptoms of difeafe, and they almoft 
all come under this head of local difeafes, and cve/y one of them 
uodexoae of thick buEkJt& fv-Jftc. j». mmiIi Jftfc jp&nwvu m 
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ever much they differ in their remote caufe, as they 
call it, in their feat, and in their appearance ; fmce the 
exclusion of the air and of other ftimuli is an effectual 
cure ; it follows, that their caufe is the fame ; that is, 
that the nature of all thefe affections is the fame. 

DCCV. In the cure of contufion, compreffion, and 
fprains (d), the remedies are the fame in general ; there 
is occafion for reft of body befides, and bland tepid 
fomentations. 

DCCVI. Through this whole divifion of local af- 
fections, there is a certain energy of nature, that tends 
to the reftoration of the healthy ftate ; bur it is not 
the celebrated vis medicatrix natural of phyficians : 
For in this cafe nothing elfe happens, but what equally 
happens in the cure of general difeafes. If proper 
remedies are applied, the found ftate in both forts of 
difeafes follows : ]f the remedies be neglected, the fo- 
lution of continuity degenerates into a worfe and worfe 
nature, and then into gangrene, or the death of the 
part (e). It is the excitability, or that property of life, 
by which the functions are produced (f), that, wherever 
life, whether in a part, or over the whole body, is injur- 
ed 

(</) See par. DCC. 

(r) Of this we are prefented with examples in every day's ex- 
perience ; where we find the flighted fores, from the neglect of 
the Ample rule of cure laid down here, degenerate into very 
troublefome affections. 

(f) See above par. X. to XIV. If I cure a peripneumony by 
bleeding, other evacuations, and other debilitating powers, that 
are not evacuant, it is by diminifhing the force of exciting power ; 
if I cure a fever by opiates and other ftimulant powers, whether 
ftimulating by filling the veflels, or without that, it is by increaf. 
ing the fame force ; and if I cure a fore on the furface, by the 
method juft now mentioned, I thereby prevent the force of exciting 
power from rifing too high, from an excefs of ftimuli, or from run- 
ning either into dire<ft or indirect debility, from too little ftimulus, 
or an ultimate excefs. If either thefe general or local cures are neg- 
lected, or mifmanaged,the cure will not be fupplied by any effort of 
the fyftem ; and if the cure is made out by regulating the excitement 
fuch effort is fuperfluous. The vis medicatrix, then, is as little reai 
in local as general difeafes, See above par, LXII.and tj)e additic;.. 
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ed, procures the return of the healthy ftate by means 
of the external powers acting upon it. It is,_then, the 
excitability, affected by the action of thofe powers, that 
is to fay, the excitement, that governs the ftate of the 
fbhds, both in parts, and over the whole body. 



CHAP. HI. 

The fecond Divijicn of Local Difeafes. 

DCCVII. THE local organic difeafes of the fecond 
diviiion are the inflammation of the ftomach («), and 
of the inteftines [b) ; as alfo difcharge of blood, with 
an inflammation iubfequent to it ; and, in fine, an 
inflammation in any very fenfible part, in confequence 
of a wound, producing commotion over the whole body. 

Of the b:f animation in the Stomach, 

DCCVIII. The principal fymptoms in gaftritis are, 
pain in the region of the ftomach, a burning heat, deep 
icated, increaied by every thing that is either eaten or 
drunk, or in any lliape taken into the ftomach ; hic- 
cup, an inclination to vomiting, and the iudden rejec- 
tion of what is taken in ; and the pulie foon becoming 
weak, quick, and rather hard. 

DCCIX. The exciting noxious powers, which pro- 
duce the folution of continuity in this cafe, arc fuch as 
act by cutting, pricking, or erofion. Such are the 
fmall bones of fillies, ground glals, or Cayenne pepper 
and fuch things. 

DCCX. Inflammation is a confequence of the wound 
or erofion made by thefe exciting powers : The effect 
of inflammation in that very fenfible organ, the ftomach, 
is to diftufe the difturbance before mentioned (c) over 
the whole fyftem. The burning heat and pain, in- 
separable 

(<?) or gaftritis. (£) or enteritis. (c) DCXCVI, 
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feparable from inflammation, and the anxiety are 
the offspring of the inflammation (e) : Of thefe, the 
anxiety is more peculiar to the ftomach, its accuftomary 
feat f/J, and the pulfe becomes fuch as has been defc 
cribed, becaufe it .is peculiar to every rude, fixed, and 
permanent local ftimulus [g) 9 to weaken fo much the 
more, the greater the excitability of the part is. Hence, 
in the external parts of the body, that are lefs endued 
with excitability, a pretty considerable inflammation 
by no means affects the pulfe or the body generally ; 
though even there, when a part is fenfible, as in the 
cafe cf a burn of any extent, or of a thorn thruft under 
the nail, an equal disturbance arifcs over the whole 
body (A), which confirms a former proposition, in which, 
it is afferted, that the more abundant the excitability (/), 
the lefs ftimulus can be borne. 

DCCXI. The difeafe is eafily known, both from the 
fymptoms above defcribed, but ftill more certainly 
from the known deglutition of the noxious power ; 
and, over and above, by this particular flgn, that, as it 
has been faid before, without fuch an accident, inflam- 
mation fcarcely feizes upon an internal and clofe part {k)» 

DCCXII. As this is a local difeafe, and does not, 
like general difeafes, depend upon the increafe or di- 
minution 

(J) CLXXI. CCCXLV. (g) XVII. and the addition. 

(e) CLXXI. (b) CCCXLIV. CCCXLV. 

(J) CCCXLV. (/') XXXVI. 

(i) CXIII. and CLXVIII. The ftomach is fomctimes in- 
flamed from a fcirrhous tumour occupying the pylorus ; and that 
cafe alfo is taken in by the fyftematic and nofological writers, as 
belonging to their gaftritis : But the conlideration of it does not 
belong to this head of local difeafes, but to the third divifion of 
them. At the fame time, both it and the prefenc cafe are local 
difeafes, and not phlegmafis, differing from the phlegmafiae fo 
fully treated of in the third part of this work. It, as well as 
enteritis, of which we are next to fpeak, has every mark of dif- 
ference from the general difeafes mentioned in the Vlth paragraph. 
Ses alfo Chap. I. of the fifth- Part. 

13 
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minution of excitement ; the indication fuited to the 
latter, to wit, to diminifli increajed, cr increafe diminifhed % 
excitement over all, will not apply. On the contrary, 
unlefs a general difeafe happen to be combined with 
it, nothing elfe is to be done, but, by throwing in 
bland, demulcent liquors, to defend the tender part 
from the rude contact of the ftomach's contents, and » 
give the inflammation time to finifh its courfe ; and, 
if the phyfician is called foon enough, to wafli off the 
hurtful matter with diluent liquids. 

Of Inflammation in the bitejines. 

DCCXIII. The inflammation in the inteftines is a 
local affection ; in which there is an acute pain in the 
^ belly, and diftention, and fomctimes a fort of pain 
twifting around the navel, with vomiting, and obftinate 
coftivenefs, and fuch a pulfe as in the inflammation of 
the ftomach. 

DCCXIV. The noxious powers, exciting this difeafe, 
are precifely the fame as thofe that have been faid to 
excite the inflammation of the ftomach. 

DCCXV. The inflammation arifes in a fimilar 
manner, as in the inflammation of the ftomach, and 
the more readily, as the inteftines are more fenfible- 
than the ftomach (/). Hence, alfo, a ft ate of diftur- 
bance is, in a flmilar manner, diffuled over the whole 
body. 

DCCXVI. The acute pain of the belly depends 
upon the inflammation : The diftention and coftive- 
nefs are the offspring of the detained faeces. The caufe 
of the vomiting is the fame ; for the periftaltic motion 
being prevented, upon 1 account of the obftruction, from 
proceeding downward in its ufual way, from its reftlefs 
nature proceeds upwards ; it indeed affects neither 

direction, 

(/) Baron de Hallcr, from fome experiments that he made, 
found the inteftines more fenfible than moft parts of the body* 
more than the ftomach, and equal in fenfibility to the brain. 
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direction, unlefs in fo far as the ftimulus, by the im- 
pulfe of which it is regulated, either commences from 
above, as health requires, or from below, as happens 
in other difeafes and in this difeafe in particular [m). 
The twifting pain about the navel is produced by the 
inflammation ; for the principal, and by far the grcateft 
part of the inteftines, are thrown in a convoluted ftate 
about the navel. 

DCCXVII. The diagnofis is the fame as in the 
gaftritis ; excepting, that feeds, hairs, and fimilar 
foreign bodies, fometimes upon account of the torpor 
of the periftaltic motion, adhere to the fides of the in- 
teftinal canal, and gradually, by their irritation, kindle 
up an inflammation : A fa<fl that, if examined atten- 
tively and once rightly confidered, will not render our 
diagnofis doubtful. 

DCCXVIII. The cure is precifely the fame as in 
the inflammation of the ftomach. 

DCCXIX. None of the reft of the pretended phleg- 
mafise, diftinguiihed by the appellation of itides, as the 
fplenitis or inflammation of the fpleen, hepatitis or the 
inflammation of the liver, the true nephritis or inflam- 
mation of the kidnies, the eyftitis or inflammation of 
the bladder of urine without a ftone, or the hyfteritis 
not arifing from fcirrhus or inflammation of the uterus, 
or the peritonitis or inflammation of the peritonaeum, 
belong to this place ; as, befides the doubt of thefe 
parts ever being inflamed, no inflammation at leaft 
arifes from ftimulants and acids, neither of which have 
accefs to the fhut vifcera, for thefe fubftances are not 
carried in the veflels, nor can they be carried in them. 
All local affection here muft come from tfee relics of 
other difeafes — of thefe we are to fpeak afterwards — 
with the following exception. 

DCCXX. The exception is, if any one falls from a 
height, if he is run through any part of his bowels with 

a fword, 



(»>) Bee par. CLXXXVIII. CLXXXIX. 
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a fword, if a poifoned arrow, thrown by any favage, has 
pierced any of his inward parts, he will, in 

DCCXXI. The cafe of the inflammation affecting 
the liver, be affected with a pain in his right hypo- 
chondrium, with vomiting and hiccup : If 

DCCXXII. The inflammation affect his fpleen, the 
pain will be in his left hypochondrium ; in 

DCCXXUf. The cafe of the true nephritis, or in- 
flammation of one of the kidnies, he will feel pain in 
the region of the kidney, and be feized with vomiting, 
' * and a numbnefs of his leg ; in 

DCCXXIV. The cafe of the inflammation happen- 
ing in his bladder, he will have a tumour and pain in 
the lower part of the belly. 

DCCXXV. Difeharge of blood, followed by inflam- 
mation (»), fuch as happens in the inflammation of the 
uterus, or of any neighbouring part, in abortion, and 
from a wound of any internal part, is eafily diftinguifh- 
ed by the pain of the affected part, and by the accident 
that precedes. 

DCCXXVI. In the inflammation of the uterus, or 
any neighbouring part, the lower belly is affected with 
heat, tenfion, tumour, pain, and thefe fymptoms arc 
accompanied with vomiting (0). 

DCCXXV II. The noxious powers, that excite the 
"hyfteritis, or inflammation of the uterus and parts in 
its neighbourhood, all amount to violence done to the 
uterus. Thus, ufing violence during labour, hurrying 
the birth, often produce a folution of continuity, and 
wound the uterus. 

DCCXXVIII. And, fince a great deal of blood is 
often loft in this way, and the local affection is followed 

by 

(«) DCCVII. 

(0) The inflammation is frequently not in the uterus, but in a 
neighbouring portion of the inteftines, or mefocolon, or in the 
peritoneum itfelf, as difleftion has frequently ftiown. This is a 
difeafe, than which none has been more inquired into, and none- 
yet lefs underftood. 
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by debility of the whole fyftem(/>) ; neither bleeding, 
according to the common practice, nor any mode of 
evacuation is to be practifed, nor is the patient to be 
forbidden to eat ; but, in the firft place, regard is to 
be had to the affected part, the body muft be laid in a 
horizontal pofture, the patient muft be kept from 
motion, and be allowed rich foups and wine : By and 
by more folid animal food fhould be ufed, morfel by 
morfel, but frequently repeated, and the belly mould 
be bathed : And, if the debility mould increafe, re- 
courfe muft be had to more wine, liquors ftili flronger, 
and opiates : The ufe of which lafl fhould not be 
neglected, even at firft, 

Of Abortion. > 

DCCXXIX, In abortion, the back, the loins, She 
belly, are pained in labour and there is either an un- 
ufual flow of the menfes, or an extraordinary di!ci\arge 
from the vagina. 

O 

DCCXXX. The powers, that force abortion, are 
falling from a height, flipping, a rafh ftep, intenfe walk- 
ing, running, going up and down hill. This difeafe 
feldom, however, happens but to perfons previoufly 
weak j and the moft powerful agent in bringing it on, 
is fome taint left fince a former abortion, which in- 
creafes in proportion to the number cf abortions. 
When the difeafe happens in confequence of the local 
noxious powers, juft mentioned, it is perfectly local : 
But when debility is blended with the- effect; of thofe 
powers, it is a cafe of combination of general with local 
affection, 

DCCXXXI. The indication for preventing the 
difeafe is, to guard againft all the noxious powers that 
induce the difeafe ; to ride out, when the patient has 
any degree of ftrength but, in cafe of any apprehen- 

fion 

(/>) Pain and lofs of blood are in one degree or another iaevi. 
table caufes of debility. 
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fion of danger from weaknefs, to -go in a carriage, 
which will be more fafe ; to be cautious from the third 
month of. pregnancy till the feventh is paffed ; to in- 
vigorate the fyftem, and keep up the patient's fpirits, 
and intellectual amufements. 

DCCXXXII. The indication of cure is, to keep the 
body in an horizontal pofition, with the buttocks higher 
than the had ; to.be ftudious to keep the patient eafy 
in body and mind ; to repair the lofs of blood with 
foups ; to fccure the veflels, for the purpofe of con- 
trading their large diameters, with wine and opiates, 
and, in that way, take off, at the fame time, the atony 
and laxity, which are the principal caufes of the dis- 
charge. 

The difficult Labour. 

DCCXXXIII. In difficult labour, the moft common 
caufe of which by far is weaknefs, and which always 
produces weaknefs when it proves lingering ; the 
patient mould be fupported with wine ; and when the 
labour proves more difficult, and threatens to be tedi- 
ous, opium ihould be adminiftered. 

DCCXXXIV. When fome part of the uterus is in- 
jured by the powers that have been mentioned [q) t and 
the child and placenta are now both delivered, the 
patient mould be kept in an horizontal pofture, as was 
recommended in abortion ; (he mould be invigorated 
"by foups, chicken, wine, and the fhll higher ftimuli ; 
every thing of a contrary nature mould be avoided ; 
and the healing up of the wound waited for. 

Of deep-feated Wounds. 

DCCXXXV. In deep-feated, or gun-mot wounds, 
when the ball, if a ball occafioned the wound, is extract- 
ed, or though it ftill remains in the body, if it be in a 

place 

(y ) See par. DCCXXX. 
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place not necefTary to life ; firfl of all the whole fyftem 
is very much irritated, heated, pained, chafed, and dif- 
trefled with reftlefihefs and tolling ; the pulfe is ftrong, 
full, and more frequent than in health. The caufe of 
all thefe fymptoms is the commotion, which, as we 
have faid, the local ftimulus, either of the ball or of 
the inflammation fupervening upon the wound, by its 
conftant irritation of a fenfible part, gives to the whole 
fyftern. 

DCCXXXVI. Becaufe in this cafe a fthenic diathefis 
is commonly fuppc£xi to arife over the whole body, 
upon account of the irritation from the wound ; the 
antifthenic plan of cure is, therefore, always employed 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe j and the ufe 
of opium, which, in this cafe is conjoined with the 
antifthenic, or ftimulant remedies, is admitted only for 
the purpofe of acYing as a fedative and duller of pain : 
From the dread of fever, though a great quantity of 
blood is often loft by the wound ; Hill large bleeding 
is pra&ifed, the belly is purged, nourishment is with- 
held, abftinence enjoined : The mod frequent confe- 
quence of which treatment is death 5 indeed recovery 
mull be owing to accident. 

DCCXXXVII. But all this is a method of cure 
conducted upon an erroneous theory, as is proved by 
all the principles of this doctrine, and by the very un- 
fortunate iffue of the practice. In a p'erfon, who has 
loft a great deal of blood, an over-proportion of blood 
can never be the caufe of fthenic diathefis : Neither 
can any tolerable reafon be afligned for the profufe 
evacuation of the ferous fluid, or for not rather fupply- 
ing new fluids by the ufe of food. It is in vain to ap- 
peal to frequency t of the pulfe., as a fign of an excefs in 
the quantity of blood, and of too much vigour, or of 
any irritation that requires an antifthenic plan of cure : 
For, befides its hardnefs, if the pulfe is not, at the fame 
time, ftrong and full ; it has been often above de- 
monftrated, that allots celerity depends upon debility 
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? penury of blood (r). Finally, as the fthenic dia- 
Ehefis depends upon the general fthenic noxious powers, 
and as the pain from loA affe&ion, and particularly 
inflammation, has no tendency to induce that diatheiis, 
.but the contrary one of debilitating (s) ; this is another 
rcaion for the luppofition of the habit, either remain- 
ing fuch as it was before the wound was received (/), 
err, which is more probable, of degenerating into the 
afthenic diathefis. The true explanation of the dif- 
ti.ndti.on betwixt irritation and fthenic diathefis is a 
confirmation of the fame conclufi #n ; the fthenic dia- 
thefis being that ftate of the fyftem, which is produced 
by all the powers, the common operation of which is 
ftjinulant, over the whole fyftem, and by fulnefs in the 
velfels among the reft, and which is to be removed by 
powers that weaken the whole fyftem, and by evacuant 
remedies which act by the fame general operation ; 
whereas, on the contrary, irritation is that ftate, in 
which the whole body is often, without any ftimulus, 
debilitated (a) * or often where a local ftimulus, fuch 

as 

(,) See par. CkXXIX. to CLXXXL 

(/) DCCX. 

[t) Which can hardly happen If blood has been loft, which 
muft diminilb the excitement, and in proportion to its degree. 

hi) When the body is debilitated, the ordinary, ftimuii, that in 
its healthy ftate invigorate it, and even a much lefs degree of 
ftimulus, will produce the irregular motions, which aTe fuppofed 
©wing to irritation ; not that any thing irritating is applied, but 
that the exceffiwe abuudance, or defect of excitability, admits nor, 
without fuch efFefts, ihc degree of ftimulus, which, applied to it 
in its healthy half-wafted ftate, would produce healthy and vigor- 
ous motions. *( See XXV. and XXVI. and the addltidn.) The 
tremours that are <fccafioficd by the turning of a door upon it* 
hinge, the fweat occafioned by flight exertions in walking, are fo 
many inftances of that, and the irregularities of the pulfe are 
owing to the fame caufe. As* the weaknefs upon which fevers 
depends increafes, fo alfo do the fuppofed fymptoms of irritation, 
fuch as colliquative fweats, coUiquative diarrhoea, fubfultus ten- 
dinum, &c But they are all the effeft of the general weakened 
ftate beiDg-^j>Lc*«r^y very flight ftimuii. At other times ir- 
ritating powers, in the fa«ie weakened ftate, dc occur ; fucH a* 
thofe mentioned in the text. 
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as diftention exciting fpafm, or a concentrated acid in- 
ducing convullion, or the pain of a wound, produces 
general commotion (#), and effects enormous motions 
in the weakened fyftem. But, whether the debility be 
independent of flimulus, or excited by it, there is never 
occafion for debilitating evacuant remedies, but always 
for moderately ftimulant ones : And we have only to 
take care, that the fthenic diathefis be not produced by 
the method employed for the cure, and thereby a 
general difeafe — at leaft, a predifpofition to general 
difeafe — be fuperadded to the local, which could not 
fail to aggravate the latter. 

DCCXXXVIII. As, therefore, the antifthenic plan 
of cure is not to be pradifed, from an apprehenfion of 
a fever being about to come on, and with a view to 
allay the difturbance arifing from it ; for it has the 
contrary tendency, that of inducing fever, and of ex- 
citing the difturbance apprehended ; fo, neither is the 
ftimulant plan to be attempted, till the wound is heal- 
ed, or the difeafe has arrived at an advanced ftage, and 
a great deal of debility is induced by the continuance 
of the pain, left, if that method fhould be fooner em- 
ployed, the blood fhould be carried with more rapidity 
than the cafe would admit of, and with an increafed 
momentum, into the ftill open terminations of the 
veffels : For it is underftood, that neither diathefis 
takes place in this cafe, and that the only affedion 
prefent is a commotion over the fyftem, depending 
upon local affedion ; and that, confequently, there is 
no occafion for the remedies of either ; excepting upon 
this fingle confederation, that, as the lofs of blood, in 
proportion to its degree, has a tendency to produce 

more 

(x) But even in that cafe, the real ftate is debility, and the in- 
dication of cure is to remove it, as well as the irritating powers : 
Which, while they increafe it, are at the fame time its offspring, 
and require ftimulants to enable the fyftem t* rcGft the effett, 
(DCXCUI.) 
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more or lefs of afthenic diathefis ; there will, therefore, 
in that proportion^ be occafion for fome fthenic reme- 
dies. 

DCCXXXIX. During the firft days of the difeafe, 
becaufe the patient, all at once, ceafes from geftation, 
exercife, and the other functions both of body and 
mind, and of paflion or emotion^ to which he has been 
accuftomed, and, of courfe, lefs nourimment and re- 
cruit is now required $ there mould be fuch an abate- 
ment in his allowance of the ufual ftimuli, as to ac- 
commodate what is ufed to the prefent condition of 
the fyftem and the ftate of the wound juft defcribed(^). 
Therefore, to prevent too great an impetus in the 
veflels, filence mould be kept around the patient, he 
mould not fpeak himfelf, he mould lie quiet , and iiis 
pofture mould not be changed but to avoid the difa- 
greeable feeling of too long continuance in it, and even 
then it mould be done as warily as poffible. He mould- 
make his. water lying, in an urinal ; he mould rather 
life foups, than folid meat ; his wound mould be ex- 
amined evety day, for the fake of keeping it clean ; its 
progrefs mould be obferved ; it mould be drafted with 
frefh, {oft, and bland matter ; and if, even at this early 
period, any faintiftinefs appears, a glafs of wine mould 
not be withheld. 

•DCCXL. After fome days, which may be more, or 
fewer, according to the ftrength of the patient, when 
the habit is falling into debility, from the feverity or 
long continuance of the pain ; befides the foups for- 
merly allowed, meat as rich and delicate as poffible 
mould be given ; wine mould be adminiftered a little 
at a time, but often, and upon the whole in large 
quantity j and then, at laft, recourfe mould be had to 
opium, which, in the common practice, is ufually given 
from the beginning of the difeafe, and to the other 
diffufible ftimuli and the difeafe mould be treated 
precifely in the fame way as a typhus. 

DCCXLI. When 



0) See laft paragraph. 
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DCCXLI. When very tender external parts are 
violated by any rude matter, as where a thorn is puflied 
under any of the nails, and an inflammation fpreads 
from the affe&ed part to a confiderable extent, and 
then, upon account of the great fenfibility of the part, 
the whole body is drawn, into, content ; the injured 
part Ihould be fomented with warm water, and dreflcd 
with lint, and foft and bland ointment : And as long 
as the difturbance of the fyftem remains, the patient 
ihould be kept quiet, and free from motion, and 
nothing more attempted. 



CHAP. IV. , 

Of a Part of a gtneral Difeafe degenerating into a Local. 

DCCXLII. TO fet about the treatment of that 
divifion of local, organic difeafes ; in which a part, or 
fymptom, of general difeafe degenerates into a local 
one 3 we next proceed to 

Suppuration. 

DCCXLIII. Suppuration, with which we begin, is 
for the moft part a confequence of general inflamma- 
tion, whether fthenic, or afthenic, or of that inflam- 
mation, which is a fymptom of general difeafes, or it is 
a confequence of local inflammation, whether fthenic, 
or afthenic. During fuppuration, the pulfe is fofter, 
fuller, and a little flower, than in fthenic difeafe, when 
that precedes it 5 but a greatdeal flower than in afthenic 
difeafe, if this happen to intervene ; and it is accom- 
panied with an undulatory, and, as it were, a pulfatory, 
motion of the affected part ; thefe fymptoms are com- 
monly preceded by- a fhivering : Jf the affection is in- 
ternal, the patient mould be kept quiet, and free from 

motion, 
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motion, and be ftirnulated ; if it be external, the af- 
fected part mould, over and above, be fomented, 
dreffed, and covered, and the pus, when ripe, let out. 

Of Pujiule. 

DCCXLIV. A puftule is a purulent veficle, gradu- 
ally growing turgid, and at laft of its own accord 
opening in confequence of having become foft and full 
of pus. 

DCCXLV. It follows the fmall-pox, arifing from 
the contagion peculiar to that difeafe : In the fmall- 
pox the number of the puftules is greater or lefs, as 
more or lefs fthenic diathefis, occafioned by improper 
treatment,, or a neglect of the proper, has preceded (a)* 

DCCXLVI. The indication of cure is, firft to re- 
move fthenic diathefis,, and then, if that has palTed into 
the afthenic, to remove it, each by its refpedtive reme- 
dies ; and to befprinkle the puftules with ftrong fpirit, 
or with laudanum, and in the former cafe to guard 
againft cold, in the latter again. ft heat, and to open the 
puftules and foment them. 

Of Anthrax.. 

DCC^LVII. Anthrax is a glandular tumour under 
the fkin, gangrenous at the top, and inflamed at its 
edges all round. 

Of Bubo. 

DCCXLVIII. Bubo is a glandular tumour, efpecia!- 
]y affecting the groin ; it has a tendency to fuppura- 
tion. 

DCCXLIX. Thefe two affections, the anthrax and 
bubo, as well as carbuncle, are almoft always combined 
with a general difeafe, to wit, fometimes with typhus, 

much 
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much oftener with the plague. They depend upon 
a contagious matter, and, in fo far as they do not fuf- 
ficiently yield to the general remedies, they muft be 
treated with a very ftrong fpirit poured upon them, 
with laudanum, and the lancet. 

Of Gangrene. 

DCCL. Gangrene is an imperfect inflammation of a 
part, not terminating in fuppuration, difcoloured, fcarce 
painful, confiding of puftules of a bad matter, and at 
laft inducing the death of the part. 

DCCLL The noxious power, that precedes gan- 
grene, is often inflammation, often ultimately violent 
jn a fenfible part, oftener languid, and occupying a part 
lefs fenfible or lefs fupported by the powers of life (b) ; 
it is fometimes a fymptom of the phlegmatic, fome- 
times of fevers, fometimes of local phlegmone (c). 

DCCLII. The method of cure, when the gangrene 
is feated in the alimentary canal, is to pour in fpirit 
and laudanum ; when the vifcera fecluded from the 
air are affected, to place fome, but much lefs hope, in 
thefe and other ftimuli. And, as the fame remedies 
alfo fuit gangrene, when it is external, confequently 
liquid opium fhould be rubbed in upon the dying part, 
fpirits fliould be poured upon it, the parts already dead 
mould be cut out, the edge of the living part all round 
fhould be ftimulated, and an inflammation excited in it. 

0/ Sphacelus. 

DCCLUI. Sphacelus is a more perfect and more 
extended gangrene, with an extinction of fenfe, motion, 
ajid heat in which the part becomes foft, blackifh, 

completely 

(b) The inflammation, out of which gangrene arifes, is always 
unfupported, and the gangrene always a ftate of either direct or 
indirect debility ; the high'excitement in the phlegmafia:, and the 
low in fevers, caufing that. 
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completely black, and at laft thoroughly putrid to the 
very bone, thoroughly cadaverous, and fhifts rapidly to, 
the neighbouring parts, and quickly extinguilhes life. 

DCCLIV. The remedies are in general the fame as 
in gangrene, but they mould be ftronger, and adminif- 
tered in greater quantity, and with: greater nicety, and 
in lefs expectation of a cure. When any limb is greatly 
affected, it mould be immediately cut off, to prevent 
the found parts from being infected. 

Of Scrofulous Tumour and Ulcer. 

DCGLV. When a fcrofulous tumour and ulcer -has- 
been of long {landing, has disfigured the parotid gland 
and neighbouring parts, and all the remedies, that have 
any effect in removing fcrofula, have been employed ; 
no more is to be done, but to. keep the ailing part 
clean, foment it often, and defend it from the injury of 
the air ; unlefs, as local debility alfo. takes place here, 
fpirit and laudanum, applied to the part, may be of 
fervice. 

Of Scirrhous Tumour. 

DCCLVI. When the tumour, which, while it was^ 
moderate, was a part or fymptom of the general difeafe, 
called fcirrhus, has now attained a certain bulk ; if it 
be external, or fituated in the exterior or convex 
part of the liver, it ftiould be cut off, and the fyftem 
invigorated : If it be internal, nothing can be attempt- 
ed, but to prevent its increafe by ftimulant remedies, 
and in that way keep the patient as long alive as poili- 
ble, and in as good health as his circumftances will 
, admit. 

DCCLVII. The two heads of divifion that remain. 
{d) are of lb obfeure and abftract a nature, that, if ever 
they are to be attempted, they muft be paffed over at 

prefent 
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prefent. The third head (e) is here only imperfectly 
iketched and fcarce begun : But, becaufe it both ad- 
mits of a complete execution, and, when fo executed, 
will make an important addition to the work j it mall 
be prepared for the public perufal, as foon as I {hall be 
happy enough to find as much leifure and fcope for 
thinking as are requifite to refcue the fubjedt from its 
prefent intricacy, diforder, and obfcurity. 
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{The figures refer to the paragraphs, except when contained in a 
parent he/is, then they refer to a Seclion of the paragraph preceding 
the parenthejii ; luben roman numerals are employed, they refer to 
the pages of the author's preface. ~\ 

A A. Appetite, caufe of, 186. 

BOR.TION, 729—732. Apyrexiae, fthenic,425— 446. 

Abftinence, not lefs immoral Afthenia, meaning of, 66. 

and irreligious than excefs, 128 Afthenic diathefis,caufe of, 149. 

(19) note 0. cure of, 25 1— 

AbftracT: caufes, cautions againft, 280. 

reafoning on, 229 notes a, b. ----- may be con= 

Acid in the alimentary canal verted into fthenic, 7 1 {}$)' 

fymptom, not caufe of difeafe, predifpofitiorx 

192. to, 176, 177. 

Acrimony, in what fenfe may fymptoms or, 

be admitted, 678 note d. 178 — 236. 

Agents, external, what, 11. Afthenic difeafes, 503—694. 

Agriculture, hints resetting, - - - - - cure, 680— 

323, and note. 693. 

- - - - what mould be fo - - - plan of cure, different 
termed, 2. parts of, compared, 290—303. 

Air, atmofpheric, if too pure Afthma, advantages of a full 

would be perhaps injurious,^. diet in, ix. 

- - impure, produces afthenic - - - gentle, 6io, 6ti. 
diathefis, 146. Author's inducements to tranf- 

* - inimical to living folids, late his own work, xiii. 

*jq2. - - - ftudies, progrefs of the, 

- - ftimulus of, neceflary to vii. 
convalefcents, 310, 31 r. B. 

Aitiology, abfurdity of, 78. Bark, Peruvian, not to be de- 

Anafarca, 614,615. pendedoninintermittents,665 

Angina, putrid, defcribed, 212. note t. 

Anthrax, 747. Bathing, cold, remarks on, 37, 

Antifeptics, notion of, to be ib. nete h, 39, 122. 

guarded againft, 684. Bladder, inflammation of. See 

Apoplexy, 643, 648. Cyftitis. 

- - - not owing to plethora, Bleeding, cautions againft, 183 

641,642. $,490,728. 

L 3 Bleeding, 
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Bleeding, remarks cm, 454, 470 
—472. 

- - fhould always be fol- 
lowed by other evacuations, 
472. 

- - - lingular inftance of 
benefit from in typhus, 206 
ntte g. 

- - - when neccflary, 269, 
278, 281. 

Blifters, in what cafes ufeful, 
480. 

Blood, great and continued dif- 
charges of, depend on debility, 
232. 

- - - extent of the flimulus of, 
272 note k. 

- - - irritates by its quantity, 
not quality, 131. 

- - - flight difcharges of, from 
indirect debility approaching, 
231. 

- - - vefTels, ufually more nu- 
merous in moft fenfible organs, 
364 note s. 

Brain, not inflamed in phrenitis, 
or at the end of typhus, x. 172. 
Breathing, difficulty of, to what 

o w 'ng» 354- 
Bubo, 748, 749; 

C. 

Calcutta, death in the black hole 
at, occafioned by typhus, 146. 

Canal, alimentary, afthenic dif- 
eafes of, 556 — 567. 

Carditis, 348- -36*. 

Catarrh described, 407—411. 

- - - method of cure of, 481 
—483, 486-490. 

- - - produced by heat, and 
removed by cold, xii. 257. 

Caufes, inquiry into, to be avoid- 
ed, 18. 

Changes to be brought about 
gradually in certain cafes, 43. 
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Children, difeafesof,$68— 57 J. 

generally ow- 
ing to debility, x. 401. Thi* 
a dangerous miflake, x,note c. 

- - - figns of afthenic diathe- 
fis in, 403. 

flhenic diathefis, 

402. 
Chincough, 598. 
Cholera, gentle, 576. 

- - - fevere, 670. 
Circulation, how carried on, 131 

note r. 

Cold, effefts of, 37, (8) 117, 

J2I, 122, 257 9. 

- - how diminution of bulk in 
animals produced by, 121. 

- remarks on, as a remedy, 
282, 463—467. 

- - - fucceeding to heat, bad 
fymptom, 223. 

Colic, obfervations on, 1 95 note 3 
v. 0. 

- - with pain, 616. 

- - - - cure of 62 1, 622. 
Colicanodyne, 565, 566. 
Colliquative fweats, &c. caufc 

of, 115. 
Coma, caufes 238 (M) note c> 

- - - remaiks on, 247. 
Conftitutions of individuals not 

fundamentally different, 244 
note I. 

Contagions aft by flimulus, 21. 
- produce a fermenta- 
tion, 368, 375. This a miftake, 
368 noteu. 

- - - remarks on, 76, 146, 
(29) 219, 279, (38) 368— 
373, 692. 

Contraction and its effects con-* 
fidered, 57 — 61. 
Contufions, cure of, 705. 
Convalefcent ftate, remarks on, 

3It * 

Convulfions, obfervations on, 
Corruption 
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Corruption of the fluids, 115, 

118, 678. 
Cough,aAhenic,234, 588—597. 

- - - in peripneumony, how 
occafioned, 355- 

- fthenic, 160 — 163, 233, 

407—411. 
Cramp, 612, 613. 
"Croup, remarks on, 400, 401, 

406. 

Cupping-glafles, when may be 

ferviceable, 480. 
Cure, general indication of, 88 

— 1 10. 

- • means of, cautions refpect- 
ing, 92, ioc. 

Cuticle, not a living fubftance, 
702. 

Cynanche, gangrenofa, 2 1 2, 
214, 673. 

- - • fthenic, 395—398. 

cure cf, 481, 

482, 486, 487. 
Cyftirrhcea, 599. 
Cyftitis, remarks on, 493, 719. 

D. 

Darknefs debilitates, 321. 
Day, alternation of with night, 

end of, ibid. 
Death, how brought about, viii. 

i3> 29» 3°» 4°- 

- - effected by the powers 
which produce life, 327. 

Debilitating powers, in what 

cafes to be ufed, 106. 
Debility, diredl, 38, 45. 
_ - - cure of, 107 — 

109. 

- - leflening ftimu- 
lus in cafes of, carefully to be 
avoided, 46. 

- who fubjefts of, 

101. 

- . indirect, ix. 23. 

cure of, 103— 

so6. 
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Debility, indirect, how ptogrcfs 
to, to be retarded, 36, 37. 

- - » - who fubjett to, 

»02. 

Debility, one kind of, never to 
be cured by the other, 47, 106. 

Delirium produced by deficient 
ftimulus, 183, 201. 

- - fuperabundant 
ftimulus, 158. 

Diabetes gentle, 514, 515, 
Diagnofis, general, 82—85. 
Diarrhoea, 564. 
Diet. See Food. 
Difeafes, afthenic, enumeration 
of, 505. 

general re- 
marks on, 62—72, 503 — 507. 

method of cur- 
ing, 680—693. 

- - caufe of, ix, 66, 149. 

- - - general and local mark 
of diftinclion between, 6, 80. 

- - - - how to diftin- 
guim, 82—85. 

- - how produced, 
8 1 note b. 

general principles and 

method of cure of, xii, 23, 6l 

—68, 88—110. 

- - - local, 695—756. 

- - - - caufes of, 8r. 

- - - - in what way cur. 
ed, 702 — 706. 

- - - fthenic, enumeration of, 
347- 

- - - - method of cure of, 

453~5«>2. 

- - - - remarks on, 66, 
328-347. 

Drink, abftinence from, recom- 
mended, 104 note i. 

- - cautions refpecling, 130, 
687 note x. 

- - may be given freely in 
fthenic difeafes, 166. 

Dropfy, 626—632. 

Dyfentery, 
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Pyfentery, gentle, 576. 

- " - - fevere, 669* 
Pyfpepfanodyne, 563. 
Dyfpepfia, effect of debility, x. 
Pyfpepfodynia, 617, 620. 

- - - - cure of, 621, 622. 

E. 



be taken off gradually, 43, 44c 
Excitability, wade of, how re- 
paired, 32—34. 

- - - - what, or how af- 
fected, unknown, 18. 

- - - - when wafted by on* 
ftimulns, may be acted upon 
by another, 31, 309. 



Earth, frefh, cap of, ufeful in Excitement defined, 16 



phrenitis, 480. 
Enteritis, cure of, 718. 

- - - defcription of, 713 — • 
716. 

- remarks on, 493. 
Epilepfy, cafe of, converted into 
dropfy by bleeding, 228 note z- 

- - - defcription of, 633 — - 
635, 

- - - owing to debility, 200, 

- - - treatment 0^636, 637. 
Epiftaxis, 552. 

Eruptions, caufe of, in difeafes^ 
219, 220. 

- - - fcabby, 512, $13. 
Eryfipelas, mild, defcribed, 392, 

- - - - - method of cur- 
ing, 481.. 

- - - violent, 38.2 — 386. 

- - - - cure of, 454— 
480. 



effects of, 60, 62—67. 

- - - higheft; degree of, 
how produced, 25. 

- • - lofs of, from over ac- 
tion, how to be repaired, 34. 

- - - may become, 
irreparable, 42. 

- - . - proportioned to de- 
gree of ftimulus, 23. 

Exciting powers aft more on, 
fome parts than others, 49 — 
53,(11)696. 

univerfally, 

4$r. 

- - » - effects of, 15. 

- - - what implied, 
by, 11 — 14. 
Excretions, caufe of temporary 

retention of, 338. 
Exercife, obfervations on, 137, 
(25) and note d, 285 note b, 303, 
310. 



Exanthemata, fthenic, 332, 374 Expectoration, natural tendency 



-386. 

- explained, 
366—373, 
Excitability, 14. 

- - - - boundaries of, 27* 
28. 

- effects of the ex- 
hauftion of, 29, 30, 35. 

- - - - general, not partial, 
48, 232 note I. 

- - - - how increafed or 
diminiihed, 24. 

- - - feat and effects of, 
48-56. 

- - - - fuperabundant, to 



to, great, 589 note e. 

of pus, not always 1 
owing to organic lefion, 592— 
594- 

F. 

Fermentations, remarks on, 368, 
375, 678 note d. 

Fever, bathing the body with 
cold water ferviceable in cer- 
tain ftates of, 122 note h. 

- - intermittent, 656 — 668. 

- - jail, putrid, or petechial, 
675—693. 

- - nervous, 672. 

F&ver, 
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Fever, requires more attenion 
from phyficians than ufually. 
beftowed, 680 note e. 

- - yellow, purging neceflary 
in, 137 ( 26) note a. 

Fifh, not a nourifhing food, ix. 
Fluids, how produced, 62 (12). 
Food, remarks on, viii, ix, 124, 

127 — 128 ( 19). 
as a remedy^ 

284, 290, 302, 303,462. 

- - Ihould be itimulant to a 
certain degree, 127 — 129. 

- - vegetable, debilitating, 
128. 

Force, what, 57. 

Folfils, perhaps not without life i 

326. 

Functions a&ing on the living 
animal, 12. 

. - - may be impaired by 

fthenic diathefis, 227. 
«. . - - - incveafed by af- 

thenia, 228. 

G. 

Gangrene defcribed, 750 — 752. 

- - - to prevent, 232 note ni, 
289. 

Gaftritis, 708 — 71 1. 

. . - cure of, 81 note d, 712. 

. . - remarks on, 80, 345, 

note r, 493. 
Gentoos, imbecility of, owing 

to diet, 1 28. 

Geftatiori,remarks on, 137(27) 
and note d, 303, 310 

Globe, greatchangesof the, 326. 

Gout brought on by low liv- 
ing, vii. 

. - cured by ftimuli,ix, x, 213. 

not hereditary, 603. 
. . of iUonger perfons, 6ot— 
609. 

. of weakperfons,6i6 — 622. 
H. 

Habits, effe&s of, to be con- 
fidered, 609 note z. 
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Haemorrhages always owing ta 
debility, 134, (22) (24) 232. 

- - - • blood deficient in 
cafes of, xi, 132 note i, 

- - - - ftimulifalutaryin, 
xi, 232 and note /. 

Hxmorrhois, 553 — 555. 
Health and difeaie not different 
ftates, 65. 

- - good and ill, defined, 3, 
4, 62. 

Heart, inflammation of. See 
Carditis. 

Heat, a remedy of afihenic dia- 
thefis, 291. 

- - afts more externally than 
internally, 337, 338 note x- 

- - exceflive, cautions againil: 
application of, 292. 

- - unufual, caufe of, 340. 

- - - - fymptoms of dif- 
eafe or; predifpolition, 221. 

Hepatitis,remarks 011,493, 719. 
Hereditary difeafes do not ex- 

ift, 603, 603 (46). 
Hypochondriafis, 623—625. 
----- curious cafe of, 

625 note I. 
Hylteria, gentle, 581—583. 

- - - violent, 618. 
----- cure of, 621, 

622. 

Hyfteritis, remarks on, 493, 
726 — 729. 

I. 

Identity of effect proceeds from 
identity of caufe, 20. 

Imbecility, mental and corpo- 
real, induced by food in fufiici- 
ently ftimulating, 128. 

Inflammation, afthenic, 202 — 
208. 

- . - - . - - cure of, 
209, 210. 

- - - - attacking the braia 
at the end of typhus doubted, 

Inflammation 
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Inflammation attacking the 
brain in phrenitis, not proba- 
ble, 172. 

- - - - Boerhaave's opini- 
on of the tranflation of, from 
one vifcus to another, errone- 
ous, 351 note e. 

- - - - changes its feat 
fometimes, 352. 

- - - - distinction of, into 
parenchymatofe and membra- 
xiousin phlegmafise, exploded, 

- - - - eryfipelatous, feat 
of, 168 note g. 

- - - - four kinds of, 206. 

- - - . in general difeafcs 
always external, 157, 168, 172. 

- 10031,171,206,707, 

&c. 

- - not the caufe, but 
effeit of difeafe, xi, 169, 343. 

of the throat, 212 

— 214. 

produced by debili- 
ty in various difeafes, ix. 

rheumatic, feat of, 

168 note g. 

fthenic, caufes of, 

207. 

cure of, 209, 
Influenza, a fthenic difeafe, 233. 
Intellectual functions, failure of, 

owing to debility, 202. 
Intermifllons, not peculiar to 

fever, 664. 

Inteftines, inflammation of. See 
Enteritis. 

Irritation, not owing to extra- 
neous matter, 241. 

J- 

Joints, fmaller, affected in gout, 
greater in rheumatifm, & why, 
39 1 - 

K. 

Kidney, inflammation of. See 
Nephritis. 



L. 

Labour, difficult, 733, 734. 
Laflkude, caufe of, 336. 
Leannefs, 508, 509. 
Leeches, in what cafes may be 

applied, 480. 
Life defined, 10. 

- - different periods of, differ- 
ent excitability in, requiring, 
different degrees of ftimul'1,25, 
s6. 

- - not a natural but a forced 
ftate, 72. 

- - powers fupporting, differ 
not from thole which bring 
death, 327. 

have not 

various qualities, 315—327. 
Light, a ftimulus, 321. 
Liver, inflammation cf. See 

Hepatitis. 
Lockjaw, 649—651. 
Lungs, not always affected in 

confirmed confumpcions, 236 

note r, 594. 

- - tubercles in, fymptoms 
not caufe of difeafe, 236 note r. 

M. 

Mania, 426—431. 

- - cure of, 496. 

- - fometimes arifes from 
fault of the fubftance of the 
brain, 427. 

•Mathematicians, pedantry of, 

312 note p. 
Matter, morbific, remarks on, 
96, 97. 

Meafles, antiphlogiftic plan ufe- 
ful in, xii, 233. 

- - mild, described, 422, 424. 

- - no danger of ftriking in 
by cold, 466. 

- - violent, 377— 381. 

cure of, 453-480. 
Medicine, fcienceof, what, 1. 
Menorrhcea, 548—551. 
Menftruation, caufe of, 523— 

Menftruatiorv 
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Menftruation impaired, 520, 
- retarded, 519, 541 

— 54?. 

- fuppreffed, 521, 541 
-547. 

Mind, exercife or, to a certain 
degree, neceflary to health, 139. 

Moifture increafes the hurtful 
effect of temperature, 123. 

Mortality, caufes of, 70 — 71 
(13). 

Motion, inability to perform, 
may riot proceed frora debili- 
ty, 69 note a, 229. 

Motions, involuntary, 151 note 
voluntary, ibid. 

N. 

Nature, healing powers of, non- 
exiftenr, 95, 706. 

Nephritis, remarks on, 495, 
719, 723. 

Night, alternation of with day, 
how ufeful, 321. 

Nitre, not fo refrigerant as com- 
monly fuppofed, 480. 

Nofologifts, common errors of, 
367 note U 

Nourifiiment, folids not always 
cecefiary to, 268. 

. See Food. 

O. 

Oaks perhaps might be planted 
in parts of Scotland with ad- 
vantage, 323 note I. 

Obeluy, 438-446. 

- - cure of, 498—502. 
Opium, an excellent ftimulus, 

xi, 126 (16). 

- - cold to be avoided during 
the operation of, 130 (20). 

- - in what dofes to be given 
in different cafes,688, 689,691. 

- - large dofe of given in epi- 
lepfy, 637 nete it. 
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Opium prevents morti6cation r 
232 note m. 

- - fedative quality attribut- 
ed to, falfe notion, 230, 232 
note m t 246. 

- - under what circumftances 
fleep produced by, 30,^41, g 43 
— 246. 

P. 

Pain, caufes of, 189—194. 

- - occasioned by eroptinefs as 
well as fulnefs, 182. 

Palfy, 638—642, 645—648. 
Part mod affected, in general 

difeafe, not acted on before the 

reft, 55, 343 . 
Pafllons, cautions on exciting, 

43, 140, 141, 278, 303. 

- - or emotions, ftrongly 
influence ouraftivity,i 3 8»(5^ 1 ?.. 

fometimes neceflary to 
be excited, 277, 279, 311. 

termed oppofite, differ 
not in nature but degree, 2t 
(7) 142.. 

violent, produce difeafe 
and death, 140, 141. 
Peripne-umony, 348 — 360. 

cure of, 8 1 note d t 

453, 480. 

difference in fymp- 
toms of, not owing to the fear, 
buc degree of the difeafe, 1 74. 

not a merely local 
difeafe, 50 neta d. 

fpurious, cure of, 

I96. 

Peritonitis, remarks on, 719. 
Perfpiratioa diminilhed, caufe 
of, 59-61, 113, 114, 337. 

more difficulty 
brought on in fthenia than the 
other excretions, 358. 

produced by cold, 

by extreme 
.heat, 
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heat, in fome cafes, but not in 

all, 115, 116. 
Perfpiration to be kept up in dif- 

eafes, and by what means, 98. 
Phlegmatic, local, cure of, 704 

— 706. 

- - t fymptoms of, 33a 
~347- 

Phrenitis, 36 £ — 365. 

cure of, 4153 — 480. 
inflammation of brain 
in, not probable, 172. 
Phyilcian does not bellow fuffi. 
cient attention to patients in 
lever, 680 note e. 

- - province of the, 7. 
Plague, 676 — 693. 
Plethora, error of the fchools 

refpe&ing, 1 3 1 note s. 

- - what, 131 and note r. 
Pleurify, the fame with perip- 

neumony, 348. 
Poifons produce local difeafe, 

' 77- ' . 

- - remarks on, 19, 20, 146 

(29). _ 

Poor, difeafes of, owing to want 
of ftimulating food, 128 

Predifpofuion, a criterion be- 
twixt local and general difeafe, 
80. 

- - differs from difeafe 
only in degree, 78. 

- - knowledge of, im- 
portant, 79. 

- — neceiTarily precedes 
general difeafe, 75 — 77. 

remarkson, 73 — 81. 

- - to difeafe defined, 8, 

73- , 
Prognofis, general, 86, 87. 

Pulfe, celerity of, owing to de- 
bility, 179 — 181, 738. 

- - obfervations on the, 333 

— 335- rj . 

Purging remedies confidered, 

a8 3* 459> 46o. 
Puftules produced by contagion, 
*7S- 



Puftules, remarks oh, 744— 74^ 
Pyrexia, 68, 332, 347. 

- - fcarlet, 413 — 416. 

Fi w ."ft,* cure of, 48 1 — 502. 

- - fymptomatic, 346, 371. 

R. 

Remedies, a fingle one never to 
be trufted to in violent difeafes, 
92. 

general & local, what j 

93,94. ' . 

- remarks on the varia- 
tion of 304 — 311. 

- - feveral in a moderate 
degree to be preferred to few 
in excefs, 258 note c, 280, 286; 

uniform in their action, 
312—314. 
Reft neceiTafy in fthenic diathe- 
fis, 285. 

Rheumatalgia, 584 — 587. 
Rheumatic inflammation can- 

ftot be transferred to the flom- 

ach, 1 72 note n. 

- feat of; 
168 note g. 

Rheumaiifm defcribed, 387 — ■ 

39 l - '** • ' 1 

method of curing, 

484—487. 
Rickets, '516—518. 

S. 

Sauntering produces languor, 

137 (27) note d. 
Scarlet fever. See Pyrexia, 

fcarlet. 

Scirrhous tumour, 756. 
Scrofulous tumour and ulcer, 

Seurvy, 577—580. 

- - not cured by vegetables, 
&c. 580. 

Sedative powers are but lefs de- 
grees of ftimuli, 21(7) 

- do not, as fucb, 
exift in nature, 230. 

Senfation, 



Senfation, not different in dif- 
ferent parts of its feat, 48. 

- - - painful and pleafura- 
ble, remarks on, 122 note k, 
489 note f. 

Senfes, exercife of, remarks on 

the, 143, 144. 
Shivering and feme of cold, 

caufe of, 336. 
Skin, drynefs of, how occafion- 

ed, 337. 

Sleep confidered, 237 — 250. 

- - morbid, how produced, 

238 (33)— (34)- 

- - of convalefcents to be at- 
tended to, 303. 

- - owing to a flimulant, not 
fedative power, 243. 

- - remarks on producing, 
244. 

Small-pox, confluent, 215—218, 
674. 

- - - a difeafe of 
debility, 215. 

- - - diftinct, fthenic difeafe, 
76 note a> 215. 

. - - mild, 417 — 421. 

- - - - cureof,48i — 502. 

- - - rare cafe of, 220. 

- _ . remarks on the debili- 
tating plan in, ibid. 

. . - violent, 374— 37 6 - 
- cure of, 453-— 

467. 

Solids, formation and preferva- 
tion of, 62 (12). 

Spafmodic difeales, cautions a- 
gainft evacuants in, x. 195. 

_ owing to de- 

bility, x. 57, 5 8 > 189-194. 

Specifics, idea of, an error,-244 
note /• 

. _ - pointed at, 631. 
Sphacelus, 753, 754- 
Splenitis, remarks 0^719,722. 
Sprains, cure of, 7°5- 
Sthenia, meaning of, 66. 

M3 



~ X. 

Sthenic diathefis, caufe of, 148* 

- cure of, 251 — 

280. 

- - - - effect of, 69. 

- may be convert- 
ed into fthenic, 71 (14). 

fymptomatic, 

37 1 - 

- fymptoms of, 

153-175 ( 2 <5), 33 1 - 

- fymptoms of 
predifpofition to, 151. 

plan of cure, different 
parts of, compared, 281 — 289 

(42). .. 
Stimuli, cautions on the appli- 
cation of, 43, 44, 103 — 105, 

290. 

- - deficiencies of fome may 
be fupplied by others, 41. 

- diffufible cautions on the 
ufe of, 126 (17), 272 note m. 

properties of, 

127 (18). 

fcale of, 127(10), 

300, 301. 

- - durable, 302, 308, 314. 

- effects of may be leffened 
by mixture, 21 (6) note d. 

- - general, affect mod the 
part to which applied, 49. 

- hurtful effect of, how to 
cure, 105. 

- - indirect, 127; 

- local and univerfal, de- 
fined, 17 (2), (3).' 

- - proper in a ftate of 
health, 124—126, 

- - fum of the action of, 
' compofed of power multiplied 

by continuance, 29. 

- what degree of neceffary 
in various cafes, 295 — 299, 
688-691. 

Stomach, mod affected by in- 
ternal remedies, *i 67. 

Sromacb, 



INI 

Stomach, inflammation of. See 
Gaftritis. 

Studies, the author's, progrefs 
of, vii. 

Suppuration, 743. 

Sweating, utility of, as a reme- 
dy, 283, 469, 474—478. 

Swinging, remarks on, 137 
(27) note d. 

Symptoms, apparently verydif- 
ferent, arife from the fame 
difeafe, and vice verfa, 234. 

- - deceitful, 71 (14). 
Synocha, fimple, 412. 

- cure of, 481 
— 502. 

Synochus, 67 t. 

Syftem, no power inherent in, 
productive of difeafe, 147. 

Syftems, old, exploded, and a 
new one eftablifhed, 149. 

T. 

Tabes, 570—575. 

Temperaments of every indi- 
vidual the fame, 244 note I. 

Temperature, due return of, beft 
fign of returning health, 221. 

Tetanus, defcription of, 288 
note x, 652 — 655. 

Thinking has great influence on 
our activity, 138. 

- - - (training in, may 
prove hurtful, 138, 139. 

Thirft, afthenic,- 556—563. 

- - caufes of, 159, 184, 185, 
341- 

• - not always to be allayed 
by the fame means, 109. 

Typhus, occafioned by impure 
air, remarkable inftance 01,146. 



E X. 

Typhus, peflllential, 675—693. 
fimple, 672. 

U. 

Urine, rednefs of, how produ- 
ced, 339. 

V. 

Vegetables fuDjecl: to the fame 
laws as animals, 10, 317, 322 

—326. 

Veflels, contracted in ftate of 
ftrength, enlarged in ftate of 
weaknefs, 61. 

Vigour, abatement of, not al- 
ways owing to debility, 22$ 
note c. 

Vomiting, caufe of, 166, 188^ 

- - - confidered as a reme* 
dy, 283, 460 (44), 472, 473. 

W. 

Watching, caufes of, 239— 240. 

- - - morbid, 239 (36), 
240, 432—437. 

cure of, 494 

-498. 

- - - owing to over-fatigue, 
inftance of, 240 note e. 

- - - reftlefs, or afthenic^ 
510,511. 

Womb, inflammation of. Sec 

Hyfteritis. 
Worms, 569, 571—575. 
Wounds, deep-feated, or gun- 

A 101 * 735—74°- 

- - - irritating fufceptible 
parts, 741. 

- - - neceffity of keeping 
air from, 702. 
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